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The bride was no less struck with his appearance; 
and when , according to Arabian custom , she can/e to 
present herself to her husband , seven times , in as 
many different splendid costumes , she passed by the 
hateful Hunchback , and approached the agreeable 
stranger , Bedreddin, as her bride; room. 

Araiuan Nights’ Entkrtainmknts. 
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prologue 



SCANDINAVIA is a geo- 
graphical term for the peninsula 
comprising Norway and Swe¬ 
den. The people are now united 
under one king, yet are politically 
jealous of each other. In former 
times Norway was attached in the 
same way to Denmark. In fact, 
the fair-haired, blue-eyed inhabi¬ 
tants of the three countries and of 
Finland to the East and Iceland far 
off in the North Atlantic, all belong 
the same race, which, under the 
iiame Northmen or Normans, long 
played a prominent part in the 
affairs of Western and Southern 
Europe. Hardy and daring, they 
harassed, not only the British Isles 
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and the Atlantic coast of the continent, but even 
scoured the Mediterranean and founded a kingdom 
in Sicily. 

Never during those heroic ages did this warlike 
race, still Pagan, show any fondness for the drama, 
but, when debarred by storms and wintry weather 
from actual fighting, they sought pleasure in was¬ 
sailing and prolonged feasts, in which the drinking 
was interspersed with song and saga, the harper’s 
stirring lays and recital of valiant deeds. When 
they were converted to Christianity, their amuse¬ 
ment underwent little change. Yet under its 
influence the Pagan sagas were proscribed and 
almost forgotten, though in remote Iceland liberal 
clerics committed them to writing, and this event¬ 
ually preserved the mythology of the North to form 
an important element in modern literature. The 
Lutheran Reformation drove the old folklore still 
further into oblivion. 

But in the seventeenth century the glory of 
Louis XIV dazzled all Europe, and in the eighteenth 
its brilliant shows were imitated in every royal 
capital. At Copenhagen a theatre was founded 
in 1720, in which at first translations of Moliere’s 
comedies were performed. But soon the learned 
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Holberg, a native of Norway, was invited to write 
original plays. He produced twenty comedies, in 
which the life of the people was so well depicted 
that they became the accepted standard and 
rescued the Danish language from literary barren¬ 
ness. Imitations of French tragedy were still per¬ 
formed until Wessel banished them by his 
burlesque, Love Without Stockings. 

Prominent in the Romantic movement at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century was 
Oehlenschlager, who revived the long-buried 
legends of antiquity. His tragedy, Hakon Jarl, ex¬ 
hibits the conflict attending the introduction of 
Christianity. Two Heibergs, father and son, con¬ 
tributed to the national drama. Ingemann also is 
known outside of Denmark, but it was Hans 
Christian Andersen whose fairy tales made his 
name a household word throughout the civilized 
world. His dramas and novelties were thrown 
into the background by these charming plays of 
fancy. 

But Norway, which had contributed much to 
Danish literature, began to grudge her dependent 
position, and mourned the loss of her native 
tongue. An earnest effort for independence 
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evoked a new outburst of poetry and drama. 
Wergeland popularized it with songs and Wel- 
haven gave it critical rules. It reached fruition 
in Bjornson, whose delightful romances have 
been carried around the world, His dramas are 
less widely known, but are as dear to his country¬ 
men. In close rivalry came the greater genius, 
Ibsen, whose dramas have been recognized as 
belonging not to Norway alone, but to the whole 
world. 

Of this remarkable dramatic literature, like the 
Northern summer, late in coming, but luxuriant in 
production, our volume attempts to present a 
faithful history and exhibit as far as can be done 
within our narrow limits. 
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DENMARK, NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


I. 

Norge ILiterature. 

The history of the Scandinavian countries does not 
really begin before the time when Christianity found 
its way beyond the borders of the North, that is to say, 
about the opening of the ninth century. Of the pre¬ 
vailing culture before that time we have merely general 
outlines. Meanwhile the investigations which have re¬ 
cently been carried on by eminent scholars in Scandina¬ 
vian lands, in every branch of antiquities, have pro¬ 
duced results which have constantly increased the 
sharpness of these outlines, and greatly modified the old 
theory that the ancient inhabitants of the North were 
nothing but rude barbarians. We now know that they 
were not only a warlike race, whose members, in the 
capacity of vikings, undertook expeditions in the North 
and far beyond its borders, seeking battle and booty, 
but that the same mythology, which gives us so vivid a 
picture of this side of their character, also ascribes to 
them a high rank in intelligence and morality, and re- 
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veals a most weird and profound interpretation of the 
world about them. Moreover, the countless discoveries 
from the iron age which have come to light in every 
part of the whole North testify that they appreciated 
not only feats of arms, but also that they knew in then- 
way how to make life beautiful. In short, we know 
that, throughout the whole iron age, there prevailed a 
high state of culture, and the many traditions and 
songs from the North, which, although they were not 
committed to writing until after the introduction of 
Christianity, still belong to a hoary antiquity, afford 
ample testimony that the spirit of culture lived in the 
ancestors of the present inhabitants of the North, and 
that they were not merely vikings. 

Icelandic tl]istorg. 

The old Norse literature found its real home in Ice¬ 
land. In Norway, too, some beautiful buds were pro¬ 
duced; but, however important these may be in other 
respects, they have but little value in a literary point of 
view as compared with the splendid blossoms that un¬ 
folded themselves in that distant island, whose in¬ 
habitants have preserved even to this day with loving 
tenderness the memory of their forefathers. The 
reason why Iceland, destitute of inhabitants at the time 
of its discovery, about the middle of the ninth century, 
became so rapidly settled and secured so eminent a 
position in the world’s history and literature, must be 
sought in the events which took place in Norway at 
the time when Ilarald Fairhair, after a long and ob- 
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stinate resistance, succeeded in usurping the sover¬ 
eignty. Many of the powerful men, who hitherto 
had lived as independent kinglets at their courts, could 
not and would not submit to the new order of things 
which the monarch introduced with unrelenting 
severity. They would rather leave their country than 
voluntarily recognize him as their superior. They 
could the more easily accommodate themselves to the 
seeking of a new fatherland, since the bonds that tied 
them to the old had already been made more and more 
loose by the viking expeditions; for these expeditions, 
which were originally limited to excursions for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing home plunder and fame, had gradually 
assumed a new character. The vikings went abroad to 
settle in foreign lands, and there they exercised an 
important influence upon the culture of the middle 
ages, supplying the enfeebled peoples of western 
Europe with new elements of strength. They be¬ 
came the leaders in all directions, not only in war and 
politics, but also in literature and art. A general spirit 
of migration had taken possession of the people of the 
North. While the Danes especially directed their ex¬ 
peditions to England and France, where they at once 
founded cities and kingdoms; the Norwegians went 
chiefly to Ireland, Scotland and to the islands north of 
Great Britain. But the country which above all at¬ 
tracted them, when they abandoned Norway to found 
new homes, was Iceland. 

In the course of sixty years, from 874 to 934, during 
the so-called “land-taking period,” the island became 
so far populated that it has never since had a larger 
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population. Tlie people who migrated to Iceland were 
for the most part the flower of the nation. They went 
especially from the west coast of Norway, where the 
peculiar Norse spirit had been most fully developed. 
Men of the noblest birth set forth with their families 
and followers to find a home where they might be as 
free and independent as their fathers were before them. 
No wonder then that they took with them the cream of 
the ancient culture of the fatherland. 

In the beginning circumstances naturally led to the 
formation of a number of small, perfectly independent 
territories. Each chief could take land wherever he 
found it unoccupied; he could divide it among his sub¬ 
jects as he saw fit, and he could arrange all matters of 
government very much as he pleased. Out of this 
patriarchal condition of society there was soon, how¬ 
ever, developed a system of laws and institutions that 
were adopted and approved by all, and therefore bind¬ 
ing throughout the country. These were somewhat 
strict in regard to forms and technicalities, but still 
they secured to the individual a large measure of free¬ 
dom. The small communities, which originally were 
isolated and absolutely independent of one another, 

soon found it necessarv to unite themselves into 

*/ 

colonies, with common seats of justice. Then again 
several colonies would unite in establishing a higher 
court, and finally, in 930, the Althing was organized as 
a common parliament for the whole island, presently 
becoming the heart and centre of the Icelandic republic. 
These political institutions were admirably calculated 
to preserve the love and individual liberty and sense of 
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personal dignity, which noble born settlers from Nor¬ 
way had brought with them, but they also contained in 
them the germs of the fall of the liepublic, since they 
afforded no protection against the constantly increasing 
efforts of a few powerful and influential families to get 
the management of affairs into their own hands. The 
result was that the country wasted its strength in 
bloody feuds; so that the Norwegian kings, who already 
in the beginning of the republic had contemplated the 
subjugation of the island, at length succeeded in ac¬ 
complishing their purpose, and in 1263 Iceland was 
conquered and made tributary to the crown of Norway. 

Prominence of Ecelanbic ILitevature. 

While there is no drama worthy of the name in this 
barren and sparsely-settled country, its literature is one 
of the finest in the world, its songs and sagas exercising 
a powerful influence in western Europe, and especially 
in Britain, where Scandinavian colonists gave rise to a 
school of poetry that is not paralleled in any Teutonic 
language for many centuries later. Of the creations of 
its golden age of literature it has truly been said that 
they fill a place none others could take in the highest 
ranks of Aryan classics. The best of them are dis¬ 
tinguished by their pure and strict form, noble heroic 
subject, and simple, truthful self-control of style and 
treatment, free from over-wrought sentiment or ex¬ 
travagant passion, and raised equally above euphemism 
and commonplace, but ever inspired by a weird Aeschy¬ 
lean power, grim and tender and splendid as that which 
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breathes through the historical books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, to which the masterpieces of Icelandic literature 
may be compared. 

In regard to this literature, it must be admitted that 
the priests took a conspicuous part in the intellectual 
development of the people, and that they were in posses¬ 
sion of no inconsiderable amount of culture for that 
time; but they were not the only people of culture. To¬ 
ward the end of the eleventh century it is expressly 
stated that many of the chiefs were so learned that they 
might, with perfect propriety, have been ordained to 
the priesthood, and in the twelfth century there were, 
in addition to those to be found in the cloisters, several 
private libraries. On the other hand, secular culture, 
knowledge of law and history, and of the skaldic art 
were, so to speak, common property. Thus when the 
means for committing a literature to writing were at 
hand, the 'highly developed popular taste for legend 
history gave to literature the direction which it after¬ 
ward maintained. The fact is there already existed a 
considerable literature, which was merely waiting to be 
put in writing. There existed a choice collection of 
unwritten books, which had partly accumulated since 
the first settlement of the island, and had partly been 
brought over the sea from the mother country, and of 
which the contents, so far as every important feature 
is concerned, were faithfully preserved by oral tradi¬ 
tion, while doubtless the form had undergone many 
changes, as is natural when anything is handed down 
from generation to generation by word of mouth. 

Many causes contributed toward making the Ice- 
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landers preeminently an historical people. The settlers 
were men of noble birth, who were proud to trace their 
descent from kings and heroes of antiquity, nay, even 
from the gods themselves, and we do not therefore 
wonder that they assiduously preserved the memory of 
the deeds of their forefathers, not only through their 
Sagas, but by other metlns at their command. 

2Efje ISltier iEhtm. 

The oldest of Norse poems are preserved in the col¬ 
lection known as the Elder Edda, the contents of which 
naturally divide themselves into two groups, the 
mythic and the heroic, those which treat of ancient 
gods and those which deal with the heroes of antiquity. 
The first group contains the Voluspd, or Prophecy of 
the Vala, a series of grand and poetic pictures of the 
cardinal features of Norse mythology, beginning with 
the creation and ending with the destruction and re¬ 
generation of the world. Only fragments of this re¬ 
markable work have been preserved, including the 
TIdvamal, or Song of the High One , a didactic poem, or 
rather series of poems, in which are presented, in terse, 
vigorous sentences, maxims and rules of conduct that 
furnish an interesting glimpse of the moral and ethical 
code of the ancient inhabitants of the North. To the 
heroic group belong the story of Volund, the Daedalus 
of Scandinavian legend, and a series of poems describ¬ 
ing such men as Helge, the slayer of Hunding, as 
Brynhild and Gudrun, as the giant women, Fenja and 
Menja, who ground gold for King Frode. In many 
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places may be traced the same traditions as those of 
the Niebelungen Lied. 

<ZEfje gomtgrr iEtitm. 

The Younger Edda, also called Snorre’s Edda, be¬ 
cause its authorship has been attributed to Snorre 
Sturlason, is a work composed at different times by 
different persons, for the purpose of serving as a hand¬ 
book for skalds. It begins with a general synopsis of 
the asa faith in two parts, and then follows the Art of 
Poetry, in which is a collection of the various kinds of 
paraphrases used by the skalds, with stanzas of poems 
quoted by way of illustration. How much of these 
three parts owes its origin to Snorre has not been de¬ 
termined; but it is certain that he is the author of the 
fourth division, which is a treatise on the various 
metres employed in old Norse poetry. 

An entire volume, or rather several volumes, might 
be written on early Norse literature; but this is not our 
theme. Moreover, as already remarked, eminent schol¬ 
ars have already related all that is best worth relating 
as to Icelandic skalds and bards, while the sagas of the 
Northland, extending over two centuries, are becoming 
almost as well known as the early chronicles of the 
Anglo-Saxon and other Teutonic races. 

Httcraru Drcatience. 

Toward the close of the fourteenth century the 
literary development in Iceland and Norway ceased 
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almost entirely. When Norway became united with 
Denmark, the ancient Icelandic Norwegian book-speech 
died out in the former country; Danish took its place, 
and from this time Norway also became joined to 
Denmark in literature. Intellectual culture emanated 
from the common university in Copenhagen, and bore 
an exclusively Danish impress. The national move¬ 
ments that were agitated in Norway during her union 
with Denmark were of slight importance, so far as 
letters are concerned. Not before the end of the 
eighteenth century did the national sentiment prevail 
in literature, and when Norway had established her 
own university and separated from Denmark, in 1814, 
she gradually became more independent in literary 
respects. 

In Iceland alone the ancient tongue survived, and 
there it has continued to be spoken even to this day, 
the language having suffered but few and unimportant 
changes, and these chiefly limited to pronunciation. 
After the temporary cessation of literary activity, there 
sprang up a new literature, wdiich in its main features 
gradually approached the general current of European 
thought, but still was more or less a continuation of 
the old Norse development, or was at least closely re¬ 
lated to it. 

SliliEtse Eitflucnces. 

The conditions under which this new literature 
grew up were anything but favorable. Again and 
again the island was visited by epidemics, volcanic 
eruptions, famine and plague, which devastated the 
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country. Most terribly did the Black Death rage here 
in 1402-1404, killing two-thirds of the inhabitants, who, 
before this scourge came upon them, numbered 120,000 
to 130,000—a loss from which the island has never 
since recovered. About the close of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury came an invasion of pirates, and most disastrous of 
all was the latter half of the eighteenth, with its small¬ 
pox, its famine, its disease among live-stock and its 
awful volcanic eruptions. The present population of 
Iceland is not more than 80,000; for the severe climate 
made, and still makes, life there a hard struggle for ex¬ 
istence. 

To return to the literature of Iceland, from the close 
of the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury progress was very slight, the revival being brought 
about through the introduction of printing by Jon 
Arason, Iceland’s last Catholic bishop. It was the pur¬ 
pose of this strong-willed man to use the press as a 
weapon against the Reformation; but here, as else¬ 
where, it became the most potent agency for promot¬ 
ing its cause, and with it intellectual life began to 
blossom anew. The first translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment was by Odd Gudiskalksson, who was well ac¬ 
quainted with Luther and his doctrines. It was pub¬ 
lished at Copenhagen in 1540, but the entire Bible 
was not rendered into the Icelandic tongue until 1584. 


2Hje ILrnrnrti lEparl). 

The close of the sixteenth and the whole of the 
seventeenth century embrace what is termed “the 
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learned epoch of the North,” during which the Ice¬ 
landers took their full share in the intellectual activity 
of Scandinavia. Especially did they exert themselves 
in thoroughly investigating scholarly works on the old 
Norse and Icelandic sagas. Though they did not pro¬ 
duce them, their interest in the old saga literature 
never flagged, and they preserved and multiplied the 
old documents by copying them, as in the middle ages 
the monks preserved the Greek and Roman classics. 
Yet little of value was accomplished until printing and 
the Reformation had time to quicken intellectual ac¬ 
tivities and to give impulse to new and vigorous pro¬ 
ductions on the basis of the monuments of the past. 

l&nnass. 

The art of poetry, which played so conspicuous a 
part in mediaeval Iceland, awoke to new life after its 
long slumber. Except for the Latin poetry of the 
learned period, the Icelanders here also held their own 
as compared with other people, and several scholars 
could be mentioned who even ranked high for skill in 
writing Latin verse. The production of poetry in the 
vernacular was never wholly interrupted, but after 
the ancient literature had ceased to bloom, it continued 
in that peculiar form of ballad called the Rima, of 
which mention has been made in connection with the 
old skaldic lays. Many of these poems, and not a few 
of the sagas, are strongly dramatic in character, while 
belonging to an earlier period are the dramatic poems of 
Ryting of Lolci, the Lay of SJcirni, the Lay of Harbard , 
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and the lay which underlies the story of Ivar's death in 
the SJcioldunga Saga. 

fflotnm ^oetvg. 

The number of Icelandic poets, who have justly been 
held in high esteem by their people, is so large that 
even a list of them would be extremely cumbersome. 
A catalogue of modern Icelandic poets would embrace 
every one who in any way has been conspicuous. On 
the one hand it is true that not a single modem poet 
has made poetry the chief vocation of his life, but on 
the other all the literary men have also been poets. 
The lyric poet Stefan Olafsson, who lived between 
1620 and 1688, must be considered the father of mod¬ 
ern Icelandic poetry. Of his numerous works many are 
remarkable for their sparkling wit and rugged humor, 
while in others idyllic sentiments prevail. Eggert 
Olafsson, who belongs to the eighteenth century and 
who distinguished himself in other literary fields, was 
also a poet of decided merit, and in his cycle had only 
one rival for the position of Icelandic laureate. This 
was Jon Thorlaksson, whose original poems are mar¬ 
vellous for their freshness and keen wit, and who also 
produced a masterly translation of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost and of Klopstock’s Messias. The greatest poet 
of the nineteenth century, and perhaps in the whole 
field of modern Icelandic poetry, is Bjarne Thor Aren- 
son, who in many of his poems displays a startling 
brilliancy, while lie is at the same time exceedingly 
profound and often, touching and tender. 
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The original and strongly marked character of Ice¬ 
landic poetry has not in any way lessened the taste for 
productions in other forms and in other lands. Besides 
the chief productions of Milton and Klopstock, there 
are also fine Icelandic translations of Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey , of a series of Shakespeare’s dramas, of 
the Arabian Nights and other famous and popular 
works. 

In conclusion it may be remarked, as to the history 
of Icelandic literature, that it has no dialects, and this 
we may attribute to the lack of any such conditions as, 
during the middle ages, produced a great variety of 
dialects in England, France and Germany. Here was 
no town life, with its guilds and varied interests, its 
great corporations, legal and ecclesiastical, which some¬ 
times, as in England, allowed the upper classes to use 
a separate foreign language. In early times, before the 
Danish conquest, there were no dialects because, life be¬ 
ing simple, king and serf, soldier and peasant, merchant 
and priest must live and speak alike. So, in our own 
day, we see the newspaper, the state school, the railway, 
the conscription and the theatre, all tending to bring 
about in each great European state a sameness of life, 
thought and speech through every nook and corner of 
its area. 

kcelanUic Drama. 

Conditions are extremely unfavorable for the pro¬ 
duction of dramatic literature, for only about 3,000 peo¬ 
ple live in its metropolis of Reykjavik, no other town 
having more than a few hundred inhabitants. ETeverthe- 
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less, several remarkable efforts have been made during 
the nineteenth century in the field of the drama, 
especially by Sigurd Pjetursson, who produced several 
comedies, the best of which is Narfi, a satire on the 
Danish party in Iceland. Mathias Jochumsson and 
Endride Einarsson have also written beautiful and orig¬ 
inal dramas founded on Icelandic popular tales. 


II. 


lEarlg ©arnslj ©tama. 

The language of Denmark is derived from the same 
source as that of Sweden, and the parent of both is 
the old Scandinavian or Icelandic. Between 1100 and 
1400 what is known as old Danish was gradually un¬ 
dergoing the changes which transformed it into the 
modern tongue. In the fifteenth century the influence 
of German was supreme, culminating in the Reforma¬ 
tion, and toward the close of the seventeenth, the work 
of development was completed, leaving the language 
almost as we find it at the present day. In the middle 
ages the only Danish literature consisted of ballads, 
treating of the heroic adventures of great warriors and 
describing the lovely women of the chivalric age in 
strains of artless but often exquisite beauty. Before 
the introduction of printing, these became gradually 
modernized through oral tradition, and the language 
in which we have received them belongs chiefly to the 
sixteenth century. The only complete collection is that 
of Svend Grundtvig, published at Copenhagen in 1853. 
It was not until 1490 that the first printing press was 
set up in Denmark, and five years later the first Danish 
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work was published—a history of Denmark in rhymed 
Danish verse. But here we need not linger further 
over its early literature. 

^albtnj. 

During the seventeenth century vigorous efforts 
were made and valuable results attained in Danish 
literature; but the decisive impulse was given to the 
literary activities of the country by Ludvig Holberg, 
who, besides being a poet and historian, was the first 
Scandinavian dramatist whose plays found acceptance 
on the stage. He not only cleared the ground and 
winnowed away a vast amount of rubbish which had 
hindered the development of intellectual life, but, 
what was of chief importance, the barriers were thrown 
down that had for centuries separated the people 
from the learned class, which the Reformation, with 
its fresh breath sweeping through the northern lands, 
had not been able to remove, but which yielded to 
Ilolberg’s powerful attacks, never to rise again. Of 
course, this could not be entirely achieved by a single 
man; it needed the efforts of a whole generation; but 
the first strong impulse was given by Holberg. 

He was born in Bergen, Norway, December 3, 1684. 
His father had risen from the ranks to a lieutenant- 
colonelcy, and Ludvig, who was the youngest of twelve 
children, was, according to the custom of the time, 
intended from childhood for the army. But the boy 
evinced such decided distaste for military life that his 
parents yielded to his desires, and sent him to the 
Bergen Latin school. Later he entered the Copen- 
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hagen university; but being destitute of means, he was 
unable to continue his studies and, returning to Nor¬ 
way, became private tutor in the house of a country 
parson. He afterward returned to Copenhagen for the 
purpose of passing his theological examination, where¬ 
upon he again accepted a tutorship, this time in the 
house of a Bergen clergyman. The latter had travelled 
much and kept a diary of his journeys, the perusal of 
which aroused in Hoiberg an irresistible desire of see¬ 
ing the world, and, with a very slender purse, he set 
out for Holland, hoping to earn his living by teaching. 
But he found that the Dutch cared little for learning, 
the most accomplished professor ranking lower than 
a common skipper, and the experiment proved un¬ 
profitable. Nothing daunted, however, he determined 
to make the best of the situation. To Bergen he would 
not return for fear of being laughed at on account of 
his failure; so he lived for a short time as a teacher of 
languages in Christianssand, where such were his lin¬ 
guistic attainments and talents that he became known 
as “Mithridates,” who, as history tells us, spoke in two 
and twenty tongues. As soon as he had accumulated 
a little money, he took leave of Norway, which he never 
saw again, and went to Oxford, England, where he re¬ 
mained for some years, was a constant visitor to its 
libraries, and devoted himself to the study of history. 

On his return from England he began to give private 
lectures in Copenhagen, which brought him plenty of 
listeners but no money, and now he once more ac¬ 
cepted a position as private tutor, one which gave him 
an opportunity of making a trip to Germany. Finally 
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he was admitted to a college for poor students and 
graduates, and thus, after many struggles, was enabled 
• to complete his education, devoting himself exclusively 
to his studies and to utilizing the materials which he 
had so diligently collected. 

P^atoers’s ^eticr $aars. 

After some historical works, which gained for him a 
professorship in the Copenhagen university, he pub¬ 
lished, under the pseudonym of Hans Mikkelssen, 
brewer, which he afterward retained, a comical heroic 
poem, whose theme was a grocer of Kallundborg, one 
Peder Paars, who, on his journey to Aars, where he 
was going to visit his betrothed, is shipwrecked on the 
island of Anholt in the Kattegat, and has to pass 
through many strange experiences. It was originally 
intended as a parody on ancient and modern poems, 
particularly on the epics of Homer and Virgil, which, 
on account of their variety of illustrations and fan¬ 
tastic figures, seemed very ridiculous to the sober and 
prosy intellect of the eighteenth century, while the 
conventional epic style appeared bombastic and pe¬ 
dantic in the eyes of the men of that period. 

The several cantos of the epic appeared in rapid 
succession and created an extraordinary sensation, 
though few were able to appreciate their real signifi¬ 
cance as an impersonal and general satire. Some be¬ 
came angry, felt themselves hurt, interpreted the 
ridicule, which had been aimed at a class to which they 
chanced to belong, as directed against themselves per- 
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sonally, and the matter might easily have resulted in 
serious consequences to Holberg. A certain Friedericlc 
Rostgaard, a landed proprietor on the island of Anholt, 
happened to be among those most incensed, though he 
was, according to the standard of the time, a man of 
great culture and a profound student of art. Rost- 
gaard was particularly offended at Holberg’s descrip¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of Anholt, of whom he had said 
that they led a Christian life and maintained them¬ 
selves honestly by shipwrecks—just as so many of the 
dwellers on the seaboard had done in the good old 
times of yore. Eostgaard complained in person to 
King Frederick IY on the appearance of the first canto, 
and insisted that the poem should be burned by the 
hangman, as a libellous and indecent work, and that 
the author should be punished according to the full 
rigor of the law, as a frivolous satirist, “who has scan¬ 
dalized the poor country of Anholt, including its priest 
and bailiff, with a false, unchristian spirit, thus dis¬ 
gracing their ancestors, fellow-citizens and descend¬ 
ants.” But the matter ended more satisfactorily than 
it promised. The king caused the book to be read to 
him, and found that it was a “harmless, amusing work,” 
and the state council acquitted the author by a message, 
in which it was stated, however, that it would have 
been better if the book had never been printed. 

p^olfiraj’s ^lags. 

In 1720 Etienne Capion, a member of a French 
theatrical company which had been giving represen- 
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tations at the court, obtained the privilege of building 
a theatre at Copenhagen, where at first French and 
German plays alternated. Two years later permission 
was granted to the French actor, Rene Montaigu, “to 
arrange and act comedies in the Danish language.” 
He, therefore, associated himself with Capion, and on 
the 23d of September, 1722, the Danish national 
theatre was opened with a translation of Moliere’s 
Avare. In order to secure original plays, they now 
addressed themselves to the author of Peder Paars, 
and found him willing and ready for the task. In the 
same year he furnished five plays, and in the course of 
a few years had written more than twenty. Still the 
theatre was not a financial success, and the greatest 
effort was necessary to sustain it. When, in 1728, 
Copenhagen was visited by a great conflagration, and 
when, a few years later, the puritanic king, Christian 
VI, ascended the throne, the taste for the theatre died 
away, and there was, for the present, an end to the 
writing of plays, Holberg composing for the last night’s 
performance the Funeral of Danish Comedy. 

In Holberg’s dramatic works the germs of comedy, 
which were already to be found in Peder Paars, are 
further developed. As in this poem, so in the come¬ 
dies, we encounter a multitude of typical characters 
taken from the daily life of that period and painted 
with such fresh and vivid colors that Oehlenschlager 
remarks: “If Copenhagen had been buried beneath 
the ground and Holberg’s comedies had remained, we 
should nevertheless have known the life that stirred 
within its walls, not only in broad outlines, but also 
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in many of its minutest details.” We here make the 
acquaintance of the political tinker, Herman von 
Bremenfeld, whose head had been turned by politics 
to such a degree that he neglects his work. We 
further find Jean de France, or Hans Fransen, as he 
was called before he went to Paris, and who afterward 
is filled with conceits of all sorts; then the boasting, 
blustering soldier, Jakob von Thybo; the peasant Has- 
mus Berg, or Erasmus Montanus, whom a stay at the 
university of Copenhagen has turned into a conceited 
fool, and many other characters from the life of the 
metropolis. The Barselstue, or Lying-in Boom, intro¬ 
duces us to a whole gallery of exquisite female char¬ 
acters, in which the everlasting feminine element has 
been comically illustrated and diversified in a truly 
masterly manner. 

The pitiable lot of the Danish peasantry, kept down 
in the basest servitude, has been described in a plastic 
manner in Jeppe paa Berget. We have here a peasant 
endowed by nature with excellent parts, who, under the 
terrible oppression resting on his class, has become the 
very incarnation of wretchedness, and makes in many 
respects a tragical impression, since, in spite of the 
irresistible and sparkling humor of the play, we are 
not able for a moment to lose sight of the contrast 
between what the peasant under different circumstances 
might have been and the deep debasement in which 
we now behold him. This comedy gives one of the 
most striking pictures of life that any literature can 
boast. Among character plays of general interest, 
The Restless Man and The Fickle Woman, and, among 
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others, Henrik and Pernille and Maskeraden are spe¬ 
cially to be mentioned. 

It is, however, no easy matter to classify Holberg’s 
comedies in groups. Most of them have in common 
not only a leading character—a person with some strik¬ 
ing weakness, or some individual characteristic of the 
age—but also the secondary figures, which, though 
constantly recurring, are diversified -with great skill 
and humor—the dignified parent, the cunning servant, 
the simple domestic, the lovers and the rest—and all 
are drawn with remarkable distinctness. Every comedy 
teems with genuine wit and with exquisite, though 
sometimes rather broad, humor. This exuberant humor 
was combined with a most profound psychological in¬ 
sight, and all the plays abound in traits that evince a 
rare knowledge of human nature. 

Holberg’s prolonged stay abroad opened the eyes of 
a man endowed with a gift of keen observation to all 
that was ridiculous and small in the social life of Den¬ 
mark. Abroad he also became acquainted with a new 
dramatic form, and when once the impulse from with¬ 
out had been given, the great dramatist had it entirely 
in his power to paint the men of his time as they lived 
and moved, and to paint them in such a manner as to 
give his works a permanent value, since, in addition 
to the particular coloring belonging to the times and 
the circumstances, they also embody the common and 
permanent human element. Like his predecessor, 
Moliere, he does not hesitate to take his materials 
wherever he can find them, and thus he has borrowed 
not only from the French and from the Italian, but 
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also from Plautus and Terence. His creative talent 
never forsakes him, however, and what he borrows he 
always takes, like the true artist, to use in such a 
manner as to blend with his own materials, and through 
this very blending acquire its true lustre. And yet the 
poetical point of view was to Holberg a subordinate one. 
The most important aim was a “good and useful moral,” 
and for this end he created his play. 

When the theatre was reopened, on the accession 
of Frederick V, Holberg was again requested to write 
for it, and he accordingly furnished several new plays, 
including Plutus, Abracadabra, and Republiken; but 
his creative energy was now on the wane, and these 
plays can in no wise be compared with his earlier 
comedies. He closed his dramatic career by publishing, 
in 1731, his acted comedies, with the addition of five 
others which he had no opportunity of putting on the 
stage. 

By his vast literary activity Holberg had gradually 
accumulated a considerable fortune, which was all the 
more easy for him as he continued to live singly and 
with so great economy that he has been accused of 
avarice. But in this respect he has been misjudged; 
for he subjected himself to every manner of privation 
from the most generous motive, desiring to accumulate 
the means for erecting an institution of great impor¬ 
tance to his country. He first thought of founding a 
learned society for the advancement of the Danish 
language, but finally resolved to bequeath his wealth to 
the Soro academy, built by Christian IY for the purpose 
of counteracting the custom of the nobles of sending 
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their sons abroad to be educated. After a brief exist¬ 
ence, the academy had been closed in 1665; but 
throughout the latter half of the eighteenth century 
many of Denmark’s most distinguished scholars found 
here their proper sphere of activity. 

Pfalbrrig’s ^rommenre. 

In 1747 Holberg was made a noble, but the honor, 
if ever he cared for it, came too late in life to be of 
much service; for he died a few years afterward, at the 
age of sixty-nine, and was buried in the Soro church. 
His influence on the literature and on the whole intel¬ 
lectual life of Denmark cannot be overestimated. 

Not only was Holberg the founder of Danish litera¬ 
ture and the greatest of Danish authors, bxxt he was, 
with the exception of Voltaire, the fii’st writer in Eu¬ 
rope during his own generation. Neither Pope nor 
Swift, who, perhaps, excelled him in special branches, 
approached him in range of genius, or in encyclopaedic 
versatility. Holberg found Denmark unprovided with 
books, and he wrote a library for her. When he ar¬ 
rived in the country, the Danish language was seldom 
heard in a gentleman’s house. Polite Danes were wont 
to say that a man wrote Latin to his friends, talked 
French to the ladies, called his dogs in German, and 
only used Danish to swear at his servants. The single 
genius of Holberg revolutionized this system. He 
"wrote poems of all kinds in a language before employed 
only for ballads and hymns; he established a theatre 
and composed for it a rich collection of comedies; he 
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filled the bookshelves of the citizens with works in 
their own tongue on history, law, politics, science, 
philosophy and philology, all written in a true and 
verile style, and representing the extreme attainment 
of European culture at the moment. Perhaps no author 
who ever lived has exercised so vast an influence over 
his countrymen, an influence that, after the lapse of 
two and a half centuries, is still actively at work, and 
assuredly it is an influence for good. 

(JTfje 3ge of ISnligfjteninent. 

After the death of Holberg there was no lack of emi¬ 
nent men in various departments of literature, as the 
poets Christian Falster, Jorgen Sorterup, Ambrosius 
Stub, and Hans Adolph Brorson, as the historians Hans 
Gram, Jakob Langebek, and Peder Frederik Suhm, 
as Kund Lyne Rahbek, best known as a writer on 
aesthetics, but also as a critic, playwright and theatrical 
manager. The drama, however, was poorly represented 
in the great intellectual movement—the age of en¬ 
lightenment it has been called—which marked the close 
of the eighteenth and the opening of the nineteenth 
century. The main struggle, which extended through¬ 
out Europe, was between free thought and orthodoxy, 
and was finally compromised under the designation of 
rationalism. When free thought, which was essen¬ 
tially hostile to Christianity, invaded Denmark, it 
caused no little fermentation. After so long a period 
of servitude, the spirit of men seized with eagerness 
the new and dazzling, though hollow tenets of the for- 
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eign philosophers, and literature began to be filled with 
a mockery and blasphemy that even Holberg, though 
himself a free-thinker, and doubtless contributing to¬ 
ward the movement, could never have dreamed would 
gain admittance among a people whom he found 
wrapped in the profoundest slumber. The movement 
had entered Denmark from abroad. Foreign scholars 
and poets, chiefly German and French, were invited 
in large numbers, or came of their own accord, to 
spread the new doctrine. These foreigners were favored 
in every possible manner by the court circles at the 
expense of the Danes, and soon developed an insolence 
that aroused the general indignation of the people and 
ended in fierce strife and bitter hate, especially against 
the Germans. 

Pchcr Snbrcas |t]ctbcrg. 

Among those who joined in the national agitation 
was Peder Andreas Heiberg, whose satirical comedies 
and operettas became extremely popular. They were 
even compared to Holberg’s plays; and though far in¬ 
ferior, many of them were of excellent quality, espe¬ 
cially in delineation of character. In his dramatic and 
other works Heiberg attacked all existing institutions, 
his satires directed against nobility and against in¬ 
justice of all kinds gaining for him the love and honor 
of the people. The government persecuted him in¬ 
exorably, and when a new press law was passed, in 
1799, he was sentenced to exile, passing the remainder 
of his life in France, where he received an appoint¬ 
ment in the ministry of foreign affairs. 
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To encourage native talent, Holberg had offered 
prizes for meritorious poems, and others had followed 
his example. In 1759 the prize system had been 
further developed by the founding of a society “for the 
advancement of the sciences of the beautiful and the 
useful,” offering rewards to young poets and proposing 
to guide the public taste. Unfortunately, however, the 
society consisted almost exclusively of persons who had 
little knowledge or appreciation of poetry, who ac¬ 
cepted the standard of the age, and instead of genuine 
poems, were content with pretty ideas, expressed in 
smooth and metrical verses. The only competent mem¬ 
ber of the society was Klopstock, who had been called 
to Denmark in 1751 by Frederik V, and was supported 
by the Danish government for the remainder of his 
life, though the years between 1770 and his death, in 
1803, were passed in Hamburg. While Klopstock exer¬ 
cised a powerful influence on dramatic and poetical taste 
in Denmark, it was not altogether for good, since many 
of his followers imitated the affected manner of the 
German poet, his high-sounding phrases and hollow 
pathos. An exception must be made in favor of his 
disciple Johannes Ewald, for the pupil soon surpassed 
his master and was entirely free from his failings. 

ISboalU. 

Johannes Ewald was the son of a puritanic priest 
in Copenhagen, and in youth displayed all the wildness 
which belongs by tradition to the offspring of clergy¬ 
men. At thirteen he ran away from his tutor, a pe- 
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dantic rector of Schlesvig, intending to take ship for 
Batavia, and hoping to be shipwrecked on some desert 
island; for he had just been reading Robinson Crusoe. 
Two years later, however, we find him a student of 
theology in Copenhagen, where he fell in love with a 
beautiful girl, Arense Hulegaard by name. But, if 
he continued his studies, at least a decade must elapse 
before Johannes would be in a position to marry, and 
he could not wait so long for his bride. The Seven 
Years’ war had now broken out, and the youth re¬ 
solved to seek fame and fortune as a soldier, slipping 
away from home and becoming a Prussian hussar. But 
instead of wealth and greatness, he found only hard¬ 
ship and privation, and after eighteen months of sendee 
returned to Copenhagen in shattered health, to find 
that Arense had married another. Ewald passed his 
theological examination; but, as he declared, he had 
abandoned all hope of earthly happiness, and in this 
frame of mind wrote his LyTckens Tempel, an allegorical 
prose narrative, which was published by the society 
after many revisions and corrections. 

This was in 1764, and in the same year was offered 
a prize for an ode on the attributes of divinity. Ewald 
competed; but instead of an ode, produced a lyrical 
drama, entitled the Adamiade. It was sent back to 
him to be amended and improved, and when recast, 
says his biographer, “all had to confess that, since the 
days of Xing Skjold, his equal had not been seen.” 
The next two years Ewald devoted to study, except 
that he won the prize offered for the best poem on the 
death of Frederik V with the most beautiful lyric that 
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liad ever been composed in Denmark. Corneille and 
Klopstock were his favorite authors, and the influence 
of both appeared in his revised edition of the Adamiade, 
with the title changed to Adam and Eve, a biblical 
drama in five acts. His next tragedy, Rolf Krage, was 
from the story as told by Saxo, founded on a Danish 
legend. With many faults it contained also passages 
of remarkable beauty, and imparted the first impulse 
to a national movement in the field of dramatic art. 

After a few satirical plays, Ewald wrote the tragedy 
of BaldcEs Death , again borrowing his materials from 
Saxo. It was remarkable for the beauty of its style 
and language, and as it was the first Scandinavian 
drama written in iambics, there was a ring in the verses 
such as had never before been heard in the Danish 
language. The tragedy was written in the little village 
of Kungsted, romantically situated on the Sound, and 
glorified in his beautiful poem, The Bliss of Rungsted. 
Thither he withdrew, abandoned by relatives and 
friends, and with the fates against him. His health 
was completely broken down; he was racked by ex¬ 
cruciating pains; there were few -who undei’stood him, 
and his work was regarded as worthless from a mone¬ 
tary standpoint. Everyone turned away from him; it 
was even proposed, at one time, to send him to the 
poor-house; but he earned a scanty subsistence by writ¬ 
ing short poems for marriages and other special oc¬ 
casions. 

At length the government granted Ewald a pension, 
which enabled him to live in comparative ease at Copen¬ 
hagen, where he did not want for friends and admirers. 
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Here, two years before his death, he published his last 
great work, The Fisherman , a dramatized picture of the 
life of the people on the coast, among whom he had 
dwelt so long. In this work, which, besides being his last, 
is also his best, are the songs Liden Gunvor, a popular 
ballad reproduced in masterly style, and King Chris¬ 
tian Stood by the Lofty Mast, which became the favorite 
national song of the Danes, and of which we have an 
English translation by Longfellow. But the poet was 
now unable to wield a pen. He never complained; but 
his Fisherman had been written during an illness that 
was almost overpowering, and on the 17th of March, 
1781, soon after its completion, he passed away, at the 
early age of thirty-seven. 

Ewald was one of the greatest lyric poets of the 
North. Some of his songs belong, indeed, to the most 
beautiful productions of northern literature, and the 
heights of sublimity to which his greater poems attain 
have not often been reached. His language is pure, 
clear and dignified, and his verses show a rare mastery 
of form. Among his prose works was an excellent 
autobiography, which he did not live to complete, 
though it was published in Copenhagen in 1850-55. 

ih'cncf) Enflurnce. 

After the death of Holberg, the theatre at Copen¬ 
hagen fell upon evil times; for there were none who 
were able to supply the popular taste for good Danish 
plays. Chiefly through the example of the court, there 
was developed such a preference for French tragedies 
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and Italian operas that all else was thrown into the 
background, and audiences must be content with trans¬ 
lations of such pieces as Voltaire’s Merope and Zaire. 
An opera written as text to Italian music, in the high- 
flown style of the period, was received with such favor 
that the author, Nils Bredal, was appointed director 
of the theatre. Soon afterward a prominent critic 
wrote a bitter review of the opera, and when Bredal 
replied with a farce, the play-house was turned into a 
fighting arena between the friends of the director and 
those of the critic. This conflict was the occasion of 
Ewald’s satirical drama, The Brutal Applauders. In 
the following season—that of 1772—Nordal Brun 
wrote, in the conventional French style, the tragedy of 
Zarine, which was received with boundless applause, 
as also was a later tragedy dealing with an episode from 
old Norwegian history. By reason of his grand and 
commanding individuality, Brun played an important 
part iu the intellectual life of his time; but his fame 
rests rather on his hymns and patriotic songs than on 
his dramas. 

SUcssel. 

Second only to Ewald among the poets of this period 
was Johan Herman Wessel, whose fearless attacks on 
the soulless imitations of the French put a check to 
them by making them ridiculous. A severe blow was 
dealt in his Love Without Stochings, a parody in the 
style of the pseudo-classical tragedies, written in Alex¬ 
andrines, and with a scrupulous and intentionally ridic¬ 
ulous regard for the unities. The action consists chiefly 
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in the conflict between virtue and love; the whole play 
is a faithful copy of classic models, and seldom has a 
parody been so skillfully executed. Grete, who is in 
love with Johan von Ehrenpreis, a tailor-apprentice, 
has, in a dream, received warning that she will never 
be married unless the wedding takes place on that very 
day. But Johan cannot lead her to the altar on this 
day because he has no stockings. Grete, however, is 
intent on the wedding, and so her friend, Mette, sug¬ 
gests that Johan steal a pair of stockings from his rival, 
Mads. After a severe inward struggle between love 
and virtue, Johan becomes a thief. Grete has evil 
forebodings, but her lover refuses to countenance them, 
and everything promises well, when Mads and his 
friend Jesper discover the theft and charge Johan with 
it in the presence of his bride. Johan cannot outlive 
the disgrace and stabs himself; Grete follows his ex¬ 
ample; then Mads kills himself from grief at the loss 
of his beloved, and Jesper, likewise, takes his life. 
Finally Mette commits suicide, simply because she does 
not care to be the only survivor, and thus the ending 
of the play is sufficiently tragic. 

The effect of the piece depends on the contrast be¬ 
tween the ludicrous action of the most insignificant 
persons and the grand plot planned according to all 
the rules of art, together with the pretentious diction 
which struts about in high buskins, and at every mo¬ 
ment forgets its assumed part, while the natural utter¬ 
ances of these persons, with their coarse phrases, 
obtrude themselves in the midst of their grandest 
speeches. The author has accomplished his task in a 
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most satisfactory manner, and while he never exag¬ 
gerates, has filled his play to the brim with fun and 
humor. 

The play did not, at first, produce the effect in¬ 
tended; for the public did not comprehend the signifi¬ 
cance of the satire. Its cheerful and vivid style did not 
fail to please, but people were perplexed with regard 
to the purpose of the drama, and did not know whether 
to laugh or cry, a fact which shows the overstrained 
character of the pieces then offered and listened to 
with the utmost gravity. Affectation and mannerism, 
with their sham pathos, still held the stage for a time 
longer; but Wessel gave the signal for its final ban¬ 
ishment. 

2Tfje Nortocgtan Sattefg. 

Wessel’s name is inseparably connected with the so- 
called Norwegian Society, of which he was the most 
prominent member. Founded in 1772, this society 
was at first intended simply for bringing together the 
Norwegians who resided in Copenhagen, and who were 
beginning to feel dissatisfied with their Danish sur¬ 
roundings. It gradually assumed a literary character, 
undertaking to criticise literary productions and to pub¬ 
lish prize essays and poems. Special homage was paid 
to the French school, while that of the Germans was 
violently opposed. The members ridiculed the imita¬ 
tors of IDopstock, nor did they spare Ewald, whose 
friends and admirers organized the Danish Literary 
Society and elected him an honorary member. The 
struggle between the two schools exercised a whole- 
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some influence on the masses by awakening in them 
an interest in the works of the day. The Norwegian 
Society especially rendered good service by the sound¬ 
ness of its criticism and the purity of its taste. In this 
circle Wessel spent most of his time, and outside of it 
was but little known. Constantly embarrassed by pov¬ 
erty and never fully appreciated, he sought refuge in 
the wine-cup and thus hastened his end; for he died 
at the age of forty-two. 

ftluior ^Dramatists. 

The two dramatic idyls of Thomas Thaarup, The 
Harvest Feast and Peter’s Wedding, were extremely 
popular on account of their simple, homely style and 
their sweet and sympathetic songs. Ole Johan Samsoc’s 
northern tales and his historical drama of Dyvelce are 
far above the average performances of the time; but 
death cut short a promising career. Of Christian Levin 
Sander’s plays the best is the patriotic tragedy of 
Niels EVbesen, which was received with favor. Char¬ 
lotte Dorothea Biehl wrote a number of sentimental 
pieces of little value, but did excellent work in her 
translations of Cervantes, especially his Don Quixote. 
Among the most popular plays about the close of the 
eighteenth century were Falsen’s The Child Bringing 
Good Luck and Clufsen’s The Golden Box. 


111 . 


©cljlenscijlagcr ant) fljt's Successors. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century Adam Gott¬ 
lob Oehlenschlager, of whom mention has already been 
made in connection with the German drama, was the 
most prominent figure in Danish literature. Though 
a native of Copenhagen, his father belonged to a family 
whose members for many generations had been Ger¬ 
man organists and schoolmasters, and was himself 
strongly German in sentiment. His mother was the 
daughter of a citizen of Copenhagen, but was educated 
in Germany. In 1780, the year after Adam’s birth, 
his father was appointed deputy superintendent of the 
palace of Frederiksburg, with free rooms for himself 
and family. Here the boy grew up in happy though 
modest circumstances, which could not fail to exert a 
favorable influence. As a rule, the palace was occu¬ 
pied only in the summer, and then it was filled with 
men in gorgeous uniforms and with pretty women, 
handsomely dressed. For the remainder of the year 
Adam, his sister and their playmates had at their ex¬ 
clusive disposal the entire palace, with its halls adorned 
with pictures, its park and gardens. The place was 
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quiet and isolated, and yet it was the source of a multi¬ 
tude of impressions that stamped themselves indelibly 
on the boy’s imagination. He read everything that he 
could lay his hands on, folk-lore, tales, novels, plays, 
indiscriminately; yet, while his fancy was thus in¬ 
cessantly receiving nourishment from the most various 
sources, but very little was done to develop the other 
faculties of his mind until an accidental circumstance 
brought him to the notice of the poet Storm. 

Edward Storm was inspector of a school, in which 
he procured the boy free tuition. When he left school 
it was decided that he should become a merchant, but 
before this was brought about, his long-cherished de¬ 
sire to devote himself to study ripened into maturity. 
Yet, for one reason or another, he did not make much 
progress in his studies. Instead of occupying himself 
with the ancient classics, he read novels and descrip¬ 
tions of travels, and instead of essays which he was 
required to write, he composed tales and dramas which 
he played with his friends. This suggested to him the 
thought of becoming an actor. His lively, imaginative 
nature had long been drawing him to the stage, and he 
believed that this was the right road by which to attain 
his object. Accordingly he made his debut, but soon 
found himself mistaken and left the theatre to resume 
his studies. In this resolve he was strengthened by 
the brothers Perstcd, who, notwithstanding their youth, 
had already distinguished themselves by the publica¬ 
tion of valuable scientific works, and with whom he 
was on friendly terms. In his twenty-first year he 
entered the Copenhagen university, where he first de- 
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voted himself very assiduously to the study of juris¬ 
prudence; but he soon turned again to more attractive 
occupations. 

The naval engagement in the Copenhagen roadstead, 
April 2d, 1801, the gallantry of which made a deep im¬ 
pression on the people, also kindled Oehlenschlager’s 
enthusiasm, and in a little drama which he wrote on this 
occasion we hear for the first time notes whose pure and 
deep harmony was full of promise in regard to the 
author’s future success. lie was also already writing 
extensively for literary journals. 

Jfnenbsfjtp fan'tfj Steffens. 

To Henrik Steffens, a native of Norway, but edu¬ 
cated in Denmark, Oeklenschlager was chiefly indebted 
for making clear to him wherein his mission consisted. 
While studying in Germany, Steffens had become a 
disciple of the philosopher Schelling, and returned to 
Denmark as the avowed apostle of the new school; but 
he was not the man for the occasion, and he accom¬ 
plished little, except in preparing the way for others. 
At Copenhagen he found Oehlenschlager -writing a 
Norse tale and a volume of poems, both of which ap¬ 
peared to him as though written by an old man. After a 
long conversation, the latter became thoroughly imbued 
with German romanticism, and laying aside his tale and 
his verses, set himself to write a poem on the splendid 
and very ancient golden horns which had just been 
stolen from the royal cabinet of antiquities. In the 
most fascinating manner, with a ring and rhythm that 
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had never before been heard, he represented the horns 
as a choice gift of the gods, which they had taken back 
because man had failed to appreciate them as the pre¬ 
cious relics of a venerable antiquity, and valued them 
only for the amount of gold they contained. The work 
was well received, and Steffens loudly proclaimed that 
a new and great poet had arisen in Denmark. 

ILiterarg 'xlcthntg. 

What Oehlenschlager now achieved is simply astonish¬ 
ing. In the course of a few months he completed a 
large volume of poems, most of which bear evidence of 
the intellectual change whoch had taken place in him. 
It contains, besides a great number of romantic pieces, 
the lyrical drama of St. John’s Eve , one of the most 
remarkable of the author’s works. The play is full of 
romantic passages, and at the same time a bold chal¬ 
lenge, overflowing with the proud consciousness of cer¬ 
tain victory, against the narrow views of poetry and 
of life on the part of the old school of letters. The 
volume made the greatest sensation, and many of the 
old school were enraged at Oehlenschlager, but he 
carried the whole of the younger generation with him. 
All resistance was useless; and with this single daring 
stroke the poet gained the foremost place in Danish 
national literature. In 1805 there appeared two new 
volumes, which, in addition to a number of poems and 
cycles of poems, also contains the deeply significant 
and symbolical Vaulunders Saga, and a play in which 
the legend of Aladdin has been dramatized by a mas- 
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ter’s hand into one of the greatest masterpieces, not 
only in Scandinavian, but in European literature. 

(Erabcte antJ (Eragetu'es. 

In this year Oehlenschliiger made a journey abroad. 
He first visited Steffens in Halle, and then travelled in 
Germany, France, Italy and Switzerland, everywhere 
visiting the representatives of literature—Goethe, 
Tieck, Madame de Stael and others. During this tour 
he also wrote, or finished, some of his most exquisite 
works. In Halle he completed HaTcon Jarl, the finest 
of all his plays. In this tragedy the poet wished to 
extol Christianity as contrasted with heathenism, 
though the main interest attaches to the representative 
of the latter, who, in spite of his savage nature, is a 
grand character, drawn with great dramatic skill. His 
Palnatoke is the counterpart of Iiakon Jarl , in so far 
as the former represents one of the noblest characters 
in heathen times, with the shady side of Catholicism as 
a background. Between these two tragedies he wrote 
Balder hin Gode in the antique style, with the composi¬ 
tions of Sophocles fresh in his mind. 

From Horthern antiques Oehlenschliiger passed to 
the romantic Middle Age, borrowing from its ballad 
literature the materials for his tragedy Axel og Valborg. 
In Rome he wrote the tragedy of Corregio in the Ger¬ 
man language, as he was anxious to be recognized as a 
naturalized German author. Although his drama was 
played in several theatres, and was received with great 
applause, still he neither then nor later accomplished 
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his aim. The reason for this failure must, indeed, be 
partly sought in his marked Northern spirit and feel¬ 
ing, which found no intelligent response in Germany, 
but more in the fact that the whole pantheon of North¬ 
ern gods and heroes from which Oehlenschliiger bor¬ 
rowed bis materials was at tbe time almost entirely 
unknown in Germany. 

Though unsuccessful in Germany, Oehlenschliiger 
secured all the greater recognition in his own country, 
and when he returned home in 1809, he was greeted 
as Denmark's greatest bard. All the works he had 
sent from abroad had produced an extraordinary sensa¬ 
tion, both on account of their genuine poetic character 
and for the author’s enthusiastic advocacy of the 
significance of Northern antiquities. The people began 
to grow conscious of their own national peculiarities, 
and the new era was in full progress. 

Controberso foitf) longgescn. 

During the first years after his return Oehlenschliiger 
published a large number of works, many of which are 
of inferior quality; and now there broke out 
between him, or, rather between his adherents and Dag- 
gesen, a violent feud, that was destined to make a great 
stir in Danish literature. At first both the poets were 
on the best of terms, and when Baggesen left Denmark 
in 1800, never to return there again, as he believed, 
he bequeathed to his successor “his Danish lyre.” But 
during his stay abroad Oehlenschliiger had frequent 
occasion to be displeased with Baggesen, while the lat- 
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ter, as the senior poet and enjoying an established 
reputation in literature, would assume a patronizing 
attitude toward his competitor, whose superority he 
was, however, secretly and reluctantly obliged to admit. 
When Oelilenschlager, on his return to Denmark, pub¬ 
lished a series of mediocre works, which were received 
with great enthusiasm and admiration by his friends, 
Baggesen seized the opportunity of submitting Oehlen- 
schliiger’s tragedies to a very searching criticism, 
though it made at the time but little impression. 
Again, when his rival wrote hurriedly some very weak 
opera texts, for which Weyse and Kuhlau composed 
their beautiful music, Baggesen assumed in his critical 
reviews an attitude so hostile and reckless, and a spirit 
so ungenerous, that in spite of the sound judgment 
with which he defended the cause of correct taste, they 
failed to produce the desired effect, on account of the 
author’s bitterness toward his more fortunate rival. 

Oelilenschlager himself took little part in the contro¬ 
versy; but during the entire feud he continued to pub¬ 
lish new works in rapid succession, some of them in his 
happiest mood, though more were written with haste 
and carelessness. Among the former were the cycle of 
romances, entitled Helge and several tragedies. These 
were followed by the beautiful dramatic idyll of The 
Little Shepherd Boy , which made so favorable an 
impression that Baggesen ceased his persecutions and 
soon afterward left the country, or rather was driven 
from it by the friends of his more popular rival. 

The later works of Oelilenschlager include the great 
eycle of epic poems styled The Gods of the North, an- 
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other epic named Rolf Krage, and the tragedies of Yrsa, 
Erik and Abel, Dina, and Dronning Margrete. As a 
writer of comedies he does not rank very high. Such 
as came from his pen, and especially his Freyjas Altar, 
which he revised many times, show that, while he pos¬ 
sessed the humor, he lacked the reflection which is in¬ 
dispensable in comedy intended to fulfill its main pur¬ 
pose, that of reflecting faithful pictures of life. 

Like Baggesen, Oehlenschlager also had, as critics 
remarked, a strange illusion that he could be a German, 
as well as a Danish, poet. When he began his literary 
career, he deeply felt how much he owed to the great 
poets of Germany, and he also realized that the Ger¬ 
mans were a people closely related to the Danes. He 
therefore made an attempt to belong to both, but his 
effort was unsuccessful, and when he approached the 
end of his life, he saw that he had not, as he had in¬ 
tended, directed the eyes of his countrymen to the 
South, but that he turned them to the North, and that 
he had awakened in the northern nations a vivid realiza¬ 
tion of their racial affinity, a fact obscured by centuries 
of discord. In the summer of 1829 Tegner crowned 
“the northern king of song” in the Lund cathedral. 
This was the recognition of the auspicious fact “that the 
time of discord was at an end.” The long career of this 
“Adam of the skalds” closed in 1850. 

(Stunt) ting. 

In Nicolai Frederik Severin Grundtvig we have a 
nature widely different from that of Oehlenschlager, 
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and yet one that exercised an important' influence on the 
intellectual life of Denmark. He was as much devoted 
to the service of the church as to that of poetry, and the 
religious transformation which he underwent brought 
him into violent conflict with the spiritless and anti¬ 
quated views of Christianity that were in vogue in his 
day. In his first sermon, delivered in 1810, he took for 
his text, “Why has the Word of God departed from his 
house?” By this discourse he provoked the hostility of 
the entire clergy of Copenhagen, and the result was 
sentence of expulsion. Yet, at fifty, he became a 
bishop, and never ceased in his warfare against infidelity 
and rationalism. 

Grundtvig was a most prolific writer, producing more 
than a hundred volumes, besides a vast number of arti¬ 
cles for various periodicals. Ho branch of literature 
was foreign to him, and he furnished valuable con¬ 
tributions to nearly all the more important fields touch¬ 
ing the intellectual development of Denmark. Though 
a thorough student of Shakespeare and Schiller, he 
added nothing worthy of note to the stock of dramatic 
literature, probably deeming that the stage and the 
pulpit were not fitting associates. But the poetical ele¬ 
ment is everywhere conspicuous in his works, and it was 
said of him that he was a skald in the old-fashioned 
sense of the word, considering his art merely as a means 
to an end. He never wrote poetry for its own sake, 
merely giving utterance in song to the great thoughts 
that filled him. Most of his poems are marked by rare 
power and tenderness; so that the reader feels they have 
welled forth from a strong and profoundly poetical soul. 
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They teem with a wealth of original and striking pic¬ 
tures, and the verses are remarkable for their full- 
toned harmony, while the author possesses a remark¬ 
able faculty of discovering new and rich veins in the 
old and forgotten treasures of the language. His words 
come with power from the heart, and they touch the 
heart; but they rarely bear the impression of having- 
passed through the purifying crucible of reflection. 

Cnpmattn. 

We have seen that Ochlenschlager, in a certain sense, 
belonged to the Romantic school. Grundtvig had noth¬ 
ing whatever to do with it, but there was another poet 
who was identified with Romanticism, and on whom 
Oehlenschliiger’s first works exercised a marked in¬ 
fluence. This was Bernhard Severin Ingemann. His 
father was a preacher, and it was from him that Bern- 
hard became imbued with the simple piety which char¬ 
acterizes all his poems. In his first collection, which 
among other things contains the Oriental legend 
Parizade, there is an elegiac, dreamy style, reminding 
one of Schiller, which, together with a graceful rhythm, 
pleased the public, and by his later works he continued 
to grow in popular favor. With the legendary poem, 
The Blade Knights, in which in a symbolic and fantastic 
form he gives expression to an ultra-idealistic concep¬ 
tion of the world, Ingemann closes the first epoch of 
his literary career, mainly as a lyric period. In the 
following years he wrote several dramas, in which the 
lyrical element is, however, still sufficiently prominent. 
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The most important one of these is the dramatised 
legend, Eeinald the Wonder Child, but his Masaniello 
and Blanca won the greatest success. 

In 1818 Ingemann entered on a long journey abroad, 
which was in many respects favorable to his develop¬ 
ment, especially in arousing him out of that' ethereal 
frame of mind in which, up to this time, he had written 
his works. While preparing The Traveller's Lyre, a 
collection of poem" which still contain traces of his 
former style, he had begun editing a long series of 
legends and tales, of which the first volume appeared in 
1819, and this was followed by several others. Though 
Ingemann was not yet completely emancipated from 
Romanticism, we find in this work more naturalness 
and freshness, and a more objective treatment. In his 
choice of subjects he also manifested a desire of gain¬ 
ing a more solid basis, first in his comedy, Magnetismen 
i Barberstuen, and more so in his Kampen for Valhal, 
in which the plot is taken from the ancient history of 
the fSTorth. But none of these efforts were very suc¬ 
cessful. His taste for the mystic and fantastic being 
closely allied to his Romanticism, he was naturally 
drawn to the middle ages, and even in his second 
epoch as a writer we find him borrowing the materials 
for his poem, The Deserted Castle, from the times of 
Valdemar the Great. 

From 1822, in which year he became Lector at the 
Soroe academy, began that period of his poetical career 
in which he completed his best works, and those which 
are of most importance to the literature of Denmark. 
First appeared the poem, Valdemar den Store; then fol- 
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lowed four historical novels, and the cycle was closed 
with the poem Dronning Margrete. In these works, 
based on the popular ballads of the middle ages, Inge- 
mann took Sir Walter Scott as his model, and though 
his novels are by no means equal to those of the 
renowned Scottish author, and are in many ways in¬ 
correct in personal characterization and historical color¬ 
ing, still they are exceedingly attractive on account of 
their vivid and graphic descriptions of the most glorious 
epoch of Danish history. They had a very stimulating 
influence on the Danish people, and by them, more than 
by any other of his works, Ingemann came to he re¬ 
garded as a national poet. The cycle of romances, 
Holger Danske , is also closely allied to these historical 
novels, and is one of his most original and attractive 
works. 

In later times Ingemann wrote several tales in which 
the plots are taken from real life. The best among 
them is the admirably written story, The Children of 
the Village , the materials for which were gathered in 
1852. Some of Ingemann’s dramatic works also date 
from this time, and with them he produced not a few 
lyric poems in his very best style. This is particularly 
true of his religious songs, which are distinguished for 
their sweetness, melody and love of nature. During 
the last years of his life he was deeply engrossed in 
religious speculations, the result of which he embodied 
in poetical compositions, such as Letters Containing the 
Thoughts of One Departed. lie died in 1862 at Soroe, 
where he had worked faithfully for forty years. 


IV. 


f^aits Christian An&crsm. 

Like many other writers who have mistaken their call¬ 
ing, Hans Christian Andersen believed that nature in¬ 
tended him for a dramatist, and always repudiated the 
title which the world gave to him as the children’s poet 
and story-teller. Very indignant was the letter which 
he wrote to a friend, when it was proposed to raise to 
him a statue in Copenhagen, in which he was repre¬ 
sented as surrounded by listening children. “Hone of 
the sculptors,” he said, “have known me; none of their 
sketches indicate that they have seen what is charac¬ 
teristic in me. It is the fashion to call me ‘the chil¬ 
dren’s poet.’ My aim has been to be the poet of all 
ages; children could not represent me.” Though An¬ 
dersen was not a dramatist in the proper sense of the 
word, his stories have served as the basis for many 
dramatic pieces in the lighter branches of the art. 

Character of 02Horkg. 

Hans Christian Andersen was a unique figure in 
Danish literature, and a solitary phenomenon in the 
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literature of the world. By the alchemy of genius 
he converted the common, neglected nonsense of the 
nursery into rare poetic treasure. Boots, who kills 
the ogre and marries- the princess—the typical lover 
in fiction from the remotest Aryan antiquity down 
to the present time—appears in Andersen in a hun¬ 
dred disguises, not with the rudimentary features of 
the old story, but modernized, individualized, and 
carrying on his shield an unobstrusive moral. In 
Jack the Dullard he comes nearest to his primitive pro¬ 
totype, and no visible effort is made to refine him. In 
The Most Extraordinary Thing he is the vehicle of a 
piece of social satire, and narrowly escapes the lot 
which the fates seem especially to have prepared for 
inventors, that is, to make the fortune of some un¬ 
scrupulous clown, while they themselves die in poverty. 
In The Porter's Son he is an aspiring artist, full of the 
fire of genius, and he wins his princess by conquering 
that many-headed ogre with which every self-made man 
has to battle—the world’s envy, and malice and con¬ 
tempt for a lowly origin. It would be easy to multiply 
examples but these may suffice. 

fHornl purpose. 

In another species of fairy tale, which Andersen may 
be said to have invented, incident seems to be secondary 
to the moral purpose, which is yet so artfully hidden 
that it requires a certain maturity of intellect to detect 
it. In this field Andersen has done his noblest work and 
in this he has earned his immortality. Who can read, 
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for instance, that marvellous little story, The Ugly 
Duckling, without perceiving that it is a subtle and 
most exquisite revenge the poet is taking upon the hum¬ 
drum Philistine world, which despised and humiliated 
him before he lifted his wings and flew away with the 
swans, who knew him as their brother? Likewise in 
The Goloshes of Fortune there is a wealth of amusing 
adventure, all within the reach of a child’s comprehen¬ 
sion, and which more than suffices to fascinate the 
reader who fails to penetrate beneath the surface. The 
delightful satire, which is especially applicable to 
Danish society, is undoubtedly lost to nine out of ten 
of the author’s foreign readers, but so prodigal is he, 
both of humorous and pathetic meaning, that every one 
is charmed with what he finds, without suspecting how 
much he has missed. The Little Mermaid belongs to 
the same order of stories, though the pathos here pre¬ 
dominates, and the resemblance to Fouque’s Undine is 
rather too striking. But perhaps the gem of the whole 
collection is The Emperor’s New Clothes, which, in 
subtlety of intention and universality of application, 
rises above age and nationality. Respect for the world’s 
opinion and the tyranny of fashion have never been 
satirized with more exquisite humor than in the figure 
of the emperor walking the streets of his capital in his 
night robe, followed by his ecstatic courtiers. 

Stgle. 

It was not only in the choice of his theme that Ander¬ 
sen was original. He also created a style, though he 
4— voi. xvir. 
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borrowed much of it from the nursery. “It was per¬ 
fectly wonderful,” “You would scarcely have believed 
it,” “One would have supposed that there was some¬ 
thing the matter in the poultry-yard, but there was 
nothing at all the matter”—such beginnings are not 
what we expect to find in dignified literature. No one 
but Andersen has ever dared to employ them. As 
Doctor Brandes has said in his essay on Andersen, no 
one has ever attempted, before him, to transfer the 
vivid mimicry and gesticulation which accompany a 
nursery tale to the printed page. If you tell a child 
about a horse, you don’t say that it neighed, but you 
imitate the sound; and the child’s laughter or fascinated 
attention compensates you for your loss of dignity. 
The more successfully you crow, roar, grunt, and mew, 
the more vividly you call up the image and demeanor 
of the animal you wish to represent, and the more im¬ 
pressed is your juvenile audience. Now, Andersen 
does all these things in print, a truly wonderful feat. 
Every variation in the pitch of the voice—we might 
almost say every change of expression in the story¬ 
teller’s face—is contained in the text. He does not 
write his story, he tells it; and all the children of the 
whole wide world sit about him and listen with eager, 
wide-eyed wonder to his marvellous improvisations. 

In reading Andersen’s collected works one is par¬ 
ticularly impressed with the fact that what he did out¬ 
side of his chosen field is of an inferior quality—in¬ 
ferior as judged by his own high standard, though in 
itself often valuable and interesting. The Improvisa¬ 
tor, upon which, next to the Wonder-tales, Iris fame 
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chiefly rests, is a kind of disguised autobiography, which 
exhibits the author’s morbid sensibility and what may 
be called the feminine character of his mind. To 
appeal to the reader’s pity in your hero’s behalf is a 
daring experiment, and it cannot, except in brief 
scenes, be successful. A prolonged strain of compas¬ 
sion soon becomes wearisome, and not the worthiest ob¬ 
ject in the world can keep one’s charity interested 
through four hundred pages. Antonio, in the Im¬ 
provisator e, is a milksop whom the author, with a lavish 
expenditure of sympathy, parades as a hero. He is pos¬ 
itively ludicrous in his pitiful softness, vanity, and 
humility. That the book nevertheless remains unfail¬ 
ingly popular is chiefly due to the poetic intensity with 
which the author absorbed and portrayed every Roman 
sight and sound. Italy throbs and glows in the pages 
of the Improvisator6, —the old vagabond Italy of pre- 
Garibaldian days, when priests and bandits and pretty 
women divided the power of Church and State. 

The same feminine sentimentality which, in spite of 
its picturesqueness, makes the Improvisators un¬ 
palatable to many readers, is still more glaringly ex¬ 
hibited in 0. T. and the Two Baronesses. In The 
Story of My Life this quality again asserts itself on 
every page in the most unpleasant manner. The 
author makes no effort to excite the reader’s imagina¬ 
tion, but he makes constant appeals to his sympathy. 
Nevertheless this autobiography rivals in historic and 
poetic worth Rousseau’s Confessions and Benvenuto 
Cellini’s Life. The absolute candor with which Ander¬ 
sen lays bare his soul, the complete intentional or un- 
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intentional self-revelation, gives a psychological value 
to the book which no mere literary graces could bestow. 

jfatrg QTalc of filg 3Ltfe. 

Andersen conceived of his life as a fairy tale, and 
delighted in living up to his own ideal of living. The 
very title of his autobiography in Danish—Mit Livs 
Eventyr—shows this conclusively; and it ought to have 
been rendered in English The Fairy Tale of My Life. 

The feeling of the marvelous pervades the book 
from beginning to end. The prose facts of life had 
but a remote and indistinct existence to the poet, and 
he blundered along miserably in his youth, supported 
and upheld by a dim but unquenchable aspiration. He 
commiserated himself, and yet felt that there was some¬ 
thing great in store for him because of his exceptional 
endowments. Every incident in his career he treated 
as if it were a miracle, which required the suspension 
of the laws of the universe for its performance. God 
was a benevolent old man, with a long beard—just as 
depicted in Luther’s Catechism—who sat up in the 
skies and spent his time chiefly in managing the affairs 
of Hans Christian Andersen as pleasantly as possible; 
and Hans Christian was duly grateful, and cried out 
on every third or fourth page at the thought of the 
goodness of God or man. Sometimes, for a change, he 
cried out at the wickedness of the latter, and marvelled, 
with the naivete of a spoiled child, that there should 
be such wicked people in the world, who should persist 
in misunderstanding and misrepresenting him. His 
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-world was the child’s world, in which there is but one 
grand division into good and bad, and the innumerable 
host that occupy the middle-ground between them is 
ignored. Those who praised what he wrote were good 
people; those who ridiculed him were a malignant and 
black-hearted lot, whom he was very sorry for and 
would include in his prayers, in the hope that God 
would make them better. 

With all of us there was a time when we also were 
addicted to a similar classification, and this is a sign 
of immaturity of intellect; in Andersen’s case it is one 
of the many indications that, intellectually, he never 
outgrew his childhood. He never possessed the power 
of judgment that we expect in a grown-up man. His 
opinions on social and political questions were entirely 
worthless. And yet he was, in spite of all these limita¬ 
tions—nay, even in consequence of them—a poet of 
rare power. The vitality which, in other authors 
goes toward intellectual development, produced in him 
strength and intensity of imagination. Everything 
which his fancy touched it invested with life and 
beauty. It divined the secret soul of bird, and beast 
and inanimate things. His hens and ducks and don¬ 
keys speak as hens and ducks and donkeys would speak 
if they had the gift of speech. Their temperaments 
and characters are scrupulously respected. Even shirt- 
collars, darning-needles, flowers and sunbeams, he en¬ 
dowed with physiognomies and speech, fairly consistent 
with their ruling characteristics. This personification, 
especially of inanimate objects, may at first appear 
arbitrary; but it is a part of the consistency of Ander- 
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sen’s genius that it never stoops to mere amusing and 
fantastic trickery. The character of the darning- 
needle is the character which a child would naturally 
attribute to a darning-needle, and the whole multitude 
of vivid personifications which fills his tales is governed 
by the same consistent, but dimly apprehended instinct. 
Of course, it is not asserted that he was conscious of 
any such consistency; creative processes rarely are con¬ 
scious. But he needed no reflection in order to dis¬ 
cover the child’s view of its own world. He never 
ceased to regard the world from the child’s point of 
view, and his personification of an old clothes-press or 
a darning-needle were therefore as natural as that of 
a child who beats the chair against which it bumped 
its head. 

In works of more ambitious scope, where this code 
of conduct would be out of place, Andersen was never 
wholly at ease. As lovers, his heroes usually cut a 
sorry figure; their milk-and-water passion is described, 
but it is never felt. They make themselves ridiculous 
by their innocence, and arc amusing when they least 
suspect it. Likewise, in his autobiography, he is con¬ 
tinually exposing himself to ridicule by his naive 
candor, and his inability to adapt himself to the eti¬ 
quette which prevails among grown-up people. For 
many years to come, the fair creatures of his fancy 
will continue to brighten the childhood of new genera¬ 
tions. It is in this happy, passionless realm that Ander¬ 
sen dwells, and here he reigns supreme. No rival has 
ever entered this sphere, r.nu even critics are excluded. 
^Nevertheless, Andersen need have no fear of the latter; 
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for even if they had the wish, they would not have the 
power to rob him of his laurels. 

Career. 

But enough of comment; let us now turn to the story 
of his life. Ilans Christian Andersen was born in the 
little towrn of Odense, on the island of Fiinen, April 
2, 1805. His father w r as a poor shoemaker with some 
erratic ambitions; or, if his son’s word may be trusted, 
a man of richly gifted and truly poetic mind. His wife 
was a few years older and much more ignorant than 
himself; and, when they began housekeeping together, 
in a little back room, they rejoiced in being able to nail 
together a bridal bed out of the scaffolding which had 
recently supported a dead nobleman’s coffin. The 
black mourning drapery which yet clung to the wood 
gave them quite a sense of magnificence. Their first 
child, nans Christian, grew up amid these mean sur¬ 
roundings, constantly worried by the street boys, who 
made a butt of him, and tortured him in a thousand in¬ 
genious ways known to their species. He had practically 
no early education; but, for all that, was haunted 
with dreams foreshadowing his future greatness. 
Guided by this premonition, he started, at the age of 
fourteen, for Copenhagen, a tall, ill-favored, and un¬ 
gainly lad, but resolved, somehow or other, to conquer 
fame and honor. He tried his fortune as a dancer, 
singer, actor, and failed lamentably in all his efforts. 
He could not himself estimate the extent of his own 
ignorance, nor could he dream what a figure he was 
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cutting. Undismayed by rebuffs, though suffering 
agony from his wounded vanity, he wrote poems, 
comedies and tragedies, in which he plagiarized, more 
or less unconsciously, from the elder Danish poets. 
Finally, Jonas Collins, one of the directors of the Royal 
theatre, became interested in the youth, whose unusual 
ambition meant either madness or genius. He induced 
King Frederick VI to pay for his education, and after 
half a dozen years at school Hans Christian passed the 
entrance examination at the university. His patron 
continued to assist him, and his hospitable house in 
Bredgade became a second home to Andersen. There 
he met, for the first time, people of refinement and cul¬ 
ture on equal terms, and his morbid self-introspection 
was, in a measure, cured by kindly association, tem¬ 
pered by wholesome fun and friendly criticism. He 
now resolved to abandon his university studies and de¬ 
vote his life to literature. 

3EarIg ESgorks. 

Strange to say, in his first book. A Pedestrian Tour, 
published at the age of twenty-four, he assumed by 
turns the blase mask of Heine and the fantastically 
eccentric mask of Hoffmann, both of which ill became 
his good-natured, plebeian, Danish countenance. For 
ail that, the book was a success; and no less an authority 
than the aesthetic grand mogul, Heiberg, hailed it as 
a work of no common merit. It strikes us to-day as 
an exhibition of that mocking smartness of youth which 
often hides a childish heart. His vaudeville, Love 
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on the Nicholas Tower , which satirizes the drama of 
chivalry, is in the same vein, and also made a hit. A 
volume of poems was likewise well received; but soon 
afterward he met with his first literary reverse. A 
second collection of verses, entitled Phantasies and 
Sketches, was pitilessly ridiculed by Henrik Hertz, in 
his Letters from the Dead, and Andersen’s lack of style 
and violations of syntax were rather maliciously com¬ 
mented upon. If Gabriel’s trumpet had sounded, it 
could not have startled Andersen more; he was in 
despair; and, like the great child he was, went about 
craving sympathy, and weeping when he failed to 
find it. 

dtabcls. 

In 1831 Andersen made his first trip abroad. “By 
industry and frugality,” he says, “I had saved up a lit¬ 
tle sum of money, so I resolved to spend a couple of 
weeks in Northern Germany.” The result of this jour¬ 
ney was Shadow Pictures, which was followed by 
Vignettes on Danish Poets, and a chaplet of verse en¬ 
titled The Twelve Months of the Year. It is quite true, 
as he affirms, that in his Vignettes “he only spoke of 
that which was good in these poets;” but in consequence 
there is a great lack of Attic salt in the book. 

In 1833 he again went abroad, visited Germany, 
France, Switzerland and Italy, and sent home the 
dramatic poem Agnete and the Merman, the com¬ 
parative failure of which was a great grief to him. 
After his return from Borne, in 1835, he published his 
Improvisatore, which slowly won its way. It was the 
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reputation which this novel gained abroad that changed 
public opinion in Denmark in its favor. A second 
novel, Only a Fiddler, is a fresh variation of his auto¬ 
biography, and the lachrymose and chaotic story, 
0. T .—the brand of the Odense penitentiary—de¬ 
served no better reception than was accorded to it. 

Kales for Klfiltiren. 

It is singular that misconception and adversity never 
hardened Andersen or toughened the fibre of his per¬ 
sonality. The same lamentable lack of robustness— 
not to say manliness—which marked his youth, re¬ 
mained his prevailing characteristic until the end of 
his life. It is, however, probable that, if he had ever 
reached intellectual maturity, both himself and the 
world would have been losers. It is his unique dis¬ 
tinction to have expressed a simplicity of soul which is 
usually dumb—which has, at all events, nowhere else 
recorded itself in literature. We all have a dim recol¬ 
lection of how the world looked from the nursery win¬ 
dow; but no book has preserved so vivid and accurate 
a negative of that marvellous panorama as Andersen’s 
Wonder Tales for Children, the first collection of which 
appeared in 1835. All the jumbled, distorted propor¬ 
tions of things—like the reflection of a landscape in a 
crystal ball—are capitally reproduced. The fantasti¬ 
cally personifying fancy of childhood, where does it 
have more delightful play? The radiance of an en¬ 
chanted fairy realm that bursts like an iridescent soap- 
bubble at the touch of the finger of reason, where does 
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it linger in more alluring beauty than in The Sand¬ 
man, The Little Mermaid, or The Ice-Maiden? There 
is a bloom, an undefinable, dewy freshness about the 
grass, the flowers, the very light, and the children’s 
sweet faces. 


SJEontier Kales. 

Throughout the first series of Wonder Tales there is 
an air of make-believe, which imposes upon us delight¬ 
fully, and makes us accept the most incredible doings, 
as we accept them in a dream, as the most natural 
thing in the world. In the later series, where the 
didactic tale becomes more frequent, as in The Pine 
Tree, The Wind’s Tale, The Buckwheat, there is an 
occasional forced note. The story-teller becomes a 
benevolent, moralizing uncle, who takes the child upon 
his knee in order to instruct while entertaining it. But 
he is no more in the game. A cloying sweetness of 
tone, such as sentimental people often adopt toward 
children, spoils more than one of the fables; and when 
occasionally he ventures upon a love story, as in The 
Rose-Elf, The Old Bachelor’s Nightcap, The Porter’s 
Son, he is apt to be as unintentionally amusing as he 
is in telling his own love episode in The Fairy Tale of 
My Life. We all feel that there is something incon¬ 
gruous in a child’s talking of love. 

Plans. 

But, as we have seen, his world-wide fame as the 
poet of childhood never satisfied Andersen. He never 
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accepted it without a protest. It neither pleased nor 
sufficed him. lie was especially eager to win laurels 
as a dramatist, and in 1839 won his first dramatic suc¬ 
cess hy a farcical vaudeville, entitled The Invisible ai 
Sprogoe. Then followed the romantic drama, The 
Mulatto, which charmed the public and disgusted the 
critics, and The Moorish Maiden, which disgusted both. 
These plays are slipshod in construction, but emo¬ 
tionally effective. The characters are loose-fibred and 
vague, and have no more backbone than the author 
himself. Johan Ludvig Heiberg thought it time to 
chastise the half-cultured shoemaker’s son for his audac¬ 
ity, and in the third act of A Soul After Death, held 
him up to ridicule. Andersen, stabbed again to the 
heart, hastened away from home, “suffering and dis¬ 
concerted,” as he declares. But before leaving, he 
published A Picture-Boolc Without Pictures, which is 
attached to the American edition of his Stories and 
Tales, and deserves its place. The moon’s pathetic and 
humorous observations on the world she looks down 
upon every evening of her circuit have already be¬ 
come classic in half a dozen languages. The little girl, 
who came to kiss the hen and to beg her pardon; the 
ragged street gamin, who died upon the throne of 
France; the Hindoo maid, who burned her lamp upon 
the bank of the Ganges in order to see if her lover 
was alive; the little girl, who was penitent because she 
laughed at the lame duckling with a red rag around 
its leg—the whole inimitable gallery is known from 
beginning to end. The tenderest, the softest, the 
most virginal spirit breathes through all these sketches. 
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They are sentimental, no doubt, and a trifle too sweet; 
but they belong to a period of our lives when a little 
excess in that direction does not displease us. 

In 1842 Andersen gave to the world A Poet's Bazaar, 
a chronicle of his travels through nearly all the coun¬ 
tries of Europe. Two years later came the drama of 
The King is Dreaming, and in the following year, the 
fairy comedy The Flower of Fortune. But his highest 
dramatic triumph was the anonymous comedy The 
New Lying-in Room, which, in a measure, proved 
his contention that it was personal hostility and 
not critical scruples that made so large a portion of the 
Copenhagen literati persecute him. For the very men 
who would have been the first to hold his play up to 
scorn were the heartiest in their applause, as long as 
they did not know that Andersen was its author. Less 
pronounced was the success of the lyrical drama Little 
Kirsten, and the somewhat ambitious epic Ahasverus, 
came very near being a failure. The next ventures of 
this versatile writer were the novels The Two Baron¬ 
esses, and the fairy comedies, More than Pearls and 
Gold, adapted from a German original; The Sandman, 
and The Elder Tree Mother (1851). Three other 
comedies, He was not Born, On Langehro, and When 
the Spaniards were Here, complete the cycle of his 
dramatic productions. 

Hast Bags. 

Though Andersen never attained in Copenhagen an 
uncontested recognition of his talent, honors, both from 
home and abroad, were showered upon him. But in 
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spite of obloquy and ridicule at home, Andersen con¬ 
tinued bis triumphant progress through all the lands of 
the civilized world. In 1875 his tale, The Story of a 
Mother, was published simultaneously in fifteen 
languages, in honor of his seventieth birthday. A few 
months later, he died at the villa Rolighed, near 
Copenhagen. His life was indeed as marvellous as any 
of his tales. A gleam of light from the wonderland in 
which he dwelt seems to have fallen upon his cradle 
and to have illuminated his whole career. It was cer¬ 
tainly in this illumination that he himself saw it, as 
appears in the opening sentence of autobiography: “My 
life is a lovely fairy tale, happy and full of incidents.” 

The softness, the sweetness, the juvenile innocence 
of Danish Romanticism found their happiest expression 
in him; on the other hand are his superficiality, the 
lack of steel in his will, his vagueness and irresponsibil¬ 
ity. If he did not invent a new literary form, he en¬ 
riched and dignified an old one, and revealed in it a 
world of unsuspected beauty. lie was great in little 
things, and little in great things. He had a heart of 
gold, a silver tongue, and the spine of a mollusk. Like 
a flaw in a diamond, a curious plebeian streak cut 
straight across his nature. With all his virtues he 
lacked that higher self-esteem which we call nobility. 


V. 

Accent ©ant's?) ©rmna. 

Johan Ludvig Heiberg, a son of Peder Andreas Hei¬ 
berg, though he must be characterized as a Romanticist, 
and was on his first appearance strongly influenced by 
Oehlenschliiger, is still in many respects a sharp con¬ 
trast to the poets and dramatists already described. 
While the latter abandoned themselves freely to their 
poetical inspirations, without criticising their own 
works, Heiberg was in the highest sense reflective, and 
he severely criticised all his own productions. In 1814 
he published his first great work, Marionettheatret, 
which contained two Romantic dramas, Don Juan and 
Potter Walter, their refined and noble diction attracting 
wide attention. Three years later appeared Boldly 
Ventured is Half the Victory, a study from Calderon, 
of. whom Heiberg was a great admirer, choosing him 
as the subject of his thesis for the degree of doctor. In 
the same year he published a Romantic work on the 
Psyche myth. His critical bent had already shown 
itself in a dramatic satire, in which he rebuked in a 
most scathing manner the vagaries of the Romantic 
school, especially Ingemann’s idealistic dramas and the 
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public who were wild with enthusiasm over them. This 
led to a feud between himself and Grundtvig, who as¬ 
sumed the defense of Ingemann, but was completely 
vanquished by Heiberg’s reply. 

^eibcrg’s Taut)cbtile. 

After a few years’ residence in Kiel, where he was 
appointed lector of Danish language and literature, 
Heiberg published in Copenhagen a number of vaude¬ 
villes which made a great stir in sesthetical circles. The 
peculiarity of this kind of play, as introduced on the 
Danish stage, consists in the manner in which the words 
and music are blended into one, but still so that the 
music is the subordinate element, serving chiefly to give 
a lyric character to the drama. The models of these 
light and lively little pieces were really taken from the 
French stage, but in Heiberg’s hands the vaudeville 
was essentially changed, and became an entirely new 
dramatic species, which he well knew how to use as a 
means for arousing that taste for the local comic ele¬ 
ment which is peculiar to the Danish people. The 
vaudevilles were received with storms of applause on 
account of the genuine humor in the dialogue and in 
the couplets, the charming melodies admirably adapted 
to the words, and the really comical characters that 
occur in the plays. The enthusiasm came, however, 
only from the public at large; for critics directed per¬ 
sistent and violent attacks against the new style of 
drama. 

Of Heiberg’s greater plays, Elverhoi is the most re- 
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markable. Here, as well as in Syvsoverdag, the style of 
the popular ballad has been applied in a masterly man¬ 
ner for the purpose of increasing the romantic coloring. 
In the comedy of Alferne, Tieck’s fairy tale Die Elfin 
has been dramatized with great art and skill. The 
Aristophanic comedy, A Soul after Death , is a strik¬ 
ingly humorous satire on narrow-mindness, with bold 
indirect sallies against various prominent individuals 
and the prevailing tendencies in the literature of the 
period. In addition to many novels and lyric poems, 
he also wrote the charming cycle of romances'called 
De Nygifte. 

Of all Heiberg’s poetical compositions his vaude¬ 
villes have had the most influence on the development 
of Danish literature, and by them he gained his aim, 
which was to awaken the people to a taste for local 
comedy; thus he created the conditions by which 
modern comedy flourished in Denmark. In his various 
relations to the theatre, as dramatist, manager and 
censor, Heiberg exercised an important influence on 
its development. 

Though Heiberg was not the centre of a school, a 
number of poets grouped themselves around him, 
chief among whom was Henrik Hertz, the founder of 
the new comedy in Denmark. The first important 
work from his pen was Amors Genistreger, a charming 
comedy in verse, a kind of poetical composition hover¬ 
ing between the pathetic and the work-a-day element. 

1 his afforded an excellent arena for sportive grace, and 
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Avas the field in which Hertz, by the very bent of his 
genius, felt himself most at home. At the same time he 
published his celebrated Ghost’s Letters, or Epistles 
from Paradise, a series of rhymed epistles in which he 
has taken Baggesen as his model in respect to form; but 
the work is written with such skill and excellence that 
the disciple may be said to have surpassed his master. 

In subsequent poetical works, Ilertz made a practical 
application of the aesthetic theories which he had laid 
down in his rhymed epistles. But the drama was his 
specialty, and he produced much that was of excellence 
in every branch of theatrical composition. Following 
in the wake of Heiberg, he wrote admirable vaude¬ 
villes, such as The Debate in the Police Friend —a local 
paper—and A Park for the Poor. He also wrote 
comedies, for which the plot was taken from life, such 
as The Savings Bank, The Visit to Copenhagen; plays 
in which the plots were borrowed from various countries 
and various ages; and finally he produced romantic 
plays. In most of his pieces, with the exception, per¬ 
haps, of his vaudevilles, which, on the whole, are in¬ 
ferior to Heiberg’s, Hertz evinces perfect command of 
the technical methods of the drama and a never-failing 
vein of humor which produces a most excellent effect, 
especially in those of his works that deal with national 
subjects. 

Palutmn fHiillet. 

Among the fellow-students of Hans Christian Ander¬ 
sen, at the University of Copenhagen, was Frederik 
Paludan-Miiller, whose poetical works are so rich in 
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thought and have such intrinsic value that he must he 
regarded as one of the most prominent of Danish poets. 
The first works that he published, his poetic and patri¬ 
otic romances, and his witty and graceful play, Love 
at the Court, awakened great expectation, and this was 
further increased by his two poems, Danserinden and 
Love and Psyche. 

£toant flamer. 

The satirical tendency of Paludan-Miiller’s muse, 
directed against his own time, reached its climax in the 
dramatic poem of Adam Homo, in which the half-deri¬ 
sive, half-plaintive satire of his early performances de¬ 
veloped into biting irony. The poet has seen the world 
in the meantime, and has learned to know humanitv. 
What he has seen has filled his soul with disgust and 
resentment, and in this mood he created his great poem, 
which is one of the most remarkable that any literature 
can boast. The author looks upon the sea of humanity 
about him, and from the multitude he selects an indi¬ 
vidual, a very ordinary mortal, and then shows how his 
hero, whose intellectual powers are of no mean order, 
and who might have become something good and use¬ 
ful, from mere human weakness permits the in¬ 
tellectual capital with which Heaven has endowed him 
to be squandered, and the hero ends as a miserable 
snob; but this does not prevent him from attaining a 
high social position in the world. As a contrast to this 
individual, whose career is sketched from the cradle to 
the grave, the poet has introduced a female character 
of the highest purity and intellectual beauty, refined 
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and charming, hut no less human and frail than the 
hero himself. 

l&alamus. 

The poet again employs the religious-ethical element 
in some of the Lest of his later warks, as Abel’s Death, 
Paradiset, AJiasverus, and Kalcenus. The last of these 
is profoundly conceived and executed in brilliant style. 
The author here represents the Greek intellectual life 
with its exclusive love of beauty, and contrasts it with 
the speculative Hindoo mysticism, with its hazy, yet far 
more ambitious, ideals, and then he impersonates these 
essentially different views of life, the Greek by the 
world-conquering Alexander, and the Indian by the 
sage Kalaenus, who is solely in quest of God. The latter 
enthusiastically greets the young hero as the divinity 
whom he has so long been expecting, but by degrees he 
sees that he has been taking appearances for the reality, 
and he expiates his error by immolating himself on an 
altar to the God whom he has offended. With match¬ 
less art and skill the writer has succeeded in drawing 
truthful and striking pictures from both the worlds 
which have come into conflict, and, as each of the 
principal figures is right from his own standpoint, the 
effect is naturally tragical. A halo of beauty is thrown 
around the heroic figure of Alexander and around the 
life of which it is the centre. 

Of Paludan-Miiller’s compositions that deal with 
ancient mythology, the best, in addition to his Love and 
Psyche, are Venus, Titlion, and The Wedding of the 
Dryad. All his works in this field are clothed in the 
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dramatic form; tlie only exception being the small lyric 
Adonis, which was written a short time before his death. 
Though his dramatic works are not equal in depth and 
solidity to his other productions, they are still very 
attractive on account of their refined and pregnant dic¬ 
tion, and the sublime lyric vein pervading them. 


Ploug. 

In Parmo Ivarl Ploug we meet with a very character¬ 
istic combination of the poet and the new practical ideas 
which had such great influence on the younger genera- 
tion. From his youth he was a strenuous advocate of 
Scandinavianism and of liberal progressive sentiments, 
and for these he fought both in his songs and in the 
paper which he edited. He began his literary career as 
a writer of songs for the students, for whom he wrote 
a number of witty and graceful poems. They were 
originally intended simply for the narrow circle of his 
comrades, but on account of their peculiar power and 
freshness they soon found their way to the people. In 
several dramatic works, overflowing with humor, he 
poured forth a most telling satire on the political and 
literary conditions of his time. It was not long before 
he became the bard of the whole people, and for many 
years his voice was heard on every national event. 

pjostrap. 

Jen Christian Hostrup, like Ploug, proceeded from 
the circle of university students for whom he wrote 
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songs brimful of youthful buoyancy. Presently be 
also wrote comedies, operettas, which at first were 
played with great success at the Student’s Union, but 
also reached the public at large, and by his comedy 
Cjenhoerne he at once became the favorite of all 
classes. This piece was soon followed by a series of 
vaudevilles and operas, all brimful of bright harmless 
fun, while some of them do not lack a serious back¬ 
ground. In the text are inserted excellent songs cung 
to most charming airs, so that his plays are among the 
most amusing and popular on the Danish stage. In 
addition to his dramatic works, Hostrup has written 
a number of beautiful songs and graceful lyrics, among 
which his patriotic hymns are marked by a rare sublim¬ 
ity of style. In 1855 he became a preacher, and after 
that time was seldom heard from, but always with the 
same freshness of thought and form, and the same 
genial warmth of feeling and sentiment as in his earlier 
productions. 

St Darns!) Slutijoress. 

The most prominent female writer in the first half 
of the nineteenth century was Thomasine Christine 
Gyllembourg-Ehrensviird, who, while still very young, 
married Peder Andreas Heiberg, and became the 
mother of Johan Ludvig. After her husband’s banish¬ 
ment, she made an alliance with the Swedish baron, 
whose name she bore, himself an exile from Sweden 
through taking part in the conspiracy against Gustav 
III. Though a woman of remarkable culture and pos¬ 
sessed of rare poetic talent, she did not make her liter- 
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arv debut until she was fifty-three years of age. This 
was done in the novel, Familien Polonius, which 
anonymously and half in sport she allowed to appear 
in a journal edited by her son. The work met with such 
success that the authoress was encouraged to continue, 
writing a series of romances whose subjects were taken 
from every-day life. In a long career, rich in personal 
experiences, she had enjoyed exceptional opportunities 
to observe the doings of all classes of society; her 
culture, her amiability, and her broad humanity give a 
further charm to her descriptions. Several times she 
put her stories in dramatic dress; but they were never 
popular. 

©farskou. 

The plays of Thomas Overskou have something in 
common with those of Heiberg and Hertz; for, though 
by no means equal to them in merit, they are based on 
the dramatic foundations established by these more 
famous authors. But more valuable than any of Over- 
skou’s pieces is his elaborate work on the Danish 
theatre, with its history from the earliest traces of the 
Danish drama down to times in which he lived. Of 
Caspar Johan Boye, the best known plays are Juta and 
William Shakespeare; but he is better known as the 
author of some beautiful songs, both sacred and secular. 
The dramatic works of Just Mathias Thiele are held in 
slight esteem; but he was the author of a valuable life 
of Thorwaldsen and edited some choice collections of 
Danish popular legends. Paul Chievitz wrote novels 
and dramas in which there is a strong vein of comedy, 
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though many of them are somewhat crude in form, and 
otherwise below the usually accepted standards. 

2Tljc |3m'oti of iDfcatimce. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century the 
number of poets and dramatists began to decrease; 
for the spirit of the age was more practical, and the 
struggle for independence absorbed all other interests. 
Thus, for a decade or two, little of real merit was given 
to the stage. Among the few productions that are 
worthy of note is the lyrical drama of Drot og Marsh , 
by Christian Ricliardt, in which are shown talents of 
the highest order. Tie is also the author of a number 
of excellent lyrics, which, while showing much depth of 
feeling, are often original and always elegant in form. 
When, however, he forsakes the lyrical vein, as in his 
fairy tale, Tornerose, and his biblical poem of Judith , 
he assumes a task beyond his strength. Another lyric 
drama of merit is the Fulvia of Hans Wilhelm 
Kaalund, describing in a series of graphic scenes the 
struggle between early Christianity and the heathen 
faith. Both plays are widely read, but seldom acted; 
for the stage does not favor the lyric muse. Erik Bogh 
excelled in localizing foreign vaudevilles, which came 
from his hands in an entirely new and local dress. He 
also wrote original works, including one of the best 
comedies produced on the modern Danish stage. 
Christian Knud Frederik Molbech produced in his 
A mbrosius a drama which is remarkable for the excel¬ 
lence of its character drawing and for the beauty of its 
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poetic style. He is also the author of a faithful and 
elegant version of Dante’s LHvina Comedia, which, to¬ 
gether with the translations of Shakespeare by Foer- 
son, of Euripides and Homer by Wilster, and of Byron 
and Shakespeare by Lembcke, is the best that has been 
accomplished in rendering the foreign classics into 
Danish. 

l&eah'sm. 

The realistic element, though not entirely lacking in 
the Danish literature of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, is not conspicuous during that period. Palu- 
dan-Miiller and a few others, it is true, drew very freely 
on real life, which they possessed the faculty of de¬ 
scribing vividly and faithfully; but behind these 
pictures of reality there is always an ideal conception 
of life, and the former are used only for the purpose of 
satire, or to pave the way for the ideal. By the middle 
of the century, however, or perhaps a little before that 
date, idealism reached its climax, and gradually 
decreased until it had barely a handful of representa¬ 
tives. A period of stagnation followed the disappear¬ 
ance of the Romanticists. The Schleswig-Holstein war 
of 1866 and the attendant hostility to Germany put a 
stop to intellectual intercourse between two countries 
which before had been in the closest intimacy. For a 
time no new ties were formed, and dullness settled upon 
the little island kingdom. 

With the exception of a few writers who conquered 
for themselves a place in literature and continued their 
activity, and especially the young poet, Ernst von der 
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Recke, who, in a series of dramatic works, showed 
eminent dramatic talents, all the rest that was produced 
in this latter period was extremely weak and sapless. 
In recent times the aesthetic literature has again been 
awakened to a new life, but its productions have an 
essentially different character from the idealism of the 
preceding period, being very intimately connected with 
that powerful realistic tide, which, during the last de¬ 
cades, has almost flooded the general literature of the 
civilized world. It endeavors, in a much lighter degree 
than ever before, to approach reality and describe it, 
either for its own sake or with a view of preparing the 
way to tendencies and views which are diametrically op¬ 
posed to the old, idealistic views of life. The move¬ 
ment came to Denmark as a result of the social and 
religious agitation with which it is everywhere inti¬ 
mately connected. 

$}. 3£inalti. 

Among those who still adhered to idealism was the 
dircfully conventional Romanticist, II. F. Ewald, who 
wrote voluminous historical novels, the heroines of 
which were models of all the copy-book virtues, and the 
heroes as bloodless as their prototypes in Ivanhoe and 
"Waverly. Instead of individualizing his dramatis 
persona ?, this feeble successor of Walter Scott and In- 
gemann gave them a certificate of character, vouching 
for their virtues or shortcomings, and trusted the 
reader to take his word for it. All Ewald’s writings 
are pervaded with a robust optimism and a warm 
Danish sentiment, which are just the qualities to com- 
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mend them to a half-educated public and, at the same 
time, to confirm the reputation of their author. 

23etgscie. 

A minor degree of popularity was accorded to an 
author of a much higher order, Wilhelm Bergsoe, some 
of whose works made a great sensation in their day. 
In his Fra Piazza del Popolo is a fine description of the 
doings of the artistic guild in Home, though inter¬ 
mingled with much superfluous mysticism and many 
romantic entanglements. In the Sabine Mountains, the 
scene of which is laid in Genazzano during the Italian 
struggle for independence, is somewhat prolix, and the 
effect is further impaired by its epistolary form, never¬ 
theless some portions of it are eloquent and entertain¬ 
ing. The historic whisperings which he catches from 
the names, the ruins, the facial types, the very trees 
and grass of Genazzano, invest his descriptions of that 
picturesque neighborhood with a certain beautiful glow 
of color, albeit it is only the dusky richness of decay. 
As the plot thickens, however, we find ourselves unex¬ 
pectedly involved in a lurid tale of monks, priests, dis¬ 
guised revolutionists, and cruel, mercenary fathers, 
among whom the author plays his favorite role of deus 
ex machind. 

(SioltisrfjmttJt. 

Among the representatives of expiring Danish Ro¬ 
manticism a leading position belongs to Meyer Aaron 
Goldschmidt, whose comic paper, Corsaren, with its 
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scathing satire, made a great sensation between 1840 
and 1846. His works are full of psychological subtle¬ 
ties, and his stories are often charmingly told, some of 
them, including the Flying Mail, being translated into 
English. The best of them are those which deal with 
the Jews, though less dramatically effective than the 
writings of the later Ghetto romances. Goldschmidt’s 
double nationality, as a Danish-born Jew, indicates the 
source from which he drew his weakness and his 
strength. As a Jew he saw and judged the Danish 
character, and as a Dane he saw and judged the Jewish 
character with a liberality and insight of which no one 
of purely Danish birth would have been capable. 

(Scorge Branhcs. 

After the war of 1865, the man who undertook to 
bring Denmark again into rapport with Europe was 
Doctor George Brandes, in whose Men of the Modern 
Transition we make the acquaintance of the three 
authors who then represented whatever there was of 
promise in contemporary Danish literature—Sophus 
Schandorph, Ilolger Drachmann, and J. P. Jacob¬ 
sen. Brandes was himself a voluminous writer; his 
biographical and critical essays are read with inter¬ 
est throughout the world. Ilis Main Currents of Nine¬ 
teenth Century Literature is the most complete and ac¬ 
curate review of European authorship which has yet 
been published. Though invited to remove to Berlin, 
be remained at Copenhagen. lie did not contribute to 
the drama. 


VI. 


Norwegian Drama—Ujornson. 

The literature of Norway bears something of the 
same relation to that of Denmark as American litera¬ 
ture bears to English. In each case the development 
and separation of a dependency have produced a desire 
on the part of persons speaking the mother tongue for 
a literature that shall express the local emotions and 
conditions of the new nation. Two notable and almost 
contemporaneous events led to the foundation of Nor¬ 
wegian literature; one was the creation of the uni¬ 
versity of Christiania, in 1811; the other was the sepa¬ 
ration of Norway from Denmark, in 1814. These 
events were the signal for intellectual as well as polit¬ 
ical independence. Before this time Norwegian writers 
had been content to publish their works at the Danish 
capital; they had now a capital of their own. Many 
talented men had meanwhile become, to all intents and 
purposes, Danish writers. The first name on the annals 
of Danish literature, Peder Clausson, is that of a Nor¬ 
wegian, and if all Norse writers were removed from 
that roll, the list would be poorer by some of its most 
illustrious names. 
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The famous Baron Ludvig Holberg, the founder 
of the Danish drama, whose career extended to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, was a Norwegian 
by birth, though in all else he belonged to Denmark. 
A Norwegian poet, Niels Krog Bredal, became, about 
1770, a director of the Danish national theatre, and 
was the first who wrote lyrical dramas in that language. 
About the same time a Norwegian actor, Johan Nor- 
dahl Brun, who played at the same theatre, was the 
principal tragedian of his time, until the French school, 
to which he belonged, was laughed out of fashion by 
Wessel, himself also a Norseman. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century a number 
of Norwegian poets wrote in their native tongue, among 
them Henrik Bjerregaard, author of the tragedy of 
Magnus Barefoot’s Son and the lyrical drama of The 
Adventure in the Mountain. Many wrote on national 
themes, but without much knowledge, and in bondage 
to the conventional form in vogue at Copenhagen. 

SSEectjelanti. 

The real founder of Norwegian literature in its 
proper sense was Ilenrik Arnold Wergeland, a man of 
great genius and enthusiasm, who contrived, within the 
limits of a life as short as Byron’s, to concentrate the 
labors of a dozen ordinary men. His views were in many 
inspects similar to those of Rousseau and Shelly; he 
never tired of preaching the dignity of man, the worth of 
liberty to the individual and of independence to the na¬ 
tion, and the relation of republican politics to a sound 
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form of literature. In Wergeland’s earlier works, how¬ 
ever, his own ideals of literature were anything but 
sound. His first efforts were wild and formless; he was 
full of imagination, hut without taste and with a scanty 
stock of learning. He wrote a number of farces which 
are unworthy of mention, and those he followed by an 
unsuccessful tragedy, entitled Sinclair’s Death. Never¬ 
theless, at the age of twenty-one, he had become a 
power in literature and in the state. Soon afterward 
he published his monster epic, Creation, Man and Mes¬ 
siah, which showed no perceptible improvement. There¬ 
upon he was taken to task by Welhaven and others, who 
handled him severely in their satires, with the result of 
bettering his style, as appears in a series of narrative 
poems in short lyrical metres, probably the best of their 
kind in Norwegian literature. His later dramatic 
works, The Campbells, the Venetians, and The Cadets, 
achieved no lasting success; but the poems of his last 
five years at once attained the popularity which they 
have ever since enjoyed. A very salutary influence was 
exercised by John Sebastian Welhaven, whose savage 
attack on Ilenrik Wergeland’s Poetry, published in 
1832, was the chief literary topic of the day. 

Among later writers is Andreas Munch, whose his¬ 
torical dramas, especially Solomon de Cans and Lord 
William Bussell, enjoyed a popularity greatly in excess 
of their merit. Kristoffer Jansen, whose career belongs 
in part to the United States, won fame as a novelist, and 
to this he added little by his historical tragedy of Jon 
Arason and his powerful but morbid drama, A Woman’s 
Fate. Jonas Lie, after wavering long between the sen- 
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timental and realistic schools, finally joined the latter 
and wrote some excellent stories of seafaring life. 

National $oct. 

Bjornstjerne Bjomson is the first Norwegian poet 
who can, in the proper sense, he called national. The 
genius of the nation, with its limitations as well as its 
virtues, found its living embodiment in him. Whenever 
he opened his mouth it was as if the nation itself were 
speaking. If he wrote a song, hardly a year elapsed 
before its phrases passed into the common speech of 
the people; composers competed for the honor of inter¬ 
preting it in simple Norse-sounding melodies, which 
gradually worked their way from the drawing room to 
the kitchen, the street, and thence out over the fields 
and highlands of Norway. His tales, romances and 
dramas express collectively the supreme result of the 
nation’s experience, so that no one to-day can view 
Norwegian life or Norwegian history except through 
their medium. 

33jotnson’s parentage anti (EljtMjooti. 

The modern champion of Norway—the typical 
Norseman—was born on December 8, 1832, on the 
wild and bleak Dovre mountain, where there is winter 
eight months of the year, and cold weather the remain¬ 
ing four. The parish of Kvikne, in Oesterdalen, in 
which it is situated, and where his father, the Reverend 
Peter Bjornson, held a living, had a bad reputation on 
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account of the ferocity and brutal violence of the in¬ 
habitants. 

When little Bjornstjerne was six years old, however, 
his father was transferred to Romsdal, a wild and 
grandly picturesque region, but far less desolate than 
Dovre. “It lies,” says Bjornson, “broad-bosomed be¬ 
tween two confluent fjords, with a green mountain 
above, cataracts and homesteads on the opposite shore, 
waving meadows and activity in the bottom of the val¬ 
ley; and all the way out toward the ocean, mountains 
with headland upon headland running out into the fjord 
and a large farm upon each.” 

The feeling of terror, the sense of guilt which Bjorn- 
son has so strikingly portrayed in the first chapters of 
In God's Way , were familiar to his childhood. In every 
life, as in every race, the God of fear precedes the God 
of Love; and in northern Norway, where nature seems 
so tremendous and man so insignificant, no boy escapes 
these phantoms of dread which clutch him with icy 
fingers. But as a counterbalancing force in young 
Bjornson, we have his confidence in the strength and 
good sense of his father, who could thrash the strongest 
man in the parish. 

iEtracatton. 

At the age of twelve, Bjornson was sent to the Latin 
school at Molde, where, however, his progress was not 
encouraging. Lie was one of those thoroughly healthy 
and headstrong boys who are the despair of ambitious 
mothers, and whom fathers are apt to regard with a 
resigned and half humorous regret. His dislike of 

6—Vol. XVII. 
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books was instinctive, hearty and uncompromising. 
His strong, half-savage boy nature could brook no re¬ 
straints and looked longingly homeward to the wide 
mountain plains, the foaming rivers, where the trout 
leaped in the summer night, and the calm fjord, where 
one might drift blissfully along, as it were, suspended 
in the midst of the vast, blue, ethereal space. 

After several years of unsuccessful study, Bjornson 
at last passed the so-called examen artium, which ad¬ 
mitted him to the university of Christiania. He was 
now a handsome youth of large, athletic frame. There 
was a certain grand simplicity and naivete in his man¬ 
ner, and an exuberance of animal spirits which must 
have made him an object of curious interest among 
his town-bred fellow students. Hut his university 
career was of brief duration. All the dimly ferment¬ 
ing powers of his rich nature were now beginning to 
clarify, the consciousness of his calling now began to 
assert itself, and the demand for expression became im¬ 
perative. His literary debut was an historic drama, en¬ 
titled Valborg, which was accepted for representation 
by the directors of the Christiania theatre and procured 
for its author a free ticket to all performances; but it 
was never brought on the stage, as Bjornson, having 
discovered its defects, withdrew it of his own accord. 

At this time the Norwegian stage was almost wholly 
in the hands of the Danes, and all the more prominent 
actors were of Danish birth. Theatrical managers drew 
freely on the dramatic treasures of Danish literature, 
and occasionally, to replenish the exchequer, repro¬ 
duced a French comedy or farce. Young Bjornson, 
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in a series of vehement articles attacked the Danish 
actors, managers and all who were in any way respon¬ 
sible for the unworthy condition of the stage. In re¬ 
turn he reaped, as might have been expected, an abun¬ 
dant harvest of abuse; but the discussion he had pro¬ 
voked furnished food for reflection, and the rapid de¬ 
velopment of the Norwegian drama during the next 
decade is, no doubt, largely traceable to his influence. 

The liberty for which he had yearned so long, 
Bjornson found at the Internation Student’s reunion 
of 1856, when the members of the Norwegian and 
Danish universities met in Upsala, and were welcomed 
with a round of festivities by their Swedish brethren. 
Here the poet caught the first glimpse of a greater and 
freer life than moved within the narrow horizon of the 
Norwegian capital. 

icgnnti&e Sunns P?tll. 

The next winter we find him in Copenhagen, labor¬ 
ing with an intensity of creative ardor which he had 
never known before. His striking appearance, the 
pithy terseness of his speech, and a certain naive asser¬ 
tion and impatience of social restraint made him a 
notable figure in the polite and somewhat effeminate 
society of the Danish capital. There was a general ex¬ 
pectation at the time that a great poet was to come, 
and although Bjornson had as yet published nothing 
to justify the expectation, he found the people of 
Copenhagen ready to recognize in him the man who 
was to rouse the North from its long intellectual torpor, 
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and usher in a new era in its literature. The first 
proof of his strength he gave in the tale Synndve 
Solbalcken , or Sunny Hill , which he published in an 
illustrated weekly, and afterward in book form. It is 
a very unpretending story, idyllic in tone, but realistic 
in coloring, and redolent of the pine and spruce and 
birch of the Norwegian highlands. 

In 1858 Bjornson assumed the directorship of the 
theatre in Bergen, and there published his second 
tale, Arne, in which the same restraint, the same 
implicit confidence in the intelligence of his readers, 
the same firm-handed decision and vigor in the char¬ 
acter-drawing, in fact, all the qualities which delighted 
the public in Synndve SoTbalclcen, were found in an in¬ 
tensified degree. 

National Srantas. 

In the meantime Bjornson had also made his debut 
as a dramatist. In 1858 he had published two dramas, 
Between the Battles and Limping Hulda, both of which 
deal with national subjects, taken from the old sagas. 
As in his tales he had endeavored to concentrate into a 
few strongly-defined types the modern folk-life of the 
North, so in his dramas the same innate love of his 
nationality leads him to seek the typical features of his 
people, as they are revealed in the historic chieftains 
of the past. 

Between the Battles is a dramatic episode rather than 
a drama. During the civil war between King Sverre 
and King Magnus, in the twelfth century, the former 
visits in disguise a hut among the mountains, where a 
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young warrior, Halvard Gjaela, and Inga, his beloved, 
are living together. The long internecine strife has 
raised the hand of father against son and of brother 
against brother. Halvard sympathizes with Sverre; 
Inga, who hates the king because he had burned her 
father’s barn, is a partisan of Magnus. In the absence 
of her lover she goes to the latter’s camp and brings 
with her a dozen warriors for the purpose of capturing 
Halvard and thereby preventing him from joining the 
enemy. Sverre discovers the warriors, whom she has 
hidden in the cow-stable, and, persuading them that he 
is a spy from King Magnus, sends two of them to his 
own army for reinforcements. In the meantime he 
reconciles the estranged lovers, makes peace between 
them and Inga’s father, and finally, in the last scene, 
as his men arrive, is recognized as their king. 

This acceptable national play did not by any means 
represent so complete a breach with the traditions of 
the Romantic drama as was claimed by Bjomson’s 
admirers. The fresh naturalness and absence of decla¬ 
mation were a gain, no doubt; but there are several 
notes remaining which have the well-known romantic 
cadence. Between the Battles, though far from being 
a masterpiece, was accepted as a pledge of greater 
achievement in the future. 

Bjornson’s Limping Hulda was a partial fulfilment 
of this pledge. If it is not high tragedy, it is of the 
stuff that tragedy is made. Hulda is an impressive 
stage figure in her demoniac passion and tiger-like 
tenderness. Though it is doubtful whether Bjornson 
has caught in this type the soul of a Norse woman of 
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the saga age, he has come much nearer to it than any 
of his predecessors. If Gudrun Osvif’s daughter, of 
the Laxdoela Saga, was his model, he has modernized 
her considerably, and thereby made her more intelli¬ 
gible to modern readers. Like her, Ilulda causes the 
murder of the man she loves; and there is a fateful 
spell about her beauty which brings death to whoso¬ 
ever looks too long upon it. Though ostensibly a saga- 
drama, the harshness and the grim ferocity of that san¬ 
guinary period are softened; and a romantic illumina¬ 
tion pervades the whole action. A certain lyrical 
effusiveness in the love passages, which is alien to all 
Bjornson’s later works, hints at the influence of the 
Danish Romanticists, and particularly Oehlenschlager. 

A national theatre had, by the perseverance and 
generosity of Ole Bull, been established in his native 
city, Bergen; and it was almost a matter of course 
that an effort should be made to identify Bjornson 
with an enterprise which accorded so well with his 
aspirations. His connection with this theatre was, 
however, not of long duration, for, though enthusiasm 
may be ever so great, it is a thankless task to act as 
“artistic director” of a stage in a town which is neither 
artistic enough nor large enough to support a play¬ 
house with a higher aim than that of furnishing ephem¬ 
eral amusement. From Bergen Bjornson was called 
to the editorship of The Evening Journal, the second 
political daily of Christiania, and continued there with 
zeal and eloquence his battle for “all that is truly 
Horse.” 

But for journalism Bjornson had neither taste nor 
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ability. He was too indiscreet, too hasty and credulous 
to be a successful editor; he could not stoop to time¬ 
serving, and he had none of the small change of litera¬ 
ture necessary for the equipment of a newspaper 
writer. 

Small pieces. 

Forsaking journalism, Bjornson published in Copen¬ 
hagen a volume which has become one of the classics 
of Norwegian literature. Small Pieces , it is modestly 
entitled, but it contains some of the author’s noblest 
work. Among the pieces is The Father, a tale of 
remarkable strength and sobriety, a tragedy told in 
few and simple words. Others of special merit are 
A Happy Boy and the amusing dialect story of A 
Dangerous Wooing. These masterpieces of concise 
story-telling were afterward included in a popular two- 
volume edition, which contained also The Fisher- 
maiden, the exquisite story of The Bridal March, and 
BlaTcken, a vigorous specimen of disguised autobi¬ 
ography, of which a horse is the ostensible hero. 

3&mg Sbctte. 

Three years, beginning with the spring of 1860, 
Bjornson devoted to foreign travel, spending most of 
this time in Italy. From Rome he sent the historical 
drama King Sverre, which is one of his weakest produc¬ 
tions. It is written in blank verse, with occasional 
rhymes in the more impressive passages. Though of 
slight dramatic interest, in the ordinary sense, it con- 
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tains a series of more or less animated scenes from the 
period of the great civil war, connected by the person¬ 
ality of Sverre. Under the mask, however, of mediaeval 
histoiy, the author preaches a political sermon to his 
contemporaries. Sverre, as the champion of the com¬ 
mon people against the tribal aristocracy, and the wily 
Bishop Nicholas, as the representative of the latter, 
become, as it were, permanent forces, which have con¬ 
tinued their battle to the present day. There can be no 
doubt that Bjornson, whose sympathies were strongly 
democratic, permitted the debate between the two to be¬ 
come needlessly didactic, and strained historical veri¬ 
similitude, to the dislike of opponents, by veiled allu¬ 
sions to contemporaneous conditions. 

Stgurh Slcrnbe. 

Greatly superior is his next drama, Sigurd Slembe , 
an English version of which was published in Boston in 
1888. The story of this brave and able defender in 
the struggle with the mean and vain king, Ilarold Gille, 
is in the form of a dramatic trilogy. Bjornson attempts 
to give the spiritual development of Sigurd from the 
moment he becomes acquainted with his royal birth 
. until his final destruction. From a frank and generous 
youth, who is conscious that he is born for something 
great, he is driven by the treachery, cruelty, and deceit 
of his brother, the king, into the position of a desperate 
outlaw and guerilla. The very first scene in the church 
of St. Olaf, where the boy confides to the saint, in a 
tone of bonne camaraderie, his joy at having con- 
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quered, in wrestling, the greatest champion in the land, 
gives the key note to his character: 

Now only listen to me, saintly Olaf! 

To-day I whipped young Beintein! Beintein was 
The strongest man in Norway. Now am I! 

Now I can walk from Lindesnas and on, 

Up to the northern boundary of the snow, 

For no one step aside or lift my hat. 

There where I am, no man hath leave to fight, 

To make a tumult, threaten, or to swear— 

Peace everywhere! And he who wrong hath suffered 
Shall justice find, until the laws shall sing. 

And as before the great have whipped the small, 

So will I help the small to whip the great. 

Now I can offer counsel at the Thing, 

Now to the king’s board I can boldly walk 
And sit beside him, saying “Here am I!” 


The exultation in victory which speaks in every line 
of this opening monologue marks the man who, in 
spite of the obscurity of his origin, feels his right to be 
first, and who, in this victory, celebrates the attainment 
of his birthright. According to the Norwegian law, at 
that time, every son of a king was entitled to his share 
of the kingdom, and Sigurd’s first impulse is to go 
straight to Harold Gille and demand his right. A 
friend persuades him, however, to abandon this hope¬ 
less adventure, and gives him a ship with which he sails 
to the Orient, takes part in many wars, and gains ex¬ 
perience and martial renown. 

The second part of the trilogy deals with Sigurd’s 
sojourn on the Orkneys, where he interferes in a quar¬ 
rel between the earls Harold and Paul. The atmos- 
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phere of suspicion, insecurity, and gloom which, hangs 
like a portentous cloud over these scenes is the very 
same which appears in the pages of the sagas. Bjornson 
has gazed deeply into the heart of Northern paganism, 
and has here reproduced the heroic anarchy which was 
a necessary result of the code permitting the individual 
to avenge his own wrongs. The two awful women, 
Ilelga and Frakark, the mother and the aunt of the 
earls, are types which are constantly met with in the 
sagas. It is a long-recognized fact that women, under 
lawless conditions, develop the wildest extremes of am¬ 
bition, avarice, and bloodthirstiness, and taunt the men 
with their weak scruples. These two furies of the 
Orkneys plot murder with an infernal coolness which 
makes Lady Macbeth a kind-hearted woman by com¬ 
parison. They recognize in Sigurd a man born for 
leadership; determine to use him for the furtherance 
of their plans, and to get rid of him by fair or foul 
means, when he shall have accomplished his task. But 
Sigurd is too experienced a chieftan to walk into this 
trap. While appearing to acquiesce, he plays for stakes 
of his own, but in the end abandons all in disgust at the 
death of Harold, who intentionally puts on the poisoned 
shirt prepared for his brother. There is no great and 
impressive scene in this part, such as would engrave 
itself deeply upon the memory. The love passages with 
Audhild, the young cousin of the earls, are incidental 
and episodical, and exert no considerable influence upon 
Sigurd's character or upon the development of the in¬ 
trigue. Historically they are well and realistically con¬ 
ceived, but dramatically they are not strong. 
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Evil.shall hr routed , 

And weakness must follow ; 

The might of truth shall pierce 
To the last retreat of gloom. 

Hioknson’s Mat V 
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The third part opens with Sigurd’s appearance at 
court, where he reveals his origin and asks for his share 
of the kingdom. The king is not disinclined to grant 
his request, but is overruled by his councillors, who 
profit by his weakness and rule in his name. They fear 
this man of many battles, with the mark of kingship on 
his brow; and they determine to murder him. But 
Sigurd escapes from prison, and holding the king re¬ 
sponsible for the treachery, kills him. From this time 
forth he is an outlaw, hunted over field and fell, and 
roaming with untold sufferings through the mountains 
and wilderness. There he meets a Finnish maiden who 
loves him, reveals his fate to him, and implores him to 
abandon his ambition and dwell among her people. 
These scenes amid the eternal wastes of snow are per¬ 
haps the most striking in the trilogy and abound in 
exquisite poetic thought. Sigurd hastens to his doom 
at the battle of Holmengra, where he is defeated, and 
with fiendish atrocity, slowly tortured to death. The 
monologue preceding his death, in which he bids fare¬ 
well to life and calmly adjusts his gaze to eternity, is 
very beautiful, but historically a trifle out of tune. 
Barring these occasional lapses, the trilogy of Sigurd 
Slembe is a noble work. 

fHarg Stuart in Scotland. 

A respectful, and in part enthusiastic reception, had 
been accorded Bjornson’s early plays; but the first real 
dramatic triumph was celebrated at the performance of 
his Mary Stuart in Scotland. Externally this is the 
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most effective of his plays. The dialogue is often 
brilliant, and bristles with telling points. It is emi¬ 
nently actable, presenting striking tableaux and situa¬ 
tions. Behind the author we catch a glimpse of the 
practical stage manager, who knows how a scene will 
look on the boards, and how a speech will sound—who 
can surmise with tolerable accuracy how they will affect 
a first-night audience. 

Mary Stuart is theatrically far superior to Swin¬ 
burne’s Chastelard —not to speak of the interminable 
musical verbiage of the latter—hut it is paler, colder, 
and poetically inferior. The voluptuous warmth and 
wealth of color, the exquisite levity, the debonnaire 
grace of the Swinburnian drama we seek in vain. 
Bjornson is vigorous, hut he is not subtile. Mere feline 
amorousness, such as Swinburne so inimitably portrays, 
he would disdain to deal with, even if he could. 

Schiller, whose conception of womankind was as 
honestly single and respectful as that of Bjornson, has 
set a notable precedent in representing Mary Stuart as 
a martyr of a lost cause. The psychological antitheses 
of her character, her softness and loving surrender, and 
her treachery and cruelty, he left out of account. With¬ 
out troubling himself aboiit her guilt, which, though 
with many palliating circumstances he admitted, he un¬ 
dertook to exemplify in her the beauty and exaltation 
of noble suffering. His Mary, which has always been 
a favorite with tragic actresses, is as devoid of that in¬ 
sinuating, sense-compelling charm which alone can ac¬ 
count for this extraordinary woman’s career as is the 
heroine of Bjornson’s play. In fact Bjornson’s Mary 
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lies half way between the amorous young tigress of 
Swinburne and the statuesque martyr of Schiller. She 
is less intricately feminine than the former, and more 
so than the latter. But she is yet a long way removed 
from her historical original, who must have been a 
strong and full-blooded character, with just that touch 
of mystery which Nature always wears to whosoever 
gazes deeply upon her. That subtle intercoiling of an¬ 
tagonistic traits, 'which, in a man could never coexist, is 
to be found in many historic women of the Renaissance- 
exquisite, dangerous creatures, half-doves, half-serpents, 
half-Clytemnestra, half-Venus, whose full throbbing 
passion now made them soft and tender, over-brimming 
with loveliness, now fierce and imperious, their out¬ 
raged pride revelling in vengeance and blood. 

If Bjornson could have fathomed the depth and com¬ 
plexity of the historical Mary Stuart to the extent that 
Swinburne has done, he would, no doubt, have devised 
a more effective conclusion to his play. There is no 
dramatic climax, far less a tragic one, in the dethrone¬ 
ment of Mary and the proclamation of John Knox, 
which is chiefly an assertion of popular sovereignity, 
and the triumph of the Presbyterian Church. The 
declaration of the final chorus, that 

Evil shall be routed 
And weakness must follow; 

The might of truth shall pierce 
To the last retreat of gloom. 

seems rather to muddle than clarify the situation. 
There is a wavering and uncertain sound in it, which 
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seems inappropriate to a triumphant strain, when the 
organist should turn on the full force of his organ. If, 
as is obvious, the queen represents the evil, or at least 
the weakness, which is to be routed, it would appear 
that she ought to have been painted in different colors. 

3Tf)e NctolgjfHarrteti. 

Bjornson’s next dramatic venture, which to this day 
still enjoys a certain popularity, was the two-act 
comedy The Newly-Married. Goethe once made the re¬ 
mark that he was not a good dramatist, because his 
nature was too conciliatory, and, without disparagement, 
we may apply the same judgment to Bjornson. His 
sunny optimism shrinks from irreconcilable conflicts 
and insoluble problems; and, in his desire to reconcile 
and solve, he is occasionally in danger of wrenching his 
characters out of drawing and muddling their motives. 

The situation in The Newly-Married is an extremely 
delicate one, and required delicate handling. Axel, a 
young and gifted lawyer, has married Laura, the 
daughter of a high and wealthy official, who prides him¬ 
self on his family dignity and connections. Laura, be¬ 
ing an only child, has been petted and spoiled since her 
birth, and is but a grown-up little girl, with no concep¬ 
tions of her matrimonial obligations. She subordinates 
her relation to her husband to that of her parents, and 
exasperates the former by her bland and obstinate im¬ 
maturity. At last, being able to bear it no longer, he 
compels her to leave the home of her parents, where 
they have hitherto been living, and establishes himself 
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in a distant town. Mathilde, Laura’s friend, ac¬ 
companies them, though it is difficult to conjecture in 
what capacity, and publishes an anonymous novel, in 
which she enlightens the young wife regarding the 
probable results of her conduct. She thrusts a lamp 
into the dusk of her soul and frightens her by the things 
she shows her. She also, by arousing her jealousy, 
leads her out of childhood, with its veiled vision and 
happy ignorance, into womanhood, with its unflinching 
recognition of the realities that were hidden from the 
child. And thus she prepares the reconciliation which 
takes place in the presence of the old people, who pay 
their daughter a visit en route for Italy. Mathilde, 
having accomplished her mission, acknowledges the 
authorship of the anonymous novel, and is now content 
to leave husband and wife in the confidence that they 
will work out their salvation. 

A mere sketch of this simple plot, which barely hints 
at the real problem, can, of course, give no conception of 
the charm, the color, and the wonderful poetic afflatus 
of this exquisite little play. It may be well enough to say 
that such a situation is far-fetched and not very typical 
—that outside of “the heavenly twins,” et id genus 
omne, wives wffio insist upon remaining maidens are not 
very frequent; but, in spite of this drawback, the vivid¬ 
ness and the emotional force of the dialogue and the 
beautiful characterization, particularly of the old 
governor and his wife, set certain sweet chords in vibra¬ 
tion, and carry the play to a triumphant issue. 

“As a school-boy,” says one of Bjornson’s critics, “I 
witnessed the first performance of The Newly-Married , 
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at the Christiania theatre, in 1866, and I remember 
my surprise when, instead of Norse warriors, carousing 
in a sooty hall, the curtain rose upon a modem interior, 
in which a fashionably-attired young lady kissed a 
frock-coated old gentleman. It was a disappointment to 
me, who had come thirsting for gore. But how com¬ 
pletely the poet conquered us!” 

Porats anti Songs. 

Between 1865 and 1867 Bjornson occupied the posi¬ 
tion of artistic director of the Christiania theatre, and 
also edited a popular weekly journal; becoming the 
champion of Norwegian nationality both in literature 
and on the stage. His spare time was devoted to poetry, 
and in 1870 was published his now classical collection 
of Poems and Songs, which marks a new era in Nor¬ 
wegian lyric verse. Had Bjornson written nothing else, 
this volume alone would have stamped him as the fore¬ 
most of Norway’s poets. It contains a legacy to the 
people which can never grow old, and it has made 
richer and more beautiful the life of every Norseman, 
whether he is willing to acknowledge it or not. Here 
is none of the braggadocio, the blare of trumpets to be 
found in the patriotic lyrics of Wergeland and Wel- 
haven, of Bjerregard, Wolff and others, with such titles 
as The Roaring Northern Main, Norway's Lion, and 
Norway's Rocky Fastnesses, sung at festival gatherings 
side by side with Bjornson’s Yes , we Love our Native 
Country and I will Guard Thee, My Land! Calm, 
strong, and aglow with patriotism,, he has no need of 
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going into paroxysms to prove his sincerity. The 
Norseman never tires of these simple verses: 

Yes, we love this land of ours, 

Rising from the foam. 

Rugged, furrowed, weather-beaten, 

With its thousand homes. 

Doubtless they owe much to Kjerulf’s fine music, and 
if one is disposed to pick flaws, the verses are by no 
means faultless. The transition is sometimes abrupt, 
and the rhyme and prosody incorrect. But for all this, 
the songs touch a chord in every Norseman’s breast, 
which never fails to vibrate responsively. 

Siflurh the (trusaber. 

Of the saga-drama, Sigurd the Crusader , which was 
published in 1870 and was one of his minor works, the 
purpose may be stated in the author’s own words: 

“Sigurd the Crusader is meant to be what is called 
a ‘folk-play.’ It is my intention to make several 
dramatic experiments with grand scenes from the sagas, 
lifting them into a strong but not too heavy frame. By 
a ‘folk play’ I mean a play which should appeal to 
every eye and every stage of culture, to each in its own 
way, and at the perfonnance of which all, for the time 
being, would experience the joy of fellow-feeling. The 
common history of a people is best available for this pur¬ 
pose; nay, it ought never to be dramatically treated 
otherwise. The treatment must necessarily be simple 
and the emotions predominant; it should be ac- 

7—Vol. XVII. 
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companied with music, and the development should 
progress in clear groups. 

“The old as well as the new historic folk-literature 
will, with its corresponding comic element, as I think, 
he a great gain to the stage, and will preserve its con¬ 
nections with the people where this has not already 
been lost—so that it be no longer a mere institution for 
amusement, and that only.to a single class. Unless we 
take this view of our stage, it will lose its right to be 
regarded as a national affair, and the best part of its 
purpose—to unite while it lifts and makes us free—will 
be gradually assumed by some other agency. Nor shall 
we ever get actors fit for anything but trifles, unless we 
abandon our foreign French tendency as a leading one, 
and substitute the national needs of our own people in 
its place.” 


VII. 

33jimt0onHater ©Sloths—Btellanto. 

When Bjornson wrote Sigurd the Crusader he was 
thirty-eight years of age, and he had now come to a 
period of his career when, to those who are spiritually 
alive, their scholastic culture and the sources which 
tradition supplies begin to appear insufficient. It is as 
though one should wake up and see his past life in a 
new and strange illumination, with the dust of ages 
lying inch-thick upon his thoughts. To men who have 
the courage to face it, this crisis is apt to occur between 
the ages of thirty and forty. Ibsen was thirty-four 
when, in The Comedy of Love, he broke loose from the 
Romanticism of his youth, and began to wrestle with 
the real problems of modern life. Goethe was thirty- 
seven when he turned his back upon the Storm and 
Stress, and in Italy gained a new and saner vision of 
the world. Bjornson had up to this time built solely 
upon tradition. Tie had been orthodox, and had ex¬ 
alted childlike peace and faith above doubt and struggle, 
and phrases indicating a certain spiritual immaturity 
are scattered through his early poems. lie says, for 
instance, “The greatest man on earth must cherish the 
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child in his soul, and listen, amid the thunder, to what 
it whispers low.” This may be true enough, or at least 
a half-truth; but the man who at forty assumes the 
child’s attitude of mere wondering acceptance toward 
the world and its problems, though he may be a very 
estimable character, will never attain to greatness. It 
is the honest doubters, the questioners, the fighters who 
have broken humanity’s shackles, and made the world 
a better place to live in. There is a strain of Danish 
Romanticism in Bjornson’s persistent harping upon 
childlike faith and simplicity; for he fully sympathized 
with the revolt of the Romantic school against the 
rationalism of the so-called period of enlightenment. 

Sin EInprogresst&e (Eomimuuto. 

That so mighty a spirit as Bjornson’s should have 
reached middle life before emerging from his idyllic 
state was due in part to his environment which is 
thus described by Brandes, “the cultivated, and es¬ 
pecially the half-cultivated, public in Denmark and 
Norway dreamed that they were the salt of Europe. 
They dreamed that by their idealism and their strong 
vigilance they regenerated the foreign nations. They 
dreamed that they were the power which could rule 
the world, but which, for mysterious and incompre¬ 
hensible reason, had for a long series of years preferred 
to eat crumbs from the foreigners’ table. They 
dreamed that they were the free, ihighty North, which 
led the cause of the nations to victory—and they woke 
up to find themselves bondsmen, impotent, ignorant.” 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS. 
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While this is severe, it is none the less true. After 
the disasters of the Schleswig-Holstein war, Scandinavia 
had by her own choice cut herself off from cosmopolitan 
intercourse, and the great ideas which agitated Europe 
found hardly an echo in the three kingdoms. On all 
hands were mutual congratulations that the doubt and 
restlessness which were undermining foreign com¬ 
munities had never ruffled the placid surface of good, 
old-fashioned Scandinavian orthodoxy. 


Political Conhitions. 

All this must be taken into account in measuring the 
significance, as well as the courage, of Bjornson’s 
apostasy. He plunged with hot zeal into political life, 
not only because he needed an outlet for his energies, 
but because the question at issue engrossed him, heart 
and soul. The equal position of Norway and Sweden 
had been guaranteed by the constitution of 1814; but, 
as a matter of fact, the former kingdom was regarded 
by all the world as a dependency, if not a province, of 
the latter. The country had been misgoverned, first by 
the Bernadottes, who were as purblind as bats in their 
dealings with Norway, and then by Charles XV. and 
Oscar II., who retained in power their minority minis¬ 
tries under Sang and Selmer, with an utter disregard of 
popular condemnation, and snapped their fingers at the 
parliamentary majorities which, for nearly a quarter of 
a century, fought bravely and persistently for their 
country’s rights. 

Though vastly behind the age, Norway had now be- 
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come the most democratic country in Europe. Not 
even in the United States was there a sturdier sense of 
personal worth, a more fearless assertion of equality. 
Sweden, on the other hand, was essentially an aristo¬ 
cratic country, with a landed nobility and many other 
remnants of feudalism. Two countries so different in 
character could never live under the same yoke, albeit 
there was the strongest sympathy and respect between 
the democracies in Norway and Sweden. It was 
Bjornson who, in 1873, began the agitation for the 
actual, and not merely nominal, equality of the two 
kingdoms. He appealed to the national sense of honor, 
and by his kindling eloquence aroused the popular 
movement which swept the old Stang ministry from 
power, and caused the impeachment and condemnation 
of the Selmer party. For a time the reformers tri¬ 
umphed; but unhappily a new Stang ministry, under 
the son of the old premier, reestablished, in 1893, the 
old minority rule, which sat, like a nightmare, on the 
nation’s breast, preventing its natural development. 

Bjornson ns n ^Liberator. 

There was, of course, much difference of opinion as 
to the work which Bjornson had accomplished in his 
capacity as political and religious liberator. The con¬ 
servative party in Norway, which ran the errands of 
the Icing and truckled to Sweden, hated him with a 
bitter and furious hatred; the clergy denounced him; 
and the official bureaucracy could not mention his name 
without an anathema. But the common people loved 
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him, though many were frightened away by his hetero¬ 
doxy. 

While serving his country, Bjornson had made him¬ 
self acquainted with the writings of modern scientists 
and philosophers. He had studied Darwin, Spencer, and 
John Stuart Mill; he had become familiar with the 
works of Steinthal and Max Muller, whose researches 
in comparative religion changed for him the whole as¬ 
pect of the universe. Taine’s historical criticism had 
lured him far away from his old Horse landmarks, until 
there was no longer any thought of returning to them. 
When he looked back on his idyllic love-stories of 
peasant lads and lassies, and his taciturn saga heroes, he 
saw that he had done with them forever. It was the 
problems of modern life that tempted him, and of these 
he had gained a new comprehension. Henceforth he 
would consecrate his powers to the study of the deeper 
soul-life of his own age, and the exposition of the forces 
which in their interdependence and interaction give 
shape to modern society. 


33ankruptcg. 

This is the significance of the four-act drama Bank¬ 
ruptcy, with which, in 1874, Bjornson astonished and 
disappointed the Scandinavian public. Though styled 
a drama on the title-page, it is in the best sense a 
comedy of manners, of the kind that Augier produced 
in France; and in everything except the mechanics of 
construction it is superior to the plays of Sardou and 
Dumas. The dialogue has the most admirable accent 
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of truth. It is not unnaturally witty or brilliant; but 
exhibits exactly the traits which Norwegians of the 
higher commercial plutocracy were likely to exhibit. 
All the poetic touches that charmed us in Bjornson’s 
saga dramas are conspicuous by their absence, and 
hardly a trace is left of the peculiar and delightful 
language of his early novels, which can only be de¬ 
scribed by the term Bjornsonian. 

“Dry, prosaic, trivial,” said the reviewers; “Bjornson 
has evidently worked out his vein. lie has ceased to 
be a poet. He has lost with his childhood’s faith his 
ideal view of life, and become a mere prosy chronicler 
of uninteresting every-day events.” 

This was, indeed, the general verdict of the public. 
Scarcely anyone had a good word to say for the much- 
abused play that was supposed to mark the poet’s fall 
from the idealism of his early song. But, for all that, 
Bankruptcy made a strong impression on the boards. 
It not only conquered a permanent place in the 
repertoires^of the theatres of the Scandinavian capitals, 
but it spread through Austria, Germany, and Holland, 
and finaly scored a success in Paris. There was hardly 
a theatre of any consequence in Germany which did 
not make Bankruptcy part of its stock in trade. At the 
Royal theatre in Munich it was accorded a most tri¬ 
umphant reception, and scores of almost consecutive 
representations did not exhaust its popularity. 

The effort to come to close quarters with reality 
is visible in every phrase. The denial of the value of 
all the old romantic stage machinery, with its artificial 
climaxes and explosive effects, is perceptible in the 
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quiet eudings of the acts and the entirely unsensational 
exposition of the dramatic action. There is one scene 
in which there is a touch of violence, where Tjaelde, 
while he hopes to avert his bankruptcy, threatens to 
shoot Lawyer Berent and himself; but there is a very 
human quiver in the threat and in the passionate out¬ 
break which precedes it. Nowhere is there a breath of 
that superheated hothouse atmosphere which too often 
pervades the modern drama. 

Yet this play could hardly satisfy an English audi¬ 
ence of any class, and never an American. English- 
speaking people still believe that drama means action, 
and at the play insist on seeing things done, or in high 
tragedy may accept suffering that is manifest and pal¬ 
pable. Though many of them may show deep interest 
in brief articles or even lengthy novels discussing social 
problems of the present day, yet when they go to the 
theatre they will not be content with tame conclusions. 

®dje 3£bitor. 

Bjornson’s next play, The Editor , grapples with an 
equally modern and timely subject, and that is the 
license of the press. With terrible vividness he shows 
the misery, ruin, and degradation which result from the 
journalistic practice of misrepresentation, sophistry, 
and defamation. It is a very dark picture he draws, 
with scarcely a gleam of light. The satire is savage, 
and the quiver of wrath is perceptible in many a 
sledge-hammer phrase. We feel that Bjornson himself 
has suffered from the terrorism which he here describes, 
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and we surmise that the editor whom he has here 
pilloried is no mere editorial type, but a well-known 
person who, until recently, conducted one of the most 
influential journals in Yorway. The play is an act of 
retribution, and a deserved one. But its weaknesses, 
which it is vain to disguise, are also explained by the 
author’s personal bias—the desire to wreak vengeance 
upon an enemy. 

iojimistm’g Batucah'sm. 

Bjornson’s increasing radicalism and his outspoken 
socialistic sympathies had by this time alienated a large 
portion of the Scandinavian public. The cry was heard 
on all sides that he had ceased to be a poet, and had 
become instead a mere political agitator. Here is 
Bjornson’s reply when, at his request, a friend repeated 
the opinion which was entertained of him in certain 
quarters: 

“Oh, yes,” he cried, with a wrathful laugh, “don’t I 
know it? You must be a poet! You must not mingle 
in the world’s harsh, and jarring tumult. They have 
a notion that a poet is a long-haired man who sits on 
the top of a tower and plays upon a harp while his hair 
sti’eams in the wdnd. Yes, a fine kind of a poet is that! 
Yo, my boy, I am a poet, not primarily because I write 
verse—there are lots of people who can do that—but 
by virtue of seeing more clearly, and feeling more 
deeply, and speaking more truly than the majority of 
men. All that concerns humanity concerns me. If by 
my song or my speech I can contribute ever so little 
toward the amelioration of the lot of the millions of my 
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poorer fellow-creatures, I shall be prouder of that than 
of the combined laurels of Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Goethe. 

2Tfje Htng. 

The drama of The King is an attack upon the 
monarchial principle in its political as well as in its 
personal aspect. It is shown how destructive the royal 
prerogative is and must be to the king as an individual; 
how the artificial regard which hedges him in, inter¬ 
posing countless barriers between him and the truth, 
makes his relations to his surroundings false, and de¬ 
prives him of the opportunity for self-knowledge which 
normal relations supply. Royalty is therefore a curse, 
because it robs its possessor of the wholesome discipline 
of life, which is the right of every man that is born into 
this world. 

Furthermore, there is an obvious intention to show 
that the monarchy being founded upon a lie, is in¬ 
capable of any real adaptation to the age, or of recon¬ 
ciliation with modern progress. The king, in the play, 
is a yoimg, talented, liberal-minded man, who is fully 
conscious of the anomaly of his position, and de¬ 
termined to save his throne by stripping it of all me¬ 
diaeval and mythological garniture. He dreams of being 
a “folk-king,” the first citizen of a free people, a kind 
of hereditary president, •with no sham divinity to fall 
back upon, and no “grace of God” to shield him from 
criticism and sanctify his blunders. He resents the 
role of being the lock of the merchant’s strong box and 
the head of that mutual insurance company which is 
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called the state. He goes about incognito, first in 
search of love adventures, and later in order to acquaint 
himself with public opinion; and he proves himself re¬ 
markably unprejudiced and capable of profiting by ex¬ 
perience. lie falls in love with Clara Ernst, the 
daughter of a radical professor, who, on account of a 
book he has written, has been sentenced for lese ma- 
jeste, and in an attempt to escape from prison has 
broken both his legs. Clara, who is supporting her 
father in exile by teaching, repels the king’s advances 
with indignation and repulsion. He perseveres, how¬ 
ever, fascinated by the novelty of such treatment. He 
manages to convince her of the purity of his motives; 
and finally succeeds in winning her love. It is not a 
liaison he contemplates, but a valid and legitimate mar¬ 
riage for which he means to compel recognition. The 
court, which he no more use for, he desires to abolish, 
as a costly and degrading luxury; and in its place to es¬ 
tablish a home—a model bourgeois home—where affec¬ 
tion and virtue shall flourish. 

Clara, seeing the vast significance of such a step, is. 
aglow with enthusiasm for its realization. It is not 
vanity, but a lofty faith in her mission to regenerate 
royalty, by discarding its senseless pomp, and bringing 
it into accord with, and down to the level of, common 
citizenship—it is this which upholds her in the midst of 
opprobrium, insults, and hostile demonstrations. For 
the king’s subjects, so far from being charmed by his 
resolution to marrv a woman from out of their midst, 
are scandalized. They riot, sing mocking songs, cir¬ 
culate base slanders, and threaten to mob the royal 
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bride on ber way to ber first public function. She is 
herself terribly wrought up, particularly by the curse 
of her father, who hates the king with the deep hatred 
of a fanatical Republican. A royal princess, who has 
come to insult her, is conquered by her candor and 
truth, and stays to sympathize with her and lend her 
the support of her presence. But just as the king comes 
to lead her out to face the populace, the wraith of her 
father rises upon the threshold and she falls back dead. 
It is learned afterward that Professor Ernst had died 
in that very hour. 

The king’s bosom friend, the minister of the interior, 
Gran, who is largely responsible for his liberalism, and 
whose whole policy it has been to rejuvenate and re¬ 
vitalize the monarchy, is challenged and shot by his old 
teacher; and the king himself, convinced of the futility 
of all efforts to realize his idea of a democratic 
monarchy, commits suicide. 

Bjornson did not, however, intend The King as an 
argument in favor of the republic, and in his preface to 
the third edition of this drama he distinctly repudiates 
the idea. The recent development of the Norwegian 
people, has, he says, made the republic a remoter pos¬ 
sibility than it was ten years before—in 1875; and he 
adds to his statement the significant condition, “If we 
were not checked by fraud.” Certain it is that a 
few years later, he might have justified his position by 
demonstrating the fraud, trickery, if not treason, by 
which Norway was thwarted in her aspirations and 
checked in her development. The preface, dated Paris, 
1885, is one of the most forceful and luminous of his 
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political pronuiiciamentos; it rings from beginning to 
end with conviction and manly indignation. His chief 
purpose, he says, in writing this drama was, to extend 
the boundaries of free discussion. His polemics against 
the clergy are not attacks upon Christianity, though he 
contends that religion is subject to growth as well as 
other things. The ultimate form of government he be¬ 
lieves to be the republic, on the journey toward which 
all European countries are proceeding in various stages 
of progress. 

ILconartm. 

A further attempt to extend the boundaries of free 
discussion is made in Leonardo, and A Gauntlet, both of 
which dramas deal with interesting phases of the woman 
question, and both wage war against conventional no¬ 
tions of right and wrong. The former elucidates the 
attitude of society toward the woman who has been 
compromised—whether justly or not—and the latter 
its attitude toward the man. There is something a 
trifle hazy in Bjornson’s exposition of the problem in 
Leonardo, and we are unable to determine whether she 
really has anything to reproach herself with. In her 
conversation with the bishop, in the second act, she ap¬ 
pears to admit that she has much to regret, and she begs 
him “help her atone for the past.” She practically 
throws herself upon his mercy, reminding him that his 
master, Christ, was the friend of sinners; but in the last 
act she appears suddenly with the halo of martyrdom. 
Bjornson’s conceptions seem to have varied as he wrote,, 
and he did not finally reconcile them. 
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General Kosen, who has been the cause of her social 
ostracism, turns out to be her husband, whom she has 
divorced on account of dissipated habits, and now keeps, 
in the hope of saving him, on a sort of probation. She 
believes that, without her, he would go straight to per¬ 
dition, and from a sense of duty she tolerates him, not 
daring to shirk her responsibility for the old reprobate's 
soul. But Leonarda presently falls in love with a 
young man named Hagbart Tallhaug, who has insulted 
her and is now engaged to her niece, Agot. Hagbart is 
the nephew of the bishop of the diocese, who, after 
much persuasion, is induced to receive Agot, on condi¬ 
tion that her aunt will move from the district and de¬ 
mand no recognition from the family. Having been 
informed of these conditions, Leonarda called upon the 
bishop, uninvited, and vainly remonstrates with him. 
The young people are, however, unwilling to accept 
happiness on the terms offered by his reverence. 

At this point a new complication arises. Hagbart, 
who has loved in Agot, a kind of reflection of her aunt’s 
character and manner, being now thrown into the com¬ 
pany of the latter, discovers his mistake and transfers 
his affections to Leonarda. Exactly wherein the new¬ 
ness of Leonarda’s type consists we are not fully in¬ 
formed. She struggles bravely against her love for 
Hagbart, and at last has no chance but to escape from 
the cruel dilemma by accepting the bishop’s demand. 
Though sha cannot conquer her affection for the young 
man, she believes that he will, in the course of time, 
return to Agot, as soon as she is out of his way. The 
author evidently believes the same. It is a hard lot to 
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be a man in these later dramas of Bjornson. The queer 
complications he presents seem to have been contrived 
for the purpose of interesting the public, but have actu¬ 
ally resulted in a muddle which no ingenuity can clear 
up. He may have been trying to surpass Ibsen in this 
line', but his ability as a framer of plots has been 
strained beyond his capacity. 

21 (Gauntlet. 

The following is an outline of his next play: Svava 
Riis, the daughter of prosperous and refined parents, 
becomes engaged to x\lf Christensen, the son of a great 
commercial magnate. Her father and mother are over¬ 
joyed at the happy event, and she is herself no less de¬ 
lighted. Her fiance has an excellent reputation, shares 
her interest in social questions, and supports her in her 
efforts to found kindergartens and to ameliorate the 
lot of the poor. Each glories in the exclusive possession 
of the other’s love, and with the retrospective jealousy 
of lovers, each fancies that no predecessor has won the 
affection of the beloved. Alf can hardly endure to have 
any one touch Svava, and is almost ill when any one 
dances with her. “When I see you among all the 
others,” he exclaims, “and catch, for instance, a 
glimpse of your arm, then I think that arm has been 
wound about my neck, and about no one else’s in the 
world. She is mine! She belongs to 'me, and to no 
one, on one else!” 

Svava finds this feeling perfectly natural, and re¬ 
ciprocates it. She ardently believes that he brings her 
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a heart as fresh as she brings him, and that his past is as 
free from contaminating experiences as her own. 
When, therefore, she obtains proof to the contrary, in 
an indignant revulsion of feeling, she hurls her glove 
in his face and breaks the engagement. This act is 
probably intended to be half symbolic. The young girl 
expresses not only her personal sense of outrage; but 
she flings a challenge in the face of the community, 
which by its indulgence made his transgression easy. 
She discovers that what in her would have been a crime 
is in him a lapse, readily forgiven. Iler whole soul 
revolts against this inequality of conditions. 

In the present condition of the world the sentiment 
as to perfect purity in the male sex is certainly a trifle 
overstrained. Svava, whatever she may have said to the 
contrary, did not really love her fiance; her sorrow and 
even her indignation were just and natural; but her 
overconscious purity and her inability to give weight to 
ameliorating circumstances were unwomanly. Though 
she may be right in her vehement protest against mascu¬ 
line immorality, Svava is not charming—that is, accord¬ 
ing to what constitutes our present notion of womanly 
charm. It is not improbable, however, that, like Leo¬ 
nards, she is meant to anticipate a new type of woman¬ 
hood, coordinate and coequal with man, whose charm 
shall be of a wholly different order. The coquetry, the 
sweet hypocrisy, nay, all the frivolous arts which exer¬ 
cise such a potent sway over the heart of man have their 
roots in prehistoric thraldom, and from the point of 
view of the woman suffragists, are so many reminis¬ 
cences of degradation. Bjornson, sharing this view, has 
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with full deliberation made Svava boldly and inexor¬ 
ably truthful, frank as a boy and as uncompromisingly 
honest as a man. 

The heroine has sufficient use for this masculine 
equipment in the battle which is before her. Doctor 
Nordan, the family physician, her parents, and those of 
her fiance, take her to task and endeavor to demonstrate 
to her the consequences of her unprecedented demand. 
She learns in the course of this prolonged debate that 
she has been living in a fool’s paradise. She has been 
purposely, but with the most benevolent intentions, de¬ 
ceived in regard to this question from the very cradle. 
Her father, whom she has believed, to be a model hus¬ 
band, proves to be unworthy of her trust. The elder 
Christensen has also had a compromising intrigue of 
the same kind; and it becomes obvious that each male 
creature is so indulgent in this chapter toward every 
other male creature, because each knows himself to be 
equally vulnerable. There is a sort of tacit free¬ 
masonry among them, which takes its revenge upon 
him who tells tales out of school. It is a consciousness 
of this which makes Christensen, after having declared 
war to the knife against the Riises, withdraw his 
challenge and become doubly cordial toward his enemy. 
Alf, who in the second act has expressed the opinion 
that a man is responsible to his wife for his future, but 
not for his past, retracts and does penance. Svava, in 
consideration of his penitence, gives him a vague hope 
of future reconciliation. 

A Gauntlet is not a drama, according to our Ameri¬ 
can notion. It has very little dramatic action, and 
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might be styled a series of brilliant and searching de¬ 
bates concerning a theme of great moment. The same 
definition applies, though in a lesser degree, to The 
New System —a five-act play of great power and beauty. 
By power is not meant noise, but impressiveness and 
concentration of interest. One could scarcely imagine 
anything further removed from the style of melo¬ 
drama. 

©fjc Ncfo Sostcm. 

The New System is primarily a social satire. It is a 
psychological analysis of the effect of the “small 
state’ upon its citizens. It is an expansion and ex¬ 
emplification of the proposition, as we read in the first 
act, that “while the great state cannot subsist without 
sacrificing their small people by the thousands, small 
states cannot exist without the sacrifice of many of their 
great men, nay of the very greatest.” The smooth, 
crafty man, “who can smile ingratiatingly like a 
woman,” rises to the greatest heights, while the bold, 
strong, capable man, who is unversed in the arts of 
humility and intrigue, struggles hopelessly, and per¬ 
haps in the end goes to. the dogs, because he is denied 
the proper field for his energy. Never has Bjornson 
written any thing more convincing, penetrating, subtly 
satirical. He cuts deep; every incision draws blood. 
A Norwegian who reads the play cannot well rid him¬ 
self of a startled sense of exposure that is at first 
wounding to his patriotism. It is mortifying to have 
to admit that things are thus in Norway. And the 
worst of it is that there appears to be no remedy. The 
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condition is, according to Bjomson, inherent in all small 
states, -which cripple the souls of men, stunt their 
growth, and contract their horizon. 

The play is too lengthy here to be described in detail, 
though it contains many amusing scenes, as the one 
where three young women, taking with them a stock 
of high-strung novels, go for a boating trip, and when 
a drowning man calls to them for help, row away in 
all haste, because the man is naked. That the satire of 
The New System struck home is obvious from the fierce¬ 
ness and virulence of the criticism with which it was 
hailed. It has never become fairly domesticated on 
the Scandinavian stage, and probably never will be; 
but in Germany, France and Holland it has received 
respectful attention, and has proved extremely effec¬ 
tive upon the boards. 

Beganti djctt Strength. 

In Beyond their Strength Bjornson has invaded the 
twilight realm of psycho-pathological phenomena, con¬ 
cerning which no attempt will be made to pronounce 
upon the validity of the theory here advanced. The 
play is an inquiry into the significance and authenticity 
of miracles. Incidentally the theme is faith-healing, 
the hypnotic power of prayer, and kindred phenomena. 

Peter Sang, a clergyman in a remote parish of 
northern Norway, is famed far and wide as the miracle 
priest, and it is popularly believed that he can work 
wonders, as the apostles did of old. He has given away 
his large fortune to the poor; in a fervor of faith he 
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plunges into every danger and comes out unscathed; 
he lives constantly in an overstrained ecstasy, and by 
his mere presence and the atmosphere which surrounds 
him, forces his wife and children to live in the same 
state of high nervous tension and unnatural abstraction 
from the world and all it concerns. His wife, Clara, 
who loves him ardently, is gradually worn out by this 
perpetual strain, which involves a daily overdraft upon 
her vitality; and finally the break comes, and she is 
paralyzed; for, like every one who comes in contact 
with Sang, she has had to live “beyond her strength.” 
She does not fully share her husband’s faith, and 
though she feels his influence and admires his lofty 
devotion, there is a half-suppressed criticism in her 
mind. She feels the unwholesomeness of thus “living 
by inspiration, and not bv reason.” Wben he comes 
to her “beaming always with a Sabbath joy,” she would 
fain tune him down, if she could, into a lower key, 
“the C-major of everyday life,” as Browning calls it. 
But in the effort she has had no success; for Sang’s 
ecstatic elevation above the concerns of earth is not 
only temperamental; nature itself, in the extreme 
North, favors it. 

It is the earnest desire of Sang to heal his wife, as 
he has healed many others; but the doubt in her mind 
baffles him, and for a long time he is unsuccessful. At 
last, however, he resolves to make a mighty effort— 
to besiege the Lord with prayer, to wrestle with him, 
as Jacob did of old, and not to release him until his 
petition is granted. While he lies thus before the altar 
calling upon the Lord in sacred rapture, a tremendous 
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avalanche sweeps down the mountain side, but divides, 
leaving the church and parsonage unharmed. The 
rumor of this new wonder spreads like fire in withered 
grass, and, among thousands of others, a number of 
clergymen, with their bishop, on the way to a conven¬ 
tion, stop to convince themselves of the authenticity 
of the miracle. Then follows a long discussion regard¬ 
ing the value of miracles, some maintaining that the 
church has outgrown the need of them, others that they 
are indispensable—that Christianity cannot survive 
without them. For, has not Christ promised that “even 
greater things than these shall ye do?” Is not this the 
faith that verily can say to the mountain, “Rise up and 
cast thyself into the sea?” 

Another mii’acle, hardly less marvellous, is that 
Clara, who has slept for the first time in a month, now 
rises from her bed and goes forth to meet her husband, 
falling upon his neck amid the ringing of church bells 
and the hallelujahs of the assembled multitudes. But 
when he tries to raise her, she is dead, and overwhelmed 
by his emotion, the clergyman falls dead at her side. 

3Lobe ant) (Scographg. 

Beyond Their Strength is so obviously a closet-drama 
that we can hardly imagine it under the illumination of 
the footlights, and no Scandinavian theatre cai’ed to risk 
the experiment. Yet it was produced at Paris in July, 
1894. In his next play, Love and Geography, Bjorn- 
son repeated his early triumphs, changing from the 
scientific seriousness of Beyond their Strength to the 
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opposite extreme of light comedy. Not that his new 
play was without a Bjofnsonian moral, but it was 
jocosely enforced in scenes of great vivacity and strong 
theatrical effect. The author himself is here the sub¬ 
ject of satire. The unconscious tyranny of a man who 
has a mission, a life-work, is delightfully illustrated in 
the person of the geographer, Professor Tygeson, to 
whom Bjornson, when he played the part at the Chris¬ 
tiania theatre, had the boldness to give his father’s 
mask. The professor is engaged upon a great geograph¬ 
ical work, and gradually takes possession of the whole 
house with his maps, globes and books, driving his wife 
from the parlor and his daughter to boarding-school. 
So absorbed is he in his task that he can talk and think 
of nothing else. He neglects all social duties from 
sheer abstraction and becomes almost a boor, because 
all the world, outside of his book, pales into insignifi¬ 
cance. The inevitable consequence follows. Tygeson 
alienates all who come in contact with him. He is on 
the point of losing the affection of his wife, and his 
daughter comes near going astray for want of paternal 
supervision. Both of these calamities are, however, 
averted, though in a highly eccentric manner. 

It was not by his plays only that Bjornson sought to 
lead the people of Norway into new ways of thinking. 
As he had won his earliest popularity by simple stories 
of peasant life, he tried to present his liberal views of 
religion and education in novels which somewhat re¬ 
semble Robert Elsmere and kindred works. His Flags 
are Flying (1884) shows the influence of heredity on 
the life of a family, and the possibility of redeeming a 
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degenerate stock by introducing a healthy strain and a 
scientific system of education. Another ambitious 
novel, In God’s Way (1889), inculcated sweetness and 
righteousness as the true aim of religion rather than 
Pharisaical observance of church ordinances. Through¬ 
out his life-work Bjornson has preserved a genial opti¬ 
mism, in marked contrast with his compatriot Ibsen’s 
pessimism. 

Nefo Scales. 

Bjornson devoted the remainder of his life to writ¬ 
ing novels, in which he attacks some of the problems 
of the day, with no less vigor than is shown in his 
dramas. In his last important work, New Tales, pub¬ 
lished in 1894, his tendency to vehemence is by no 
means abated, and, as in other of his works, there is a 
grateful contrast to the conventional fiction of the age. 
Here is a man who has resolutely roused himself from 
the spell of Romanticism, has cleared his eyes of the 
film of dreams, and with a sharp, wide-awake intensity 
focussed them to the real aspect of the actual world. 
He has sat down with his windows wide open, and 
allowed the sounds and sights of reality to pour in upon 
him, and he possesses the magic power to gauge the 
significance of the phenomena and divine the causes 
which lurk behind them. 

Comparison SiEitlj Ibsen. 

In these qualities Bjornson only shows himself an 
advanced type of his countrymen. What distinguishes 
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the Norsemen above all other nations is their unfailing 
self-reliance and force of individuality. The old Norse 
sagas abound in illustrations of this untamable vigor 
and self-assertion. It was, indeed, the looseness of the 
social structure resulting from this sense of independ¬ 
ence, and the consequent jealousy and internecine 
warfare, which destroyed the Icelandic republic and 
made Norway a province of Denmark. In all the great 
men of Norway we recognize something of the strong 
individualism of their Viking forefathers. Ibsen is 
the apostle par excellence of philosophic anarchism; 
Bjornson has his full share of the national aggres¬ 
siveness and pugnacity. Yet there is a radical differ¬ 
ence between them. The sense of social obligation 
which Ibsen lacks, Bjornson possesses in a high degree. 
He fights, not as a guerilla, but as the spokesman and 
leader of thousands. lie is the chieftain who looms 
a head above all the people. He wields a heavy sword 
and he deals mighty blows; but the wrath that pos¬ 
sesses him is born of love. When he fights man, it is 
in the name of humanity; it is not for himself that he 
demands larger liberties, securer rights, more human¬ 
izing conditions of life. The many, the small and 
down-trodden, the dumb millions, whom Ibsen despises, 
Bjornson loves. 

It is singular that Ibsen’s name is far more familiar 
to English-speaking people than Bjornson’s, whose ideas 
would appear more acceptable than Ibsen’s pessimism. 

Says one of the foremost of Danish critics, comparing 
the two Norse writers: “Ibsen is a judge, stern as the 
old judges of Israel; Bjornson is a prophet, the hope- 
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ful herald of the better day. Ibsen is a great revolu¬ 
tionist. In the Comedy of Love, A Doll’s House, and 
Ghosts, he scourges marriage; in Brand, the state 
church; in the Pillars of Society, the dominant bour¬ 
geoisie. Whatever he attacks is shivered into splin¬ 
ters by his profound and superior criticism; only the 
shattered ruins remain, and we are unable to discern 
the new social institutions beyond them. Bjornson is 
a conciliatory spirit, who wages war without bitter¬ 
ness. April sunshine glints and gleams through all 
his works, while those of Ibsen, with their sombre 
seriousness, lie in deep shadow. Ibsen loves the idea 
—the logical and psychological consistency which drives 
Brand out of the church and Nora out of the marital 
relation. To Ibsen’s love of the idea corresponds 
Bjornson’s love of man. 


IStwIlantJ. 

Foremost among the contemporaries of Bjornson 
was Alexander Ivielland, of whom we first hear as the 
orator of the day at a baccalaureate celebration of 
students at the university of Christiania in 1867. “That 
young man will be heard from one of these days,” was 
the universal verdict of those who listened to his clear- 
cut and finished sentences and noted the maturity of his 
opinions. But ten years passed away and Ki'elland was 
not heard from, outside of his native town of Stavanger, 
where, after studying law and spending some time in 
France, he married and settled down as a provincial 
dignitary, as his fathers had been before him. At 
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length, however, when his friends had begun to say of 
hhn, not that he would do, but that he might have done, 
great things, there appeared, in 1879, a modest volume 
of Novelettes , bearing his name. It was but a slender 
piece of workmanship, yet it possessed a style which 
made its mark. No man had ever written the Nor¬ 
wegian language as Kielland wrote it. There was a 
lightness of touch, a perspicacity, an epigrammatic 
sparkle, with occasional flashes of wit, all foreign to 
Norwegian writers. These qualities he had derived 
from the French, and especially from Daudet, whom he 
closely resembles in delicacy of touch and felicity of 
phrase. 

Though of patrician birth and training, Kielland 
reveals in his writings a strong sympathy with the 
toiling masses; but his democracy belongs rather to the 
brain than to the heart. It is, indeed, difficult to 
reconcile with the tone of his works the fastidious and 
distingue personality of their author. He may love the 
people at a distance, may talk prettily about the sturdy 
son of the soil, who is the core and marrow of the 
nation; but he dislikes to come in contact with him, or 
if he does, it is with a handkerchief to his nose. In all 
this, however, he is no worse than the wealthy friends 
of democracy in other lands, who, while professing to 
exalt the dignity of labor, have, at heart, the pro- 
foundest contempt for the masses, and exclaim, with 
Horace, “Odi profanum rulgus et arceo.” 

In the Laboring People , one of Kielland’s produc¬ 
tions, the subject is the corrupting influence of the 
upper upon the lower classes, and here are presented 
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some appalling studies in the pathology and psychology 
of vice. This was followed by Skipper Worse , which 
was a social study rather than a social satire, with a 
concise and well-constructed story, full of admirable 
scenes and portraits. Its theme, like that of Daudet’s 
L’Evangeliste, is the pietistic movement, and the drama 
set in motion is more pathetic, the characters are more 
humanly interesting than in the Erenchman’s descrip¬ 
tion. Two superb figures, the lay preacher, Hans Nil- 
sen and Skipper "Worse, surpass all that the author had 
before attempted. Especially is the marriage of that 
profane but delightful old sea-dog, Jacob Worse, to 
the pious Sara Torvestad, and the attempts of his 
mother-in-law to convert him, described not merely 
with the drollery which the subject invites, but with 
a delicate humor which is on the verge of pathos. 

Elsie, a Christmas tale, is an almost perfect little 
classic, describing with exquisite art the life of a small 
Norwegian coast-town in all its vivid details. While 
Bjornson, in The Heritage of Kurts, emphasizes the 
responsibility of the individual to society, Kielland 
prefers to lay emphasis on the responsibility of society 
to the individual. The former selects a hero with 
vicious inherited tendencies, redeemed by wise educa¬ 
tion and favorable environment; the latter portrays a 
heroine with no corrupt predisposition, destroyed by 
a corrupting environment. Elsie could not be good, 
because the world was so constituted that girls of her 
kind were not expected to be good. Temptations, 
perpetually thronging in her way, broke down the 
moral bulwarks of her nature; resistance seemed in 
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vain; yet no one has the heart to condemn her. Ex¬ 
tremely clever is the satire on the benevolent societies 
whose real object is to furnish an officious sense of 
virtue to their aristocratic members. “The Society for 
the Redemption of the Abandoned Women of St. 
Peter’s Parish” is presided over by a gentleman who 
is responsible ior the abandoned condition of a goodly 
-number of these women; but it appears, or, is made 
to appear, that they belong to another parish. St. 
Peter’s is aristocratic, exclusive, and keeps its wicked¬ 
ness discreetly veiled. The horror of the secretary 
of the society, when she hears that an “abandoned 
woman,” who calls upon her for aid, has a child with¬ 
out being man’ied, is described in terms that are at 
once pathetic and comic, while all the scenes are instinct 
with life and admirably characteristic. 

Kielland’s Professor is a drama of considerable merit 
and of the usual proportions; he is also the author of 
several short comedies; but none of them won more 
than a patronizing mention. Perseverance would doubt¬ 
less have won for him more favorable recognition; for 
his novels show that he possessed all the qualifications 
for a successful dramatist. But he turned again to 
fiction, his later works including Poison, Fortuna, 
Snow, St. John’s Eve, and Jacob. Snow, which was 
published in 1886, is intended to be symbolic of a coun¬ 
try wrapped, as was Xorway, in the wintry winding- 
sheet of a tyrannical orthodoxy. Jacob was stamped 
by the orthodox as an immoral story, and so it doubt¬ 
less seemed to those who are incapable of receiving the 
truths which it conveys. The author belongs, not to 
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the large class of writers whose only aim is success, but 
to those who would aid the thinking portion of hu¬ 
manity in adjusting themselves and their fellow-men 
to the altered conditions of the world. This may he 
a thankless task, hut it is a noble one, and among those 
who are engaged in it a foremost rank belongs to Alex¬ 
ander Kielland. 










Bjornstjernc Bjornson , born December <S’, /.v 

the modern champion of Norway-—the typical Norse¬ 
man. His tales , romances and dramas express col¬ 
lectively the supreme result of the nation''s experi¬ 
ence. 

Henrik Ibsen , born March 20 , 1828, is the most 
conspicuous name in Norwegian literature , and has 
exercised an influence on the drama of the civilised 
world next to that of Shakespeare. 
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Ebssen. 

The most conspicuous name in Norwegian literature 
is that of Henrik Ibsen, whose fame has been won en¬ 
tirely in the drama, though he is also the author of 
many lyric poems of exquisite beauty. His first dramas 
were of the historical-romantic order, and while these 
are not remarkable, and cannot be compared with the 
grand pictures contained in later works, they must be 
regarded as preliminary studies, and, as such, give 
earnest of the genius which he afterward displayed. 
With the single exception of Shakespeare, no writer 
has exercised so wide an influence on the drama of 
the civilized world; for in many foreign countries, and 
especially in England and the United States, he is 
more honored than in his native land. Yet none have 
been more freely criticised; for in dealing with the 
social questions of the day, in laying bare the sores of 
modern social life, for which his genius is eminently 
fitted, his chief aim is the reform of abuses, and tbe 
path of the reformer is hard. It is chiefly upon his 
own times and his own country that he pours out the 
vials of his satire and indignation, putting hollowness 
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and falsehood in the pillory with a display of anger 
which, by its very vehemence, often injures the poetical 
effect. dSTo wonder that he made many enemies, and 
that even to his warmest admirers his severity seemed 
excessive. One of his latest comedies, An Enemy to 
the People , is a humorous apology for the keenness of 
his satire, and this was written in the voluntary exile 
into which the author retired in 1864. He did not 
return until 1891, when he made his home in Chris¬ 
tiania, and became the pride of the people whom he 
had scourged; for unto genius much is forgiven, and 
especially to one who has added a fresh wreath to his 
nation’s laurels. 

Ibsen’s fHisston. 

In reading the social dramas of Ibsen, w r e are apt to 
be seized with a kind of despair. The more radically 
we think of the problems of human existence, the more 
deeply we seek to penetrate them, the more insoluble 
they seem to become. It may, indeed, be said that 
any final solution, even if possible, would not be de¬ 
sirable. Humanity would stagnate, grow torpid and 
indolent, and its evolution would be arrested, if each 
new generation were not confronted with urgent ques¬ 
tions, both abstract and concrete, clamoring for solu¬ 
tion. There is, however, no danger of our incurring 
degeneration and decay by guessing, once for all, the 
riddle of the Sphinx, and witnessing its plunge into 
the abysmal void. It is an evidence of our spiritual 
vitality that we have no lack of problems, and cannot 
cease from persistent, though discouraging, attempts to 
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grapple with them. Our fathers, who troubled them¬ 
selves little about these things, found life propor¬ 
tionately easier; but they were in the same proportion 
inferior to their descendants; and doubtless the twen¬ 
tieth century will multiply further the crop of enigmas, 
and look upon the nineteenth with something of that 
supercilious benevolence with which we regard its pre¬ 
decessor. 

The spirit that questions accepted truisms, that re¬ 
veals pitfalls where we fancied ourselves safe, and 
feels the storm in advance, in spite of official fair- 
weather signals, urges its possessor to a thankless but 
by no means unprofitable task. This is Ibsen’s peculiar 
mission. To him, more than to any other writer, be¬ 
longs the wholesomely stimulating “spirit that denies,” 
and well it is that such a spirit has lived among us; for, 
as the Lord says in the prologue to Faust, 

Man’s activity is all too prone to slacken. 

He soon will love an absolute repose. 

Therefore I willingly give him a comrade 

Who goads and works and must create—as devil. 


Here, let it be understood, is not intended any com¬ 
parison between Ibsen and Mepliistopheles, in the crea¬ 
tive capacity which Goethe attributes to the latter. 
With the animus of Mephisto’s denials he has probably 
no affinity, though there are passages—as where he 
declares his willingness “to place ’neath the ark the 
torpedo most cheerfully”—which hint at a closer rela¬ 
tion to Faust’s sneering companion than anyone would 
9-V01. xvn. 
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venture directly to charge. We may detect in Ibsen a 
certain cynical satisfaction in discovering the worm 
in the apple, the flaw in the diamond, the rift in the 
lute. This satisfaction is, perhaps, an inevitable con¬ 
comitant of the excellence of his work, and is not very 
difficult to explain. 

■pessimism. 

Our main grievance against Ibsen is not that he 
lacks pleasure in life’s outward pageant, but that we 
can detect no dominant spirit underlying his criticisms 
of life. He seems to be in ill-humor with humanity 
and the plan of creation in general—if, indeed, he 
recognizes such a plan—and he devotes himself with 
ruthless satisfaction to showing what a paltry, con¬ 
temptible lot men are, and how aimless, futile, and 
irrational their existence is on earth, with its chaotic 
strivings and bewildered endeavors. There is hardly 
a glimpse anywhere of Goethe’s conviction that 

A good man, through obscurest aspiration, 

Has still an instinct of the one true way. 


For all that, Ibsen has, according to his own state¬ 
ment, an abiding faith in evolution, though he is ap¬ 
parently out of all patience with its lagging and erratic 
snail-pace. In a speech which he made at a banquet, 
given in his honor in Stockholm, he uttered the follow¬ 
ing significant remarks: “I believe that the scientific 
doctrine of evolution is applicable also in the domain 
of intellectual life. I believe that a time is soon to 
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come when the political idea and the social idea will 
cease to exist under their present forms, and that from 
the two a unity will rise which will contain the con¬ 
ditions of human happiness. I believe that poetry, 
philosophy and religion will merge themselves into a 
new category—a new vital power—of which we, at 
the moment at which we are living, cannot form a 
very distinct idea. I have been told on many occasions 
that I am a pessimist. Well, so I am, in the sense that 
I do not believe in the eternity of human ideals. But 
I am likewise an optimist, in the sense that I believe 
in the possibility of transmuting and developing these 
ideals. To speak more plainly, I believe that the ideals 
of our age, in disappearing, have a tendency to what in 
my drama, Emperor and Galilean, I have designated 
under the name ‘The Third Empire.’ ” 

It would appear from this that it is the radicalism 
of Ibsen’s optimism which makes him a pessimist. He 
is not content to wait for “The Third Empire,” even 
though he believes that it is close at hand. 


Ebsen anti Sljelleg. 

Widely remote as Ibsen is from Shelley, he is not 
entirely free from what has been called the latter’s 
“millennial discontent.” The hints which we derive as 
to the man of “The Third Empire” and his condition, 
remind one vaguely of The Revolt of Islam, and 
Prometheus Unbound. Only Shelley’s anarchism has 
a rosy suffusion of hope, which Ibsen, in spite of his 
assertion to the contrary, seems to lack. Ibsen appears 
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to most readers as philosophically unsound as was 
Shelley. He had no more conception of the value of 
the restraining agencies with which man, as a mere 
measure of self-preservation, has been obliged to hedge 
himself in. He has the same titanic impatience with 
Philistine morality. He undervalues what we call civ¬ 
ilization, which he regards primarily as an ignominious 
compromise—a surrender and curtailment of our nat¬ 
ural rights and liberties, in return for a paltry security 
for life and limb. 

The case may be somewhat overstated; but who can 
read An Enemy of tli-e People, with its emphatic declara¬ 
tion that “the sti’ongest man is he who stands alone,” 
without deriving the impression that Ibsen is more 
alive to the drawbacks of civilization than to its ad¬ 
vantages? He repudiates the “contrat social” and all 
obligations which involve detriment to the individual 
character. The most precious result, to him, of this 
confused turmoil, which he calls life, is the eminent, 
the powerful personality; and because he believes that 
civilization is not conducive to its development, but 
rather to its repression, he condemns civilization. He 
has apparently no appreciation of the struggle, the im¬ 
mense suffering, the deluge of blood and tears, which it 
has cost to redeem the world from that predatory lib¬ 
erty which he admires, and to build up gradually the 
safeguards of organized society which he detests. That 
unrestrained individualism which Ibsen, by inference, 
celebrates, had a magnificent trial in Iceland during 
the Sturlunge period, and it ended, as might have been 
expected, in anarchy and exhaustion. The great pred- 
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atory men, whose strength of will was, indeed, un¬ 
questioned, ended by destroying each other. The free¬ 
dom of the one in such a state of society means, as 
Ibsen is well aware, the thraldom of thousands, but in 
his sublime self-confidence he overlooks the too probable 
result of the inevitable conflict of the giants, if the giants 
indeed should survive the indiscriminate slaughter. 

This, it may be said, is the plan which nature has 
adopted throughout her kingdom, and it is beneficent 
in securing the survival of the strong. Yes, if by 
strength is meant brute force,—successful self-asser¬ 
tion—it undoubtedly insures its survival. There was 
a time, frequently called the heroic age, when such 
survival was conducive to the highest ultimate good; 
but all historians and most philosophers agree that this 
time is past. It is now intellectual vigor, rather than 
physical prowess—it is brain, rather than brawn— 
which insures survival and dominance. Of course, the 
intellectual hero of to-day is no more an ultimate type 
which nature will cherish and perpetuate, than the 
muscular hero of the tenth century; but it is the type 
which, in the present transition, she most needs, and 
which now best subserves her purpose. Whether there 
is, as Matthew Arnold assumed, any purpose in crea¬ 
tion which “makes for righteousness,” need not here 
be discussed; but that there is a perceptible develop¬ 
ment toward higher and more complex forms of life 
and of social organization, no man who is not willfully 
blind can pretend to deny. That this organization, at 
its present stage of complexity, involves inconvenience 
and curtailment of happiness to many, may be readily 
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admitted, but that its relaxation or abolition would 
involve a thousandfold more misery to a thousand times 
as many, seems to be equally self-evident. 

©efensc of Despotism. 

Ibsen, if we read him aright, would calmly accept 
the latter chance, feeling confident that he himself 
would be among those few who, by dint of inborn 
strength, would know how to assert themselves, and 
who would reap more advantages than they would incur 
peril from the removal of legal restraints. When, on 
one occasion, he was discussing Russian conditions with 
Doctor Brandes, and praising the tzar’s empire on ac¬ 
count of “all the brilliant oppression there,” his in¬ 
terlocutor expressed his astonishment. “Only think,” 
said Ibsen, “of all the glorious love of liberty which it 
produces. Russia is one of the few countries of earth 
where men still love liberty and make sacrifices for 
her. For this reason the country stands so high, both 
in poetry and art.” 

“If all these good things result from oppression,” 
Brandes replied, “then, of course, we ought to praise 
it. But the knout—do you include that, too, in your 
enthusiasm. Suppose, now, that you were a Russian, 
and that your little boy was to be knouted.” 

Ibsen sat silent for a moment, with an impenetrable 
air. Then he answered, laughing: “Be knouted—he 
should not; but knout, that he should.” 

In spite of the laugh, this was, probably, Ibsen’s 
real conviction. There was, in fact, no other escape 
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from so untenable a position; but it is perfectly in 
keeping with his undisguised partisanship for the 
knouters, in all departments of life, and his utter con¬ 
tempt for the knouted. Carlyle would have made a 
similar answer, if similarly questioned, and did, in 
fact, when pressed by Tourgueneff, seek refuge in the 
same paradox. 

There is an apparent contradiction in Ibsen’s admira¬ 
tion of despotism and his desire to abolish the state 
with all its restraining agencies. He loves despotism, 
however, not as an ultimate condition, but as an indis¬ 
pensable transitional stage in the education of the 
races. It is part of what is the only positive element 
of his philosophy; that is, the wholesome discipline of 
sorrow, the educative power of suffering. There is 
hardly a single one of his maturer plays in which this 
lesson is not more or less indirectly enforced. But 
even with this reservation, his anarchism seems precipi¬ 
tate, if not illogical. 

It is, of course, a perfectly rational assumption, 
justified by the ethical development of the race, that 
humanity will, some time in the remote future, be 
able to dispense with the state. As in the course of 
ages, that inherited remnant of the world’s past bar¬ 
barism which men call evil is gradually eliminated 
from our souls, the laws which society in self-defense 
framed against the evil-doer will become superfluous 
and lapse into desuetude. It is the beast of prey which 
yet lingers in many us us that makes locks and safes 
and iron gratings a necessity; when the beast of prey 
is extinct, as surely some day it will be, the locks and 
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safes and gratings will become extinct also. If there 
were no robbers, thieves, and murderers, the police 
would be a superfluous luxury, and would soon be 
abolished; and they are not the only restraining agency 
necessitated by the barbaric remnant, which the hap¬ 
pier centuries to come will rejoice in renouncing. 

JHjseu on tlje (Commune. 

Ibsen even goes further in a letter to Doctor Brandes 
on the subject of the Paris Commune of 1871. He 
there expresses an acute disappointment at the failure 
of these ferocious enthusiasts to establish a free and 
orderly government. He would apparently abolish the 
cage before the tiger is dead; and expect the beast, in 
grateful recognition of the trust that is reposed in him, 
to curb its predatory instincts and behave with the 
gentleness of a lapdog. The same naive expectation 
was expressed by Shelley, “the cardinal doctrine of 
whose faith it was,” according to his wife’s testimony, 
“that if men were but taught and induced to treat their 
fellows with love, charity and equal rights, this earth 
would be a paradise.” Yes, if they could be so in¬ 
duced; but that is a colossal “if,” showing a lamentable 
ignorance of the human heart, with all its dusky re¬ 
cesses. Shelley was a disciple of Rousseau, and might 
be pardoned his millennial faith; but Ibsen, who is a 
contemporary of Darwin, Spencer, Huxley and Tyndall, 
has less excuse for spreading so mischievous a doctrine. 
When he cites the Jews as an instance of high indi¬ 
vidual development, which is directly due to “their 
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not having any state to drag along with them,” he 
seems to forget that the Jews have benefited by the 
state devised and developed by others—not, however, 
without bearing their share of its burdens. Though 
they have had no political organization of their own, 
they have surely not withdrawn from their civic obliga¬ 
tions; still less have they lived in the ideal anarchic 
state which dispenses with those ten police regulations 
called the Decalogue. They seem, therefore, ill quali¬ 
fied to establish the claim which Ibsen makes in their 
favor. 

What gives Ibsen his world-wide prominence among 
the intellectual leaders of his time is his ability to dis¬ 
cern the actual tendency of society, and his daring cour¬ 
age in so stating his discoveries as to compel attention 
and acknowledgment that he is right in his diagnosis, 
if not in suggestion of remedy for the evils pointed out. 
His fame has grown steadily since he first claimed the 
right to deliver to his fellow-men a revelation of their 
own condition. 


■Sfcctri) o£ (Career. 

Henrik Ibsen is a cosmopolitan spirit, betraying only 
the faintest perceptible trace of the limitations of na¬ 
tionality. As a matter of fact, his ancestry is so com¬ 
plicated that nothing but the locality of birth prop¬ 
erly consigns him to Norway. His blood presents a 
mixture of Scotch, Danish and German strains, into 
which no purely Norwegian element seems to have en¬ 
tered. He was born March 20, 1828, in the little town 
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of Skien, the chief industry of which is the sawing and 
exporting of lumber. Henrik Ibsen’s grandfather was 
a ship’s captain, who was lost at sea; and his father, a 
merchant, once prosperous, but when his son was in 
his eighth year, became a bankrupt. Henrik was a shy 
and silent lad, who found no pleasure in the rough sport 
of boys, and, therefore, was not popular among them. 
The jail, the pillory on the market-place, and the mad¬ 
house were his playgrounds, or these most potently 
stirred his imagination. In his sixteenth year, after 
having received a scanty education, he was sent to the 
little shipping town of Grimstad, as apprentice to an 
apothecary. Here he spent five years in dreamy dis¬ 
content. Like John Keats, similarly situated at Ed¬ 
monton, he took to writing verses, and permitted his 
thoughts to soar considerably above his gallipots. The 
young ladies of Grimstad did not in the least interest 
him, and he was to them a walking enigma. He cared 
for nothing that the ordinary young man in his posi¬ 
tion cares for. In the first place, he was not in the 
least convivial. He despised the vapid small-talk and 
gossip of the afternoon coffee or tea; he had no taste 
for whist, boston or hot toddy, and he could not dance. 
All the jovial poking of fun and humorous anecdotes 
of the returned skippers he listened to without the 
ghost of a smile. Ho wonder he was unpopular. A 
young chemist’s apprentice, with a rebellious head of 
hair and lips that shut like a vise, who drew caricatures 
of the leading citizens, and made epigrams on people 
who had been kind to him, was not the style of man 
whom the Grimstad sea-captains would find congenial. 
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Henrik soon found himself on a war-footing with the 
worthy Philistines of Grimstad. 

(Eatilme. 

Schiller founded an immortal tragedy on the story 
of his rebellion against the military discipline of the 
Ducal academy in Stuttgart. Ibsen, in his confinement 
in the Grimstad apothecary’s shop, found a still more 
daring symbol for his smoldering rebellion. He wrote 
in these days the tragedy of Catiline , the hero of which 
was the Roman conspirator whom Cicero had so elo¬ 
quently maligned. lie had kept a kind of historic out¬ 
look from his gallipots and followed European events 
with an ardent interest. The Hungarian uprising of 
1848 and 1849 aroused all his revolutionary enthusiasm, 
and the Polish rebellion of 1846 had enlisted his most 
fervent sympathy. These great events had stirred his 
mind deeply, and produced a responsive vibration which 
lingered long, and refused to be allayed until, in some 
way, the electrical fluid was discharged. His tragedy 
served the purpose, affording an outlet for the indigna¬ 
tion which, during these years, had accumulated within 
him. The world was out of gear; liberty was crushed 
by tyranny; justice was fiction; and outrage and wrong 
triumphed on every side. Such a world was scarcely 
worth saving; it deserved to be destroyed. 

This, too, is the reasoning of Catiline in regard to 
the world empire of Rome. It is hopelessly corrupt, 
rotten to the core. Catiline, being unable to redeem it, 
resolves to destroy it. The position of the hero between 
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Aurelia and Furia, one of whom is his good and the 
other his evil genius, foi’eshadows a situation which 
recurs in the Warriors of Belgenland, Brand and other 
plays. Aurelia, his wife, is a loving, self-sacrificing, 
dutiful woman, who lives only in the man she loves: 
while Furia,' his mistress, is ambitious, imperious and 
unscrupulous, but of a lofty daring which commands 
admiration. While Aurelia restrains Catiline, implor¬ 
ing him to rest content with his lot and her love, Furia 
incites him to action, and if need be, to crime; and 
though loving him, hurries him on to destruction. Her 
nature is a complex one, and would require a maturer 
poet than Ibsen then was to do justice to her tangled 
motives. We learn that she is cherishing a murky melo¬ 
dramatic plot of vengeance upon her lover, who has 
betrayed her sister Silvia. All this smacks of the 
cheapest kind of melodrama, and is the sort of thing 
which in the twentieth century can only be pardoned 
on the plea of youth. 

It is not to be wondered at that Catiline is in many 
respects a crude production; but rather that it contains 
so much which is informed with significance and is 
typical of the poet’s maturer period. • He must have 
felt during the composition of his tragedy the insuffi¬ 
ciency of his education, and this he determined to cor¬ 
rect. At the age of twenty-two he entered Ileltberg’s 
“student factory,” in Christiania, in order to prepare 
himself in the shortest possible time for the university. 
Among his schoolmates were Bjornson, the novelist 
.Tonas Lie, and that extraordinary character, Aasmund 
Olafson Vinje, known in literature as “the peasant.” 
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Bjornson lias left us a verse commemorative of this 
remarkable company: 

Long and lank, half dozing in the outermost row, 

Sat Aasmund Olafson Vinje, and pondered, I trow. 

Overstrained and lean, of the color of gypsum, 

Behind a beard, huge and coal-black, was seen Henrik Ibsen. 

After an incredible short preparation Ibsen pre¬ 
sented himself for entrance to the university, and man¬ 
aged, with difficulty, to scrape through the examina¬ 
tions. In the meanwhile he had submitted Catiline to 
the manager of the Christiania theatre, and much to 
his chagrin had failed to secure its acceptance. A gen¬ 
erous friend, a law student, volunteered, however, to 
publish the tragedy at his own expense, being sanguine 
that people would recognize its merits as cordially as 
he did himself. But the public failed to respond; only 
thirty copies found bona fide purchasers, while the re¬ 
mainder of the edition was disposed of to a huckster. 

0SSarrtor’s 51omfa. 

A second play, The Warrior’s Tomb , was accepted by 
the Christiania theatre and was performed. It was of 
the usual Romantic type, and full of reminiscences of 
Oehlenschlager; but for all that, or rather in conse¬ 
quence of its conventional coloring, it attracted some 
little attention and procured Ibsen a call as “theatre 
poet” and later as manager of the newly established 
Norwegian theatre in Bergen. Thither he removed in 
November, 1851, and two years later produced another 
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highly romantic play, entitled St. John’s Night, full 
of fairy lore and echoes of Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. A work of much greater significance 
is the three-act musical tragedy Norma, or a Politi¬ 
cian’s Love, which was never published in book form. 
According to the account of it given by Henrik Jaeger, 
it scourged the spirit of compromise in Norwegian poli¬ 
tics, and exhibited in the germ some of the ideas which 
have blossomed in Ibsen’s maturer satires. 

fHistress Unger. 

A still further advance is marked by the tragedy 
Mistress Inger of Oestraat, which presents an interest¬ 
ing and genuinely tragic problem. Mistress Inger was 
the wealthiest woman in Norway in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and a commanding historical figure in that period 
of national degradation. Ibsen had no doubt idealized 
her in making her the mouthpiece of a patriotic indig¬ 
nation which can hardly be proved to have existed; but 
whether historically correct or not, Mistress Inger is, 
dramatically considered, extremely effective. She has 
sworn on the bier of the murdered patriot, Knut 
Alfsson, to avenge his death; the peasants, groaning 
under the Danish yoke, look to her to furnish them with 
arms and head the revolt against their oppressors; but 
her position as the mother-in-law of one Danish noble¬ 
man, Nils Lykke, and the widow of another, arouses 
suspicion as to the singleness of her motives. Before 
her marriage she had been loved by the Swedish chan¬ 
cellor Sten Sture, and had borne him a son who had 
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been brought up in his father’s country. This son, 
whom though unknown, she deeply loves, becomes her 
fate. There are two factions in Norway: one Danish, 
which employs its power for extortion and oppression; 
and one Swedish, which, through intrigues with Sture, 
endeavors to effect an entente-cordiale with Sweden, 
and the proclamation of Sture’s legitimate son as the 
king of Norway. But Mistress Inger, who dexter¬ 
ously plays under cover with both parties, conceives 
the idea of placing her own son upon the throne. She 
becomes unfaithful to her patriotic purpose, and her 
constant fear of harming her son, or placing obstacles 
in his way, ties her hands and makes her act with cau¬ 
tious hesitation where prompt decision is needed. "When 
finally her son appears upon the scene she mistakes 
him for the chancellor’s legitimate son and has him 
murdered. A ring which she finds upon his body con¬ 
vinces her of the error, and she sinks unconscious upon 
his coffin. 

®be jfcnst of Solfjatuj. 

In Ibsen’s next play, The Feast of Solhaug, his 
Romanticism culminates and produces a curious hybrid 
—half lyrical opera and half melodrama. It is written 
in verse, interspersed with songs, and is about as little 
characteristic of Ibsen as Lalla Roolch would have been 
of Wordsworth, or Don Juan of Tennyson. His in¬ 
spiration is now drawn from the Norwegian folk-songs 
and heroic ballads, a fine collection of which was pub¬ 
lished in 1853. There were those, however, who main¬ 
tained that he had borrowed largely from the Danish 
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poet, Ilenrik Hertz, whose lurid tragedy, Svend Fir¬ 
ing's House , had appeared a few years before and was 
enjoying exceptional popularity. Ibsen himself, in his 
preface to the second edition, repelled this insinuation, 
and in order to give the public a chance of judging, 
put Hertz’s play on the boards a month after the per¬ 
formance of his own. 

©Iaf fLiljefttans. 

The Feast of Solhaug was the first of Ibsen’s plays 
which achieved decided success on the stage. It drew 
crowded houses, and all the ambitious scenes were 
greeted with prolonged applause. After six perform¬ 
ances in Bergen it migrated to the larger stages of 
Christiania, Copenhagen and Stockholm. Olaf Liljelc- 
rans, which followed close on its heels, is in the nature 
of an encore, though its germinal idea had existed for 
years in the author’s mind, and had, in a fragmentary 
form, been committed to writing. The material is bor¬ 
rowed partly from a Norwegian legend of the Ptarmi¬ 
gan of Justedal—the nickname of a girl who was the 
only survivor after the Black Death—and partly from 
the ballad of Olaf Liljekrans, who, on his wedding day, 
meets the elf-maidens in the forest and is slain by them 
because he will not tread the dance and be unfaithful 
to his beloved. Ibsen, however, dispenses with the elf- 
maidens and substitutes Alfhild, the Ptarmigan, who 
is a child of nature, utterly ignorant of the usages of 
civilization; and Olaf, instead of proving superior to 
her blandishments, succumbs and leaves his bride in 
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the lurch. He is apparently bewitched, and forgets 
everything except the alluring loveliness of his uncon¬ 
ventional companion. Being recalled, however, by his 
mother to a sense of his obligations, he deserts Alfhild, 
who, in revenge, sets fire to his house and burns it to 
the ground. She is seized, condemned to death, and 
about to be executed unless “some man of spotless fame 
shall step forward, declare her innocent and proclaim 
himself willing to marry her.” Olaf, whose bride in 
the meanwhile has eloped with another man, offers 
himself as her champion, and Mistress Kirsten, his 
mother, having ascertained that “the Ptarmigan” is 
heir to the whole uninhabited valley, withdraws her 
objections and gives her blessings to their union. 

Olaf Liljehrans is chiefly interesting as marking a 
period of transition in Ibsen’s art. Life begins to in¬ 
trude upon him, and the discrepancy between the ro¬ 
tund magniloquence which tradition has prescribed for 
the stage and the accent of reality disturbs him, and 
makes him vacillate, according to his mood, between 
the one and the other. Some years were yet to elapse 
before he definitely broke with the Romantic tradition. 

In 1857 Ibsen severed his connection with the Ber¬ 
gen theatre and returned to Christiania. This year 
became significant to Norwegian literature through the 
publication of Bjornson’s romance, Synnove Solbalcken, 
which may be said to have revealed the Norwegian 
nationality to itself. Here was, indeed, the national 
physiognomy, clear and distinct, though perhaps a trifle 
flattered. Henceforth Norway was no longer to walk 
in the leading strings of Denmark. Bjornson’s style 
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was wholly new in literature, and its nervous strength 
and laconic pithiness were felt to be admirably ex¬ 
pressive of the calm, rugged and taciturn race which 
it undertook to describe. 

©Sarriora of ^fjelgelanb. 

At the very same time as Bjornson, Ibsen was at¬ 
tracted to the old saga literature, in which the Norse 
nationality, eight or nine centuries before, had found 
its monumental expression. Bjornson had written, but 
not published, the remarkable dramatic fragment, 
Between the Battles , in which he had adopted the style 
of the sagas themselves, and attained a degree of con¬ 
centration and condensed brevity in the dialogue which 
was declared to be but one step removed from panto¬ 
mime. Ibsen struck simultaneously the same path in 
his drama, The Warriors of Helgoland, which is little 
more than a potpourri of themes taken from different 
sagas. The Volsunga furnished the main plot, EgiVs 
Saga one of the chief incidents, the Laxdola an effective 
sub-motive, and the Njdla some striking pieces of dia¬ 
logue. Those who have read these sagas, however, 
will not relish the modification and remolding to which 
Ibsen has subjected them. The heroine, Iljordis, has 
none of the nobility of soul, but all the ferocity of her 
prototype, Brynhild, in the Edda. She appeals to no 
modern sentiment; and the demoniac grandeur of her 
speech, which might well befit a valkyrie, is simply re¬ 
pellent and unnatural in a mortal woman. Not a 
glimpse is there in Iljordis of the joyous and loving 
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womanhood which is so beautifully revealed in the scene 
of the Edda, where Sigurd awakens Brynhild, and they 
burst into a paean of praise of the sun and the moon 
and all earthly and heavenly things. Hjordis is fierce, 
gloomy and terrible, from the beginning of the drama 
to its end, inciting men to discord by the diabolical cun¬ 
ning of her words and revelling in bloodshed and mur¬ 
der. It is true that the sagas depict the women at that 
age as being often more ferocious than the men; but 
it is the valkyrie, Brynhild, who haunts Ibsen’s fancy 
and makes him desire to invest his earthly heroine with 
superhuman attributes which are incompatible with 
her character as a mortal. 

The plot is, with some essential modifications, that 
of the second half of the Volsunga, with many of its 
supernatural elements left out. Sigurd has loved and 
dishonored Hjordis, and wedded Dagny; Hjordis 
avenges herself and slays him, not by proxy, but by her 
own hand. A highly melodramatic scene concludes the 
drama. The diabolical rout, called “The Wild Chase,” 
rushes thi'ougli the air on foaming black horses; and 
Egil, the son of Hjordis, discovers his mother riding with 
furious exultation amid these dusky phantoms. The 
drapa, or dirge, of the chieftain Oemulf over his slain 
son is very beautiful, but is obviously modelled on 
The Loss of the Son in EgiVs Saga. 

(Efje Pretmtierg. 

In 1858 Ibsen married a daughter of the well-known 
authoress, Magdalene Thoresen, and became the man- 
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ager of the opposition stage, known as the Norwegian 
theatre. He had also commenced the writing of a new 
saga drama, The Pretenders, but left it for some years 
unfinished, while devoting himself to a modern theme 
which had more attractions. This was Lords Comedy, 
his first satirical play, of which a later description will 
be given. 

The Pretenders reflects the struggle between the two 
tendencies which were striving for supremacy in the 
author’s mind. There can be no doubt that the national 
zeal which impelled him to the treatment of old Horse 
historical themes was already on the wane, while the 
problems of modern society were attracting him with 
increasing power. Moreover, his vision of life was 
changing. The romantic self-delusion, which is com¬ 
mon to youth, was giving way to a clearer and more 
mature conception. What were the actual experiences 
which had disillusioned him is left to our conjecture; 
but the fact remains that he was disillusioned. Under 
these circumstances, it is obvious that the stilted poetic 
style which he had formerly employed could no longer 
satisfy him. He felt keenly in reading the inflated 
saga tragedies of Oehlensclilager that there the accent 
of truth was wholly lacking; and the perception grew 
upon him that the artificial movement of verse was hos¬ 
tile to the highest realistic effect. The Pretenders, like 
the Feast of Solhaug, is therefore written in prose, with 
but few metrical passages. 

As an acting drama, The Pretenders has always 
proved highly impressive; for it is written from be¬ 
ginning to end with the true dramatic instinct which 
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concentrates the action, never allowing the interest to 
flag, and dispenses with all superfluous dialogue. 
Ibsen’s familiarity with the stage, as manager and 
artistic director, had taught him the conditions of prac¬ 
tical success, and the clear and orderly exposition of the 
dramatic problem in his later plays is largely due to 
this experience. But for all that, he could acquire no 
confidence in himself. The scene in The Pretenders be¬ 
tween Skule and the Icelandic Scald Jatgeir has been 
frequently quoted as applying to the author: 

King Skule .— To be a king, what gift is needful for me? 
Jatgeir— Not that of doubt; thou wouldst not question thus. 
King Skule .—What gift is needful? 

Jatgeir .— Lord, thou art king. 

King Slcule .—Art thou at all times sure thou art a poet? 


3Lack of Enterest. 

It is one of the misfortunes of a small State that it 
lacks 'courage to recognize its great men. Ibsen had 
now demonstrated his right to the title of poet; but 
fame and honor were slow in finding him out. Chris¬ 
tiania was but an overgrown village, a hot-bed of 
slander and scandalous gossip, and its intellectual life 
was incredibly meagre. 

The Norwegians are, and have always been, hot par¬ 
tisans, and they are for that very reason incapacitated 
for the cool, unbiased impartiality which is required for 
deciding questions of literary merit. Bjornson had his 
partisans, who felt in duty bound to pull down Ibsen; 
and Ibsen, too, had his, though they were far less 
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numerous, who pronounced Bjornson stilted, affected 
and too furiously national. There is no evidence at 
hand that either of the twct poets encouraged this dero¬ 
gation of the other, but each was powerless to cool the 
zeal of his adherents. 

It is not to be wondered at that Ibsen grew weary 
and heart-sick of this petty, narrow-minded and un¬ 
profitable strife. That mere cockpit interest in litera¬ 
ture, as to which will win, is not stimulating to its ob¬ 
ject, but rather degrading. Ibsen, in the extreme dis¬ 
comfort of uncongenial surroundings, felt as if he was 
threatened with a complete torpidity of his imagination 
—a complete paralysis of all intellectual energy. In 
his desperate strait he applied to the government for a 
travelling stipend, which happily was granted. But the 
university faculty, to which the matter was referred, 
recommended that the amount be cut down to one-half 
of what the poet expected. Ibsen then appealed per¬ 
sonally to the minister of education and ecclesiastical 
affairs, who, after having listened to his plea, assumed 
the responsibility of granting him the entire sum. 

©tscontent. 

No Norwegian who has not lived in other countries 
can comprehend or sympathize with the keen distress 
of Ibsen during these last years of his sojourn in the 
land of his birth. That Norway, the most favored por¬ 
tion of the earth, should not be good enough for him, 
is a sentiment which is fiercely resented by his com¬ 
patriots. There must be something radically wrong, 
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they say, with the man who cannot find contentment 
among the most excellent and cultivated people who 
constitute what is called society in the Norse capital. 
There is, however, no arguing with these good folk; 
and let us hear Ibsen himself state his grievance against 
them. That remarkable poem, entitled The Power of 
Memory, refers obviously to these dark years when he 
seemed to be “standing on the brink of his own grave, * 
gazing shudderingly into it. 

Have you ever heard how a bear-tamer’s pet 
Is taught to dance so he’ll never forget? 

Into a big caldron the bear is invited; 

And under the caldron a fire is lighted. 

A wheezy hand-organ the sentiment voices: 

“Rejoice in life,” and the bear rejoices. 

With anguish poor Bruin begins to prance; 

He cannot stand still, and he therefore must dance. 

Whenever he hears that tune at the gateway, 

A dancing-devil possesses him straightway. 

Myself in that caldron once sat, o’er the fire; 

The music played and the heat was dire. 

Then more than my skin was burnt, I regret it; 

But never, ah never, can I forget it! 

Whene’er of those days an echo has found me, 

I instantly found the hot caldron around me. 

’Neath the roots of my nails pierce the keen stings of 
heat,— 

Then straight I must dance upon metric feet. 
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There is no demand for sympathy in this or any of 
Ibsen’s poetical confessions, but merely a cold and rather 
reticent admission of his suffering. 


Foluntarg lEitle. 

On the second day of April, 1864, Ibsen turned his 
back on his native land, and, except for a few brief 
summer visits, remained in voluntary exile for twenty- 
seven years. lie gained much, but he was too old 
when he went abroad to recover his lost youth—if it is 
ever recoverable. Therefore he has always remained a 
stern and solitary pilgrim, a looker-on but not a par¬ 
taker in the life of the age. How we find him in Dres¬ 
den, now in Munich, now again in Rome; but the chill 
discomfort of hired lodgings always clings about him, 
and never has he been sheltered by a roof which he 
could call his own. The joy of life, the absence of which 
he keenly feels in his own existence, he found no more 
in the warm and laughing South than in the chill and 
serious Horth. But what he did gain by his exile was 
an outpost of observation from which he could contem¬ 
plate objectively his past years and the society in which 
they had been spent. This larger vision of the world 
which he has acquired has enabled him to apply a new 
standard to the life which lay behind him. 

35ranb. 

Tt was in 1866, after two years’ residence in Germany 
and Italy, that he sent home the dramatic poem Brand, 
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which was instantly recognized as a work of command¬ 
ing interest, though it appears to have owed a large 
portion of its success to a misconception. Ninety-nine 
persons out of every hundred who read the book had 
not the remotest comprehension of its philosophical 
proposition, but yet derived from its perusal a vague 
edification. The vigorous denunciation of “halfness,” 
pusillanimity and sin, the frequent repetition of biblical 
phrases, the austere and uncompromising spirit that 
pervaded the poem, gave them the impression that it 
was a religious work, a tremendous penitential sermon, 
such as we all, being sinners before God, might stand in 
need of. That Brand is, in its whole tenor and ten¬ 
dency, anti-christian, no one suspected; and if it had 
been suspected, the popularity of the book would have 
been greatly imperilled. The Norwegian Storthing 
of 1866 certainly did not surmise it, or it would not 
have granted Ibsen a poet’s salary of about $600, for 
which three years previous he had applied in vain. 
This, in connection with his copyright, made him prac¬ 
tically independent, enabling him to live for his work 
alone, without troubling himself about the financial 
aspect of his literary enterprises. The stoical stern¬ 
ness of his disposition and the frugality of his habits 
stood him in good stead, and not a single concession 
does he appear to have made to the public in his later 
dramas. The temptation “to tell lies for money,” which. 
Carlyle bewailed and manfully resisted, and to escape 
which he fled to Craigenputtock, seems never to have 
come to Ibsen, after he had definitely abandoned the 
Romantic drama, or if it came, it was promptly dis- 
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missed. As time passed, he determined more and more 
to vindicate the wisdom of his departure. 

2Tf)E ^League of ^foutf). 

The events of Ibsen’s life are henceforth his books, 
for he seems, properly speaking, to have had no life 
apart from them. In 1867 he published the remark¬ 
able dramatic poem, Peer Gynt; in 1869 The League of 
Youth , a comedy, and in 1871 a volume of poems, all 
of which abound in satirical allusions to his countrymen. 
In fact, The League of Youth was so offensive to Nor¬ 
wegian patriotism that it came near being hissed off the 
boards. During the first three performances at the 
Christiania theatre disturbances occurred, and the 
friends and enemies of the author nearly came to blows. 
Fisticuffs have been a favorite way of settling literary 
controversies in Norway since the time when Werge- 
land’s drama, The Campbells , precipitated a great 
aesthetic battle, from which many withdrew very much 
the worse for wear. 

lEmperor anti (Salilean. 

It had not been Ibsen’s intention, when he left Nor¬ 
way, in 1864, to take up his permanent residence 
abroad. The position of artistic director of the Chris¬ 
tiania theatre was kept open for him for some time, 
in the expectation that he would return. But having 
once known the comfortable independence of life 
among strangers, he was in no hurry to resume the 
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yoke of responsibility to every cackling critic who was 
bent upon earning a little notoriety at his expense. 
That vantage ground of clear observation which he had 
gained in Rome was not to be lightly abandoned— 
Rome, which juts like a huge promontory into history 
and affords even the modern pilgrim an imposing sur¬ 
vey of “the kingdoms of the world, and the glory there¬ 
of.” The work that matured in this atmosphere was, 
indeed, in the nature of an historic survey, not of the 
rise and fall of Greek, Latin and Goth, but of the rise 
and fall of the successive empires of the spirit. Em¬ 
peror and Galilean is even more than this. It is the 
prophecy of the spiritual evolution of man in the cen¬ 
turies to come. “It occupies,” says Jaeger, “an in¬ 
teresting position among Ibsen’s works. It is the last 
of his historical dramas, and stands, in its final form, 
with all its mysticism, midway between two such de¬ 
lineations of modern life as The League of Youth and 
The Pillars of Society. 

That Ibsen began about this time to grapple seri¬ 
ously with the problems of modern life is obvious; and 
he appears also to have dipped into the authors who 
represent the vanguard of modern thought. But, so 
far as we can judge from his writings, he can scarcely 
be said, in any sense, to have studied them. They fur¬ 
nished him hints, no doubt; stimulated, perhaps, his 
speculations and aroused his antagonisms. Georg 
Brandes had, during the preceding decade, labored in 
the face of obloquy and persecution to domesticate in 
Scandinavia the literature of the nineteenth century, 
through such representatives as Darwin, Stuart Mill, 
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Auguste Comte and Taine. It is very evident that 
Ibsen, as well as Bjornson, profited by this propaganda, 
though they were, of course, not wholly dependent 
upon their native tongue for access to the world of let¬ 
ters. Ibsen was perfectly at home in German, and had 
a fair command of French and Italian; but of English 
he had not even conquered the rudiments. 

The Franco-Prussian war had, in the meanwhile, not 
only made havoc in the cities of France, but had ex¬ 
ploded some resonant bombs in the world of thought. 
Ibsen had absorbed, no doubt, in early years, the intense 
hostility to Germany and the predilection for France 
which had been prevalent in Scandinavian countries 
since the first Schleswig-Holstein war. Sympathy with 
Denmark naturally assumed the form of hatred of her 
enemy. Bismarck and Von Moltke were therefore to 
Ibsen repellent figures, and he displays considerable 
one-sidedness in his reference to them in the Balloon- 
Letter to a Swedish Lady. 

Then came his dramas, The Pillars of Society and A 
Doll's House , both of them belonging to the class of 
satirical comedies that created so profound a sensation. 
The latter, which dealt with the question, Hs marriage 
a failure ?” went the round of the civilized world, 
achieving an amazing popularity. It was thrice trans¬ 
lated into English, once into Dutch, French, Italian, 
Hungarian, Polish and Russian, and many times into 
German. It reached a hundred representations at two 
different Berlin theatres, and held the boards for 
longer and shorter periods on nearly all the provincial 
stages. This extraordinary success is not due primarily 
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to the perfection of its technical construction, but to the 
fact that it deals in a vital manner with a vital subject. 

02Sijg Es fElnrriagc a jfntlurc? 

In Ibsen’s treatment of the question, he takes the 
affirmative side for granted; so that instead of the 
stereotyped phrase, he asks, not “is,” but “why is mar¬ 
riage a failure?” And*this, in substance, is the way he 
answers it. As long as women are brought up primarily 
with a view to pleasing men, their individuality must 
of necessity be sacrificed. They have to conform to 
the masculine ideal of womanhood, not to their own 
ideal as determined by their own endowments, character 
and temperament. As long as marriage, in which man 
is, or at least appears to be, the chooser, is the normal 
fate of woman, it is difficirlt to see how this is to be 
remedied; for men will, of course, choose in accordance 
with their own ideas, whether right or wrong, of what is 
good and pleasing. If the fashion could be reversed, 
giving women the sole right of proposal, men would be 
put to the same disadvantage of having to conform, 
under penalty of celibacy, to an alien idea of attractive¬ 
ness. Men are in some respects profoundly simple as 
compared with women; their cerebral machinery is less 
involved, less artfully complex. And they would ex¬ 
perience far greater difficulty in adapting themselves, 
or feigning adaptation, to the new standards of excel¬ 
lence which might then be established. But in the very 
adaptation, however clumsy, they would become limber, 
pliable, molluscan; they would lose individuality and 
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lapse into comparative subordination. Such a thing 
as absolute equality of the sexes is, under the present 
social order, an impossibility, and it would be found 
quite as impossible under the proposed amendment. 

Of the above problem the DolVs House is a most 
interesting exposition. A solution it is not, and does 
not profess to be. Ibsen’s office, as he himself declares, 
is to ask questions, and he does not take it upon himself 
to answer them. He merely places the problem in the 
light of his own luminous contemplation, and exposes 
all its dangerous intricacies. 

Ghosts, published in 1881, is hardly inferior in inter¬ 
est. It does not, however, rejoice in the popularity of 
its predecessor. Its calm and pitiless audacity is apt 
to terrify those whom it would instruct, and no one will 
wonder that it was not well received. Nevertheless 
it made a profound impression, and provoked the most 
passionate discussion. Even in England, where it was 
characterised by a leading journal as a mass of “vul¬ 
garity, egotism, coarseness and indecorum,” it found 
resonance in many earnest minds, which gave the poet 
credit for a nobler motive than the mere desire to shock 
and startle. 

Hast ESHorbs. 

The two succeeding plays, An Enemy of the People 
and The Wild Duclc, aroused no immediate enthusiasm, 
nor was the author disappointed at the comparative 
absence of response, for it was hardly to be expected 
that the multitude would relish the derision which 
Ibsen so unsparingly heaped upon it. For all that. 
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these dramas, like their predecessors, slowly won their 
way, and made an impression, which, instead of being 
obliterated by the next literary sensation, was continu¬ 
ally deepening. 

There is something almost imposing in Ibsen’s imper¬ 
turbable serenity and his utter renunciation of the weak 
desire to please or flatter his public. At a time when 
nine-tenths of the books published have an air of being 
written to order, it is refreshing to encounter some 
which, resting upon a broad understructure, are but the 
visible summits of cloud-encompassed mountains of 
thought. Such a feeling w r e have in reading Rosmer- 
sholm, which appeared in 1886, and in a still higher 
degree in The Lady of the Sea, 1888, which, in spite 
of its somewhat obscure symbolism, is full of poetry 
and rises to lofty speculative heights. It forms, indeed, 
an indispensable supplement to the rebellious individ¬ 
ualism of A Doll’s House and Ghosts, and marks psy¬ 
chologically an important stage in the author’s 
development. 

Ibsen’s fame had meanwhile been steadily increas¬ 
ing, and was long since established in Germany, Austria 
and Holland. How France, also, began to occupy itself 
with his work. M. Prozer brought out a series of ex¬ 
cellent translations; the theatres, undismayed by fail¬ 
ures, kept returning to him; and Edouard Rod and that 
prince of critics, Jules Lemaitre, furnished most lumin- 
ious interpretations of his plays to the public journals. 
In fact, Lemaitre, whose wit and vivacity of style are 
more than rivalled by his philosophic insight, devotes 
two chapters to him in his delightful series, Impressions 
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de Theatre, and, as he informs us, preceded the perform¬ 
ance of Hedda Gabler at the Vaudevilles with a lecture. 
In fact, when the latter play appeared in 1890, Ibsen 
had come to be recognised in every civilized country 
as a potent force in the world of thought. Among other 
versions, an authorized English translation of his works 
by William and Charles Archer, clear, faithful, and 
painstaking, met with a considerable demand on both 
sides of the ocean; and this is sufficiently gratifying to 
the lovers of Ibsen, to reconcile them to the narrow¬ 
ness and lack of intelligence displayed in the majority 
of reviews in English and American journals; for it 
is only of late that he has begun to be understood. 

A little note on the fly-leaf of Ibsen’s The Master 
Builder, published in 1892, reads: “Almost simulta¬ 
neously with the present original edition, authorized 
English, French and German editions will appear. 
Somewhat later a Russian, a Dutch, a Hungarian, a 
Bohemian and a Polish translation will follow.” This 
indicates the desire to read him on the part of many 
nations. 


IX. 

analyst's of Ibsen’s ©rama. 

Love's Comedy was the first of Ibsen’s satirical works 
in which he handles so roughly the social questions of 
the day, and was the first of his masterpieces, though 
less known than some others to American readers. It 
was published in 1862, when the author was thirty-four 
years of age, still in the vigor of manhood and alrea'dy 
ripe in experience. The Norwegian press received it 
with a howl of indignant protest, and its author was 
denounced as a ruthless iconoclast “devoid of ideality.” 
A high authority at the university of Christiania de¬ 
clared, when Ibsen applied for the salary usually 
granted to poets of eminence, that the person who had 
written Love’s Comedy , deserved a stick rather than a 
stipend. The play was not only “immoral and unpoeti- 
cal, as must be every view which is unable to reconcile 
the real to the ideal,” but it was pronounced to be pro¬ 
vincial, and a “pitiful product of literary trifling.” 

This chorus of censure, though it does not rival in 
vehemence and unreason the extracts from London 
journals on later productions, is yet significant as sound¬ 
ing the first note of alarm in the Philistine camp at 

Ibsen’s attack upon its “ideals.” The Comedy of Love 
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is, indeed, an attack upon the institution of marriage; 
but, for all that, it is not immoral. It does not, even 
by inference, recommend license; but, as his biographer, 
Henri Jarger, happily puts it, “scourges love in love’s 
own name,” and holds up an ideal which, by contrast, 
makes the reality, as we know and see it, repulsive. 

The situation is briefly this: Mrs. Halm, a lady 
of good family, has two daughters, Anna and Svanhild. 
The former engages herself to a theological student 
named Lind, and the other is loved by a gifted young 
poet named Falk. Lind, who had, or fancied he had, an 
heroic strain in him, had aspired to lead a life of noble 
renunciation, and, to prove the sincerity of his faith, 
had resolved to go as a missionary to preach the gospel 
to the Norwegian emigrants on the American prairies. 
But now, when he is betrothed, all the cousins and aunts 
and the whole swarm of female busy-bodies rush in upon 
him, and insist that, as an engaged man, he has obliga¬ 
tions to his fiancee and to society; he has no right to 
talk of sacrifice and renunciation, which would now 
also include her. Lind, it must be admitted, is not 
averse to entertain this view, and, after a mere sham 
resistance, he surrenders all thoughts of heroism and 
applies for a place as teacher in a girls’ school. 

In the case of the department clerk, Styver, and 
Miss Skjsere we have the same story, though with mod¬ 
ifications. These two had engaged themselves, many 
years before, when they were young and romantic; but 
Styver has never been able to scrape together enough to 
marry on. In the meanwhile they have grown middle- 
aged and practical; all the bloom of the youthful senti- 
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ment has been rubbed off; every vestige of poetry has 
vanished from their relation, and the constant theme 
of their thought and speech is money—money—money. 
They need a certain sum in order to enable them to go 
to housekeeping in a respectable manner, and now they 
are only concerned about loans, interest and chattel 
mortgages. 

A third instance, and a glaring one, of this trans¬ 
lation of the poetry of love into the prose of matrimony 
is the Reverend Mr. Straamand and his wife, Maren. 
The pastor had in his youth been something of a genius 
—had played the guitar, composed music and published 
Seven Sonnets to My Maren. Tie had even the courage 
to marry his lady, who was “the daughter of a lumber 
firm,” without the consent of her parents, and had 
bravely set up housekeeping in a garret, with supreme 
disregard of the world’s opinion. Presently, however, 
Straamand had procured a country living and a par¬ 
sonage. He had grown comparatively prosperous, 
and in the course of time had become the father 
of twelve children, “with a near prospect of the thir¬ 
teenth.” Through the door of wedlock he and his 
Maren had plunged into a slough of direst prose, hav¬ 
ing lost all individual life and surrendered all higher 
aspirations in the mere effort to provide for their numer¬ 
ous offspring. Like many of the lower animals who 
have scarcely any conscious life—who are born, breed 
and die—they have become mere mechanical instru¬ 
ments in the hands of Fate for the propagation of their 
species. 

Put the representative of life’s prose, the wholesale 
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merchant Guldstad, is, curiously enough, the most 
estimable and sympathetic character in the whole play, 
and it is into his mouth that Ibsen puts the defense of 
matrimony—not the love-match, but the marriage de 
convenance: 

Ah, no, there is yet something which is better. 

It is the tranquil, gentle, cordial flow 
Of warm esteem, which must its object honor. 

As much as rapture in a blissful trance. 

It is the feeling of delight in duty, 

The joy of care, the blessed peace of home, 

Of two wills fondly yielding to each other, 

Of watchful outlook, lest no stone should hurt 
Her foot, the dear one’s, where in life she treads. 

It is the gentle hand which heals all wounds, 

The virile force which bears on willing shoulders. 

The peace of mind extending through the years; 

The steady arm which props and lifts securely; — 

That, Svanhild, is the contribution I can offer 
Toward the building of your happiness. 


Falk, with his uncertain temper, his ecstasies and 
despairs and the excessive sensitiveness supposed to be 
peculiar to poets, is fully conscious that he can offer 
nothing equivalent to this secure comfort, peaceful 
equanimity and tender protection. But it is not this 
consciousness which primarily makes him resolve to 
renounce his beloved; it is the fear that his love, which 
is now glorious in its perfect bloom, will and must, like 
all mortal things, fade and perish under the slow tooth 
of time. It will endure long, he says, but he cannot 
in sincerity promise that it will last forever. Svanhild, 
considering the matter in this view, exclaims: 
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Oh, “long, long,” poor, miserable word! 

To "long” endure, oh, what is that to love? 

It is its doom—the mildew on the seed. 

For “love must count upon eternal life’' 

That song is silenced now; some day instead 
It shall run thus: “I loved thee, love, last year/ 

Nay, never thus shall wane our day of bliss. 

Perish with weeping sunset in the west; ■ 

Let now our sun be quenched, a fair mirage. 

At its high noon, while gloriously it shines. 

Falk. —(Frightened.) What wilt thou, Svanhild? 

Svanhild .—We are spring’s bright children; 

Behind it there shall come no dreary autumn, 

When in thy breast the bird of song is silent, 

And yet yearneth thither whence he came. 

Behind it never shall the wintry pall 
Enshroud the chill white corpse of all thy dreams. 

Our love, the glad, all-conquering, victorious, 

No blight shall touch, no age shall wither. 

Die shall it, as it lived, rich, young and strong. 

Falk .—(In agony of grief.) And far from thee—what worth 
has life to me? 

Svanhild .—What were it near to me when love were dead? 

Falk .—A home! 

Svanhild .—Where strove the elf of bliss with death? 

Falk .—(With strong resolution.) Throw the ring away! 
Svanhild .—(With enthusiasm.) Thou wishest it? 

Falk .—Throw it away! Full well I understand thee. 

In this way only, Svanhild, do I win thee! 

For as the grave doth lead to life’s bright dawn, 

Thus love is consecrated unto life, 

When, purged of yearning and of wild desire, 

It flees delivered to the spirit home 
Of memory. 

Svanhild. —(Joyously, as she throws the ring far out into the 
fjord.) Now I have lost thee for this nether life. 
Now I have won thee for eternity! 
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It would be a mistake to interpret this as an act of 
religious asceticism. Ibsen’s conception of renunciation 
is that it steels and braces the personality and brings 
out, as by a fiery test, whatever latent strength and 
virtue there mav be in it. The bitter but salubrious 

o 

cup of woe which he has himself drained to the dregs 
he puts to the lips of every soul that is virile enough 
to endure the wholesome discipline of sorrow. Slothful 
ease and the joy of possession cause, in time, satiety and 
a weary discontent; then, when love begins to wane, 
and even passion to subside, comes the necessity to 
feign and to lie, first to the once beloved, then to our¬ 
selves, and finally, when the ideal is hopelessly shat¬ 
tered, we find a shabby consolation in the reflection that 
our lot is not exceptional—that, in fact, we cannot 
expect perfection in this world, but must accept things 
as they are. It is to save his lovers from this fate that 
Ibsen makes them voluntarily renounce each other. It 
is with a dim prevision of this danger that Falk, in the 
first act, exclaims: 

With blight of blindness smite my eyes’ bright mirror; 
I’ll sing the glory of the radiant skies. 

Send me but anguish, crushing, torturing. 

For but a month—a vast, gigantic sorrow— 

And I’ll sing the jubilant joy of life. 

©fjasts. 

When A Doll’s House first appeared on the stage, a 
hundred critics cried out at the immorality of the de¬ 
nouement of the play, declaring it to be subversive 
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of matrimony, which is the head of the corner m social 
structures. Ghosts is Ibsen’s reply to these guardians of 
morality. “If,” he says in substance, “instead of leav¬ 
ing her husband and children, Nora had remained, this 
is what might have happened.” The two situations are 
not exactly parallel; for Helrner, though a pig-headed, 
narrow-visioned man, was not dissipated; and, in order 
to make the reply adequate, we have to supply some 
intermediate stage of unfavorable development on his 
part, induced, perhaps, by his marital infelicity. How¬ 
ever, that is of minor consequence. As it was not 
Ibsen’s intention to write a sequel to A DoIVs House , 
he could not, of course, reintroduce the same characters. 
But the close relationship of the one play to the other 
is sufficiently obvious. 

Ghosts is the most radical, the most revolutionary 
drama which the literature of the nineteenth century 
has produced. It undertakes to investigate the founda¬ 
tions of our accepted morality, and finds them to be 
weather-worn, sagged and out of plumb. It may, per¬ 
haps, be worth while, from time to time, to make such 
an investigation; but, as with all investigations, the 
result depends largely upon the spirit in which it is 
undertaken. Though it must be admitted that there 
is considerable force in Ibsen’s indictment, which is 
calculated to confute the conventional arguments, there 
is, nevertheless, a flaw in it, for it attempts to prove 
more than is warranted by its premises. That the sins 
of the father are visited upon the children, even unto 
the third and fourth generation, and that such visita¬ 
tion involves injustice to the children, we may readily 
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concede without going to the length that Mrs. Alving 
does, who declares in the play that, the moment she be¬ 
gins to pick at a little knot, the whole fabric of morality 
unravels in her hands. 

The habit of praise and censure presupposes some de¬ 
gree of personal accountability. Mrs. Alving, fearing 
the reprobation of the community, and wishing to be¬ 
queath an honorable name to her son, conceals her hus¬ 
band’s debaucheries, straining every nerve to preserve 
the respectability of the family. The main intent of the 
drama is, however, to prove, by a truly ferocious logic, 
that in this endeavor she was wrong. The chamberlain, 
her husband, was a joyous, vigorous, full-blooded nature, 
strapped in a strait-jacket of puritanic morality, and 
his transgressions, though they destroyed him, were the 
inevitable and legitimate results of his character and 
environment. Therefore, she concluded, she has no 
right to conceal, far less to place obstacles in the way 
of, his marital infidelity and his convivial excesses. But 
though there is a show of logic in this conclusion, is 
not the fact that the vices which Alving practised 
destroyed him, sufficient evidence that they are, from 
nature’s point of view, not legitimate? For some rea¬ 
son, she chooses to perpetuate only the temperate, self- 
restrained man, who has his passions and desires under 
control. 

It would be easy to frame sentimental objections to 
this process, which, nevertheless, is, in the main, merci¬ 
ful and conducive to the greatest good of humanity. 
It may be said, and few would now deny, that the 
ghosts of our barbarous ancestors haunt our spirits and 
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lurk in our flesh, manifesting themselves in lawless im¬ 
pulses and savage desires; and that, accordingly, we are 
not accountable for actions thus prenatally determined. 
But what is gained by such an argument? Practically 
nothing, except to arouse a greater compassion for the 
offender and a more lenient judgment. But Ibsen goes 
still further and endeavors, by dangerous sophistry, to 
blot out the boundary between good and evil. His 
whole reasoning, as embodied in Mrs. Alving, leaves a 
large and importunate interrogation mark in our minds 
as to whether goodness, in the accepted sense, is prac¬ 
tically laudable and, on the whole, to be preferred to 
wickedness. In propounding this query, and employing 
all his ingenuity and brilliant dialectics in its exposi¬ 
tion, Ibsen is, or endeavors to be, strictly impartial, 
aiming to get at the truth in whatever unexpected place 
it may prove to be hidden. 

The plot of Ghosts is briefly as follows: Mrs. Alving, 
the widow of the late captain and chamberlain Alving, 
has spent her life in building up a fictitious reputation 
for probity and moral excellence for her profligate hus¬ 
band. And now, to crown her work, she has erected 
and endowed a large orphan asylum, which is to bear 
the name of the deceased and, as it were, advertise his 
virtues to all the world. In this pious endeavor she has 
succeeded beyond expectation, and she is disposed to 
congratulate herself on the self-sacrifice and martyrdom 
of the many hideous years she has shared with the 
brutal reprobate. She had, to be sure, once rebelled, 
and, in her detestation of the captain’s vices, sought 
refuge in the house of a clergyman named Manders, 
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who had loved her in her girlhood and whom she had 
loved. But the pastor refused to receive her, and in 
impressive words persuaded her to return to her hus¬ 
band, take up her cross and meekly bear it. In due 
time a son is born to her; but, in order to conceal from 
him his father’s degradation, she sends him away from 
home when he is but a few years old. Oswald, as he 
is named, grows up in Paris and becomes an artist of 
much promise. How, when the chamberlain is dead, she 
yearns for a sight of Oswald and induces him to spend 
the winter in his home. It is her purpose to be done, 
once for all, with her husband and all that appertains 
to him, and to begin a new and happy life with her son. 
Every penny that Alving has left her she has set aside 
for the endowment of the asylum, and every memory 
which he has bequeathed her she strives resolutely to 
banish. She stoutly persuades herself that Oswald takes 
after her, and she is shocked when Pastor Manders 
notices his resemblance to his father. Oswald is, how¬ 
ever, soon to justify the clergyman’s remarks. He 
promptly reveals the same propensities which wrecked 
his father’s life, and his mother sees the whole beautiful 
structure which her maternal hope had built collapse 
at a breath, like a house of cards. The asylum, which 
the pastor has dissuaded her from insuring, lest she 
show distrust of Divine Providence, is burned, and all 
her fond calculations are rudely overthrown. It is the 
dead man’s ghost, which, refusing to be laid, walks 
abroad in life, trailing behind it a long train of 
calamities. 

Terrible, in spite of its reticence, is the scene where 
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Oswald confesses that he is afflicted with a strange dis¬ 
ease, which for long periods incapacitates him of work 
and causes him horrible pains in the head. The Parisian 
physician whom he consulted said that there had been 
something worm-eaten about him even from his very 
birth, and he added significantly that the sins of the 
father are visited upon the children. The young man 
had indignantly denied this imputation, and in order 
to convince the doctor, translated certain passages of 
his mother’s letters relating to his father. The leech 
had then given him the alternative of believing that it 
was his own youthful indiscretions which had sapped 
his strength and ruined his life. That he was hope¬ 
lessly lost he well knew, and the fate which stared him 
in the face, out of the dark future, was madness and 
torturing misery. In order to escape this fate, he car¬ 
ried in his pocket a morphine powder which he meant 
to take when he saw the Furies approaching, and he 
implores his mother, by the love she bears him, to give 
it to him, in case they should clutch him so suddenly 
as to deprive him of his power to act. 

All this, of course, is horribly revolting. A situation 
is here devised which would seem to justify a mother in 
taking her son’s life. The dreadful ‘interrogation mark 
is here again, and a chill, insidious doubt steals into the 
reader s mind as to the legitimacy of all inherited 
morals. They need testing in the seams, apparently; 
and that is the task to which Ibsen has applied himself. 
It is an extremely tangled web he has woven, and 
neither warp nor woof runs straight according to the 
traditional pattern. 
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The tragic denouement approaches with relentless 
necessity. At the burning of the asylum Oswald over¬ 
exerts himself, and on coming home is distracted and 
bewildered. The symptoms of the disease which the 
French physician had predicted declare themselves, and 
his mother, who had hoped against hope, sees him hover¬ 
ing on the verge of madness and then lapsing into help¬ 
less imbecility. To all her terrified questions and ex¬ 
clamations he only mutters: “The sun, the sun—give 
me the sun.” In speechless horror she stands staring at 
him, clutching the morphine powder in her hand, 
whereupon the curtain falls. 


X. 

j&foetusl) ^Literature ant) Drama. 

The literature of Sweden, during the Middle Ages, 
is almost as poor and scant as the Danish at this period; 
for the conditions for its development were essentially 
the same in both countries. The clergy were for a long 
time in exclusive possession of all intellectual culture, 
and this gave to theology the foremost place. The 
convents became the centre of this culture, which could 
not transcend the hounds to which it had been carried 
by the ecclesiastical students who visited foreign uni¬ 
versities. The latter could not bring home more than 
they had acquired, and the little learning thus intro¬ 
duced, instead of becoming rooted and established, be¬ 
came impoverished and lost its hold on the people. Nor 
was there any noticeable improvement, when Sweden, 
in 1477, established her own university at Upsala. 
There was for a time no real progress, since the elements 
that might have served as a foundation for a national 
Swedish literature were disregarded, while those which 
came from abroad were neglected and fell into decay. 
The clergy manifested an increasing distaste for the 
sciences; the monks grew more and more ignorant, and 
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the study of the ancient classics at length ceased. 
Legends monopolized everything, and the noble Roman 
tongue degenerated into monkish Latin. Still, condi¬ 
tions were somewhat less unfavorable in Sweden than 
in Denmark; for the clergy had not isolated themselves 
so absolutely from the laity, and thus the people were 
not wholly abandoned to ignorance. 

The intellectual life awakened by the Reformation 
and the struggle between the old faith and the new was 
followed by a literary activity that soon partly aban¬ 
doned the religious field in which the movement had 
been inaugurated, and took up subjects of more or less 
general interest. Printing had been introduced in Swe¬ 
den in the latter half of the fifteenth century, and the 
first book printed in that country was a Latin work 
about Katarina, a daughter of St. Bergitta, which was 
published in 1474. It was not until 1491 that a thor¬ 
oughly equipped printing-press was established in Stock¬ 
holm, and soon afterward appeared the first book printed 
in Swedish, the translation of a Latin treatise on the 
temptations of the Devil. 

Omitting further mention of early Swedish literature, 
let us turn at once to the drama, the inception of which 
dates from the sixteenth century. For this class of 
literature there was a peculiar element at hand, namely 
the “dance plays,” which had been very popular with 
the people since time out of mind, and which had been 
far more widely used in Sweden than in Denmark or 
Norway. On this basis Sweden might have developed 
a peculiar dramatic literature, had other conditions been 
favorable, but here, as in the rest of the North, there 
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was produced instead the school-comedy. Its original 
purpose was to train the students of the colleges and of 
the university in the classical languages, and at the 
same time to promote morality by introducing examples 
of good conduct. Later, Swedish was substituted for 
Latin and Greek; but the original pedagogic tendency 
was preserved. The first author of a school comedy 
was Olaus Petri, who wrote a Tobice Comedia, and, like 
all subsequent plays of this kind, it was in verse. For 
some time these dramas took their plot entirely from the 
Bible, adhering with servile accuracy to the scriptural 
text without seeking to secure any dramatic develop¬ 
ment. The only exception was the Comedy of II 0 I 0 - 
fernes and Judith, which in merit surpasses all the 
rest. 

©tight of tfjc Secular ©ranta. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century drama¬ 
tized biblical stories were succeeded by secular plays, 
which took their plot from the old classical literature, 
but in other respects ranked no higher than their pred¬ 
ecessors. One of the best of them and also the oldest, 
entitled A Merry Comedy by Name Thisbe, was written 
by Asteropherus, and played for the first time in 1G10. 
To the best of this class belongs also a drama by 
Catonius, which treats of the fate of Troy, and is 
written with a certain degree of dramatic skill. The 
Judas Redivivus of Rondeletius is worthy of notice 
on account of its scenes from popular life, and for 
other pictures of the times to which it belongs. 

Johannes Messenius now founded an entirely new 
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school, in which he soon found imitators. He selected 
subjects from Swedish history as the basis of his dramas, 
intending to write fifty comedies and tragedies repre¬ 
senting his country’s history from the introduction of 
Christianity to the Reformation, just as had been done 
in reference to the history of England by his great con¬ 
temporary, Shakespeare. But he completed only six, 
all of which were received with a favor entirely out of 
proportion to their merit. They simply relate history 
in the form of dialogue, and their only interest consists 
in the songs and scenes from life, the former written 
in imitation of the popular ballad. Among the suc¬ 
cessors of Messenius, Andreas Prytz is the most remark¬ 
able. In some of his national dramas we find a certain 
satirical element, and they are also of value on account 
of their descriptions of manners and customs. 

Besides these secular dramas there were comedies 
with allegorical characters, corresponding to the mediae¬ 
val “Moralities.” In the course of the seventeenth 
century the school comedies gradually disappeared, as 
did also other and similar compositions, especially when 
Queen Christina introduced at the court a French med¬ 
ley of opera and ballet, presented with a wealth of 
scenic effect. 

■Stoctu'sfj joupranaqj. 

The seventeenth century was in all respects the great 
age of Sweden. A line of kings, the like of which hardly 
any other coTintry can boast, extended the boundary of 
the country by successful wars, and carefully fostered 
the development of natural resources. True, the country 
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could not maintain itself in the eminence to which it 
had suddenly been raised. But the proud conscious¬ 
ness of power that conquest had aroused among the 
people gave impulse to a greater activity in every di¬ 
rection, including literature. In the intellectual field 
it was, however, only the seed that was planted, and the 
ripening of the fruit was reserved for a later time. All 
the Swedish kings of the seventeenth century, but espe¬ 
cially Gustavus Adolphus, and Charles XII, took a deep 
and lively interest in the arts and sciences. The former 
founded schools and colleges, and at a great sacrifice 
of his private fortune infused a new life into the Upsala 
university, which had fallen into decay during the 
troubles of the Reformation period, but now rose again 
to importance. The regency during the minority of 
Karl XI founded in 1668 the university of Lund, and 
the king himself founded several scientific institutions. 
At the instigation of Queen Christina a number of 
foreign scholars were invited to the country, such as 
Des Cartes, Hugo Grotius, and Loccenius. The nobil¬ 
ity also distinguished themselves in the sciences and 
counted many eminent and learned men in their ranks. 
In brief, intellectual industry fully corresponded to the 
position which Sweden occupied in other respects dur¬ 
ing this era. 

jfrenrij Enfluence. 

Under French influence the drama made an effort to 
abandon the student and court circles to which it had 
hitherto been limited, and to appeal to the masses. 
When the school-comedies disappeared, they were re- 

12—Vol. XVII. 
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placed by plays in modern shape. The French dramat¬ 
ists were studied and translated, and many imitations 
were produced. At court allegorical ballets, in the 
form of operettas in rhymed verse, with music and danc¬ 
ing, were chiefly in favor, and at the university trag¬ 
edies were most in vogue. About 1660 Urban Hjiirne, 
physician, dramatist and stage manager, erected a the¬ 
atre in the castle at Upsala, where were given by a 
company of students plays partly written by himself. 
Some quarter of a century later, a similar troupe ap¬ 
peared first in Upsala and then in Stockholm, where 
they remained for several years. Isak Bork was its 
most prominent member, writing for this so-called 
“Swedish theatre” a number of successful pieces, includ¬ 
ing the Tragedy of Darius, the materials for which 
he borrowed from Curtius. In 1690 the playhouse was 
closed, and it was long before the country had another 
national theatre, meanwhile contenting itself with 
foreign companies. 

&rign of ©ustab HUE. 

The development of Swedish poetry under French 
influences reached its climax during the reign of Gustav 
III, when the language acquired remarkable supple¬ 
ness and flexibility, needing only poets to display its 
capabilities. These were not far to seek, the king 
gathering around him such a galaxy of talent, that his 
epoch was compared with the Augustan age. More¬ 
over, he was himself a poet, with tastes developed in 
the French school, and as the centre of his circle 
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strongly devoted to its tenets. The light, flippant style 
and frivolous, playful manner which characterize the 
French literature of the eighteenth century gradually 
monopolized the field. Yet there was not wanting a 
national element, independent of French models and 
fully conscious of its importance. 

In the public institutions, which Gustav established 
for the advancement of literature, the French element 
was specially favored. Of the Swedish academy, 
founded in 1786, on the model of the French academy, 
the avowed purpose was to “support and encourage 
poetry, eloquence, history, and the study of the Swedish 
language.” It does not appear, however, how this was 
accomplished, since from the outset the election of 
members has been, as still it is, purely a question of 
etiquette. Four years before, the king had also founded 
the National theatre, and here, likewise, he had done 
his best to encourage French taste. He was himself 
the author of several dramas, taking their themes from 
Swedish history, and these he vrote in prose, ordering 
the poet, Johan Henrik Kellgren, to reproduce them 
in verse, after which they were set to music and played 
as operas. 

^cabemtc (©roup. 

The poets of the Gustavian era were divided into 
two groups, one representing the French and the other 
the national element. To the former belonged Creutz 
and Gyllenborg; but Kellgren was its most prominent 
member. He was not only one of the most remarkable 
poets of the age, but was also noted as a critic and a 
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writer on aesthetics. He was eminently a lyric poet, 
and this form he gave to the king’s dramas which he 
rendered into verse. After the death of Kellgren, Karl 
Gustav, of Leopold, became the leader of the group. 
His dramatic works, though of little value, were received 
with the greatest favor by his contemporaries, and 
especially his tragedies, written in the pseudo-classical 
style, including Virginia and Oden eller Asarne 
Invandring. For the latter he was rewarded by the 
king with a laurel wreath from Virgil’s tomb. 

Among the national circle of poets, Karl Michael 
Bellman was by far the greatest and most original. 
Karl Israel Hallman is chiefly known for his dramatic 
works, especially his parodies on operas and tragedies 
in the French style, then in vogue, and his bold farces, 
which, in spite of, or perhaps on account of, their coarse¬ 
ness, became extremely popular. The last and best of 
his comedies, Opportunity Makes the Thief, in which 
he introduced verses written and set to music by Bell¬ 
man, was accepted as a national drama, and still belongs 
to the repertoire of the Swedish stage. 

Olof Kexel also wrote comedies, some of them 
strongly farcical, and in which the author was by no 
means squeamish in choice or treatment of themes. 
Of this order are his Kapten Puff and Michel Wingler, 
the former being adopted as a national play. 

3L timer. 

Other of “Bellman’s cousins,” as were styled the 
poets of the national school, and especially Johan Mag- 
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uus Lannerstjerna and Karl Envallson, were writers of 
comedies, tlie latter producing more than eighty, one of 
which, though a free adaptation from the French, was 
received with unstinted applause. Neither of them 
became eminent; but their plays were at the time ex¬ 
tremely acceptable to the management of the young 
Stockholm theatre. Still another dramatist was Bengt 
Lidner, whose first important work, the tragedy of 
Erik XIV, was written at Paris, at the instigation of 
Creutz, in the traditional style. While containing many 
fine passages, it was far less successful than his lyric 
drama, Medea, which, together with two poems written 
in rapid succession, won for him general recognition. 
He was also the author of a number of short pieces set 
to music and performed as oratorios. 

$j)0Spl)0USt anh (gothic Sdjools. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
French academic element still predominated in Swe¬ 
dish literature; but the foundation on which this foreign 
structure rested was completely undermined. The 
successful efforts of Ewald and Baggesen to establish a 
Danish school of song had done much to increase the 
desire in Sweden for an independent national poetry. 
But none of the opponents of the old school were quali¬ 
fied to become leaders of the new, and until these were 
found, the change could not be made. A decisive 
impulse was given by the revolution of 1809, which 
was followed by an almost unrestricted freedom of the 
press and a more intimate acquaintance with modern 
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German literature, especially with Schelling’s philos¬ 
ophy and the Romanticism based thereon. The banner 
of the new ideas was first raised by Lorenzo Hammars- 
kold, around whom gathered a circle of young, enthusi¬ 
astic poets. Phosphorists, they were termed, from the 
name of their periodical Phosphor os, which was their 
organ. They worshipped Romanticism in the form 
in which it had appeared in Germany, with its vague 
longing and abstract reflections, its depreciation of 
reality, its partiality for the misty Middle Age and 
the graceful southern form of versification. Side 
by side with this tendency there sprang up another 
movement, which had more of interest for real life, and 
was preeminently national. It received the name of the 
Gothic school, because it strove to make the old Rorse 
or Gothic mythology and poetry, together with the old 
antiquity of the North the basis of national culture and 
art. A few of the most prominent poets were independ¬ 
ent of both schools and also of the academy. Of this 
neutral party Franz Michel Franzen and Johan Olof 
Wallin were the most prominent. Franzen, who was a 
native of Finland and became a Swedish bishop, gained 
the prize offered by the academy for a poem in honor of 
Creutz. His talent was for lyric verse, and in this 
only he excelled. His dramatic works, the most am¬ 
bitious of which was The Lapmaid in the King’s Parle, 
were coldly received. 

&ttcrbom. 

The greatest of the Phosphorist poets was Peter 
Daniel Amadeus Atterbom, one of the founders of the 
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literary society calling itself “Aurorabund,” which be¬ 
came the chief seat of Romanticism. His first import¬ 
ant work, written before he was twenty, was a comedy 
extremely polemical in character, published in the 
Polyfem, the organ of the society. Of his later plays 
the most remarkable is a series of dramatized fairy-tales, 
among the best of which are The Isle of Bliss and 
Blue-bird. They are full of outbursts of passion and 
fantastic descriptions painted in glowing colors, which, 
when considered separately, are very beautiful; but 
from a dramatic standpoint all these pieces are unsatis¬ 
factory. The delineation of character is obscure and 
incomplete, and the action is constantly interrupted 
by lyric episodes, which seem to have no relation to the 
drama. 

Of no small repute among the Phosphorists were the 
dramatic writers Stagnelius and Johan Borjesson. In 
the religious drama of Martyrerne Stagnelius has de¬ 
scribed in thrilling tones his idea of life as a punishment 
and a term of suffering. His Knight’s Tower is full 
of gorgeous diction; but the theme is unsuitable for 
the theatre. Bacchantorna, in the style of the antique, 
is better adapted for a stage play, as also are Visbur 
and Sigurd Ring with their old Norse motives, though 
gnostic principles are here so prominently displayed as 
to mar the dramatic effect. Of more general interest 
are Love After Death and The Pleasure Girl in Rome. 
Many of the short poems of Stagnelius are of excellent 
quality, especially those in which he imitates the style 
of the popular ballad. 

Of Johan Borjesson the chief works are the tragedy 
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of Erik XIV, The Son of Erik XIV, From the Youth 
of Charles XII, The Sun Sets and The Brother’s Guilt. 
All are more or less imitations of Shakespeare; but, 
while containing many beautiful passages, with here 
and there a spark of genius, are deficient in life and 
action. Karl Frederick Dahlgren was a gifted poet, 
who, taking Bellman for his model, wrote original and 
graceful descriptions of nature. Foremost among liter¬ 
ary women who were also Phosphorists, was Julia 
Christina Nyberg, better known under the pseudonym 
of Euphrosyne. In her descriptions of nature is a fine 
idyllic coloring, strongly tinged with Romantic 
mysticism. Those worthy of being mentioned in con¬ 
nection with her lacked her versatility, her imagination 
and her peculiar charm of expression, especially when 
she addressed herself to the themes that particularly 
touched her spirit. 

The Gothic and Phosphoristic schools were severely 
handled by “Vitalis,” whose real name was Erik Sjo- 
berg. His attacks on their vagaries are full of wit and 
humor, but also full of self-conceit, which detracts from 
their merit. Henrik Ling represented the extreme 
tendency of the Gothic school. As with Sjoberg, his 
life was one long struggle with poverty, relieved only 
by military service, for, as he boasted, he served under 
five different kings. Ling was a lyric poet, and as such 
wrote excellent verses; but he aspired to be also an epic 
poet and a dramatist, to be both the Shakespeare and 
Homer of his countrymen. His plays, which dealt 
chiefly with Horse legend, were too discursive for the 
stage; his characters Avere not lifelike; and the beauty 
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O/ Esauis Teener's “Frithjofs Saga” a cycle of 
romances founded on an old Norse legend , one of 
whose heroes is king Ring, it has been said , “// is 
probably the most famous of all Norwegian poems , 
and has been translated fwenty-one times into English 
and nineteen into German.” 


DEATH OF KING RING 
After an original fainting by A. Mahmtrom 
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of his lyric passages could not redeem his works from 
failure. 

(ZTcgnEr anti Sdjool. 

The chief apostle of the Gothic school was Esaias 
Tegner, who united all that was best worth preserving 
in the various sects, satisfying not only the national ele¬ 
ment but the requirements of art. His reputation gi’ew 
with every new poem, his fame extending far beyond 
his native land. The climax was reached in the 
Frithjofs Saga, a cycle of romances founded on the old 
Norse legend of that name. It is probably the most 
famous of all Scandinavian poems and was translated 
into nearly all European tongues, including twenty-one 
English versions and nineteen in German. Many of the 
passages are, however, so dazzling with their gorgeous 
imagery as to impair the poetic effect, and it has been 
said that “the lyric element has been hung as a beauti¬ 
ful drapery over very ordinary materials.” His Chil¬ 
dren of the Lord’s Supper, also translated into English 
by Longfellow, is marked by a deep and earnest religious 
sentiment, and his narrative poem Axel is rich in beau¬ 
tiful episodes. Tegner joined the Gothic union, but 
kept aloof from its exaggerations. With the Phosphor- 
ists he would have nothing to do, frequently taking 
them to task and ridiculing with scathing sarcasm their 
exclusiveness and want of a definite purpose. Another 
famous writer of the Gothic school is Bernhardt von 
Beskow, whose dramatic werks, including Erik XIV 
and Torkel Knutson, are among the best that Sweden 
has produced. As historical pictures his plays are ex- 
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tremely interesting, but are lacking in sustained and 
vigorous action, a fault that is common to the Swedish 
drama 

A legion of imitators followed blindly in the foot¬ 
steps of Tegner, most of them merely amateurs, while 
those who had talent carried their devotion so far that 
they completely sacrificed their own independence. 
Even his faults were regarded as virtues and these were 
freely copied, rhetoric making itself conspicuous at the 
expense of poetry. 

decent Slutfjors. 

Among the most conspicuous were Asser Lindeblad, 
Karl Johan and Ludvig Almquist, the last of whom 
wrote a number of dramas, some of them meeting with 
considerable favor, though inferior to his epics, which 
are among the best in Swedish literature. Their themes 
are sufficiently eccentric. In one, a son of Don Juan, 
whenever he falls in love—which is not seldom—dis¬ 
covers that the girl whom he intends to make his bride 
is his father’s daughter; in another the apostles figure 
as lunatics. In some of his tales are fine descriptions 
of popular life, such as may be compared with Bjorn- 
son’s peasant stories. 

August Blanche was one of the most successful of 
recent Swedish dramatists, presenting the social life of 
Stockholm in humorous and amusing situations, though 
somewhat faulty in technique. Together with those of 
Johan Jolin and others, his comedies did much to en¬ 
courage realism, coming as they did at a time when the 
people had been surfeited with sentimentalism. 
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Within recent years Sweden has produced little of 
superior quality, the tendency being more and more 
toward the realistic basis. Under the name of Talis 
Qualis Carl Vilhelm Strandberg wrote verses of polit¬ 
ical import, at first in imitation of the German, and 
then in songs of his own, which rank among the best 
that Sweden has produced in this direction. Of excel¬ 
lent quality also are his translations of Byron’s works. 
Brans Hedberg is the author of some very fine historical 
plays, and Ernst Daniel Bjorck was crowned by the 
academy for his Naturbilder, which, together with a 
few other poems, raised expectations which were cut 
short by an early death. Icings Charles XV and Oscar 
II must also be classed among Swedish poets, the former 
dealing with themes from northern antiquities, and the 
latter noted as the author of a prize poem and for his 
fine translations of Herder’s Cid and Goethe’s Tasso. 
Other translations w r orthy of mention are those of 
Shakespeare by Karl August Hagberg, of Tasso and 
Ariosto by Karl Anders Kullberg, of Dante and 
Camoens by Nils Loven, and of Milton by Emanuel 
Oman. History and philosophy are well represented, 
and in science there are several names that are known 
throughout the world. 


Jinlanh. 

Beyond the Scandinavian peninsula, and east of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, lies Finland, poetically called “the land 
of the thousand lakes.” This country is inhabited by 
the same sturdy Northern race, and was subject to the 
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dominion of Sweden until 1809. Then, amid the politi¬ 
cal turmoil of the Napoleonic era, it was annexed to 
Russia, but under the most solemn guarantees that it 
should preserve its language, institutions and laws. A 
strong national spirit was evoked, and one of the most 
remarkable results was the recovery of old ballads from 
the lips of the peasantry in remote districts. These, 
when gathered and combined by Dr. Elias Lonnrot, 
were found to constitute a truly Homeric epic, called 
Kalevala. Its publication produced a sensation through¬ 
out the literary world. Its simple metre has been 
adopted by Longfellow in his Hiawatha. Some modern 
poems and tales have been produced by Finnish authors, 
but they have not contributed to the drama. 


THE LOQUACIOUS BARBER 

(MESTER GERT WESTPHALER ELLER DEN 
MEGET TALENDE BARBEER) 


or 


LUDWIG VON HOLBERG 


Translated from the Reimer edition by 
W. H. H. Chambers. 







DRAMATIS PERSON /£. 


GERT WESTPHALER , a Barber. 
GUN 1 LDE, bis Mother. 

GILBERT, a Druggist. 
LEONORA, his Daughter. 
GOTTHARD, his Brother 
LEONARD, a Distiller. 
PERNILLE, Gilbert's Maid. 
HENRY, Servant to Leonard. 

A LAIVYER. 

A NOTARY. 

A DRUG CLERK. 

THE DRUGGIST’S BOY. 
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SCENE I. 


Henry and Pernille. 

Henry .—Good morning, Miss, I see you come out of the 
drug store. Do they keep pretty little maids there? 

Pernille. —No, comrade, you’re mistaken; I’m no pretty 
little maid, I’m only an apothecaries’ box. What silly ques¬ 
tions you ask! 

Henry. —Oh, that you were only an apothecaries’ box! 

Pern .—Why so? Would you like to take a dose? 

Henry. —I’d rather give one; but really, in earnest, are 
you the maid there, or something else? 

Pern. —I’m something else. 

Henry. —Ah! you’re a prescription, perhaps? 

Pern. —Yes. No. Yes. I’m a clyster. What a simpleton 
you are! 

Henry. —Oh, excuse my chaffing. I really ought to be 
planning and scheming here for my master. 

Pern .—Who is your master? 

Henry. —Mr. Leonard, the distiller, that lives just over 
yonder. 

Pern. —Oh, I know him; he’s a handsome young fellow. 
Isn’t he in good health? 

Henry. —No, he’s been stricken with a sore disease, that 
nothing can cure but a remedy from your drug store. 
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Pern. —Have you a prescription for the remedy? 

Henry. —Yes, indeed. 

Pern. —What doctor prescribed it? 

Henry. —Doctor Cupid. 

Pern. —That’s false; Doctor Cupid left these parts years 
and years ago. 

Henry. —But I tell you that he certainly is here yet. 

Pern. —Then I fib, do I? You’re a fool! Let me see the 
prescription. 

Henry. —The prescription calls for Miss Leonora, the 
druggist’s daughter. Now you can guess what I am driving 
at, can’t you? 

Pern. —Ha! ha! your master has perhaps fallen in love 
with our lassie? 

Henry. —That’s it; you’ve hit it. 

Pern. —Well, then, I’m truly sorry for him, since the only 
remedy that can cure him has already been bespoken for 
another, as your master himself may have heard. 

Henry. —Oh, I know that well enough; she’s promised to 
our surgeon-barber, Gert Westphaler. 

Pern. —But why didn’t your master apply sooner? He 
might have won her easily; for he’s a good honest fellow. 

Henry. —He didn’t for a moment suppose that your master 
would marry her off so young. He’s really had his eye on 
her for ever so long, but wouldn’t permit it to be known on 
account of her youth. 

Pern. —Why, where was your master born? 

Henry. —Right here in this city. 

Pern. —Pshaw! that cannot be. 

Henry. —Why not? 

Pern. —Because he seems to be so little acquainted with 
the ways of our young ladies of to-day that he does not even 
know they are determined to bear the burden of their maiden¬ 
hood no longer than their fifteenth year. That’s what I mean. 

Henry. —But is the marriage definitely decided upon? 

Pern. —Only between the parents; the young couple 
haven’t had an understanding as yet. 
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Henry .—Since when between the elders? 

Pern .—They came to a definite conclusion a month or so 
ago. Gert himself, however, has not yet spoken of the matter 
to the girl; which, by the way, has displeased very much the 
parents on both sides. 

Henry .—Are they contracting the marriage against his 
will? 

Pern .—Not at all. In fact, he sent his mother here him¬ 
self to see if she could get the girl for him. 

Henry .—Then I can’t fathom it. I’d never take him for a 
shy, retiring fellow. 

Pern. —He’s anything but that. He’s rather of the species 
that always sticks themselves in. 

Henry .—Well then, what is the meaning of it? He’s in 
love, is not at all backward, and yet has never told his love to 
the object of his affection. Perhaps she is cold, indifferent, 
and won’t grant him a hearing. 

Pern. —Oh, no! She is quite content to fulfill her father’s 
wish and is expecting day after day her lover to declare 
himself. 

Henry. —Ah! I see it now; you’re vexed because at first I 
chaffed you, and now you’re paying me back in the same coin. 

Pem. —No, I’m not so vindictive. I’ll tell you just how it 
all happens. Every man has his little peculiarities; now 
Gert’s consists in perpetually chattering to people. 

Henry .—Why how can he talk so much; is he so very- 
learned? 

Pem .—There are three or four subjects that he’s for ever 
drivelling over. The first is an old bishop, one Arius, who 
was persecuted on account of a certain book he brought to 
light. Another is of the “Creis”-Counts or “Pfaltz” Princes 
in Germany. A third is Turkey, and the fourth, a journey 
he took from Hadersleben to Kiel. Now, should it so happen 
that you begin to converse with him, the first thing you 
know you find yourself in the middle of Turkey or Germany. 

Henry .—What an eccentricity! 

Pern. —Now, for example, should you be so imprudent as 
to say to him: “Fine weather to-day,” he’ll immediately make 
13—Vol. XVII. 
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answer: “Just such weather as I was favored with, once upon 
a time, as I was leaving Hadersleben on my way to Kiel,” 
and with this as a starter he’ll rattle off, until he’s hoarse, 
the entire scurvy trip, and so intent and persistent is liis 
narration that he’ll not spare you a single syllable of the 
journey until he’s finally arrived at Kiel; not if you should 
drag him from the house by the hair of his head. ’Tis in 
like manner that he falls into this perpetual chatter with our 
lassie when he should be speaking of his suit. For this 
reason my master has often been tempted to politely show 
Gert the door, but his mother has so far always succeeded 
in preventing it. 

Henry .—But how does the girl herself like that sort of 
thing? for people so prone to talk are seldom good for any¬ 
thing else. 

Pern .—She is patient and does not wish to disobey her 
father. Besides, Gert is really a very good fellow and quite 
industrious in his profession. 

Henry .—’Tis a pity that she’s so patient and doesn’t 
promptly rid herself of him. ’Twould be a great kindness to 
my master, who, I can assure you, was quite beside himself 
when he learned that she had been promised to another. 
However, here he comes himself. 


SCENE II. 

Leonard, Henry and Pernille. 

Leonard. —Henry, with whom are you talking? 

Henry .—With the druggist’s maid. 

Leonard. —Ah, my dear, is it really true that your young 
mistress is betrothed? 

Pern. —Yes, sir, Mr. Leonard, it’s true. 

Leonard .—My thoughts have been fixed upon her for an en¬ 
tire year, and it was my intention to ask her hand in marriage; 
but recently, just as I was about to do so, I heard, here and 
there, that she had been promised to Gert Westphaler. This 
news was painful to me, partially on her account, since she 
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must marry this tiresome fellow, whom everyone shuns be¬ 
cause of his confounded talk, and painful as well on my own 
account since I am thereby robbed of her on whom I had set 
my heart. You know, Henry, how often 1 have spoken of her. 

Henry. —Indeed, I do; and you will recall, too, how often 
I advised you, sir, to secure her in time, else, said I, you can¬ 
not tell who may get her. 

Leonard. —I thought because of her youth— 

Henry. —Ah, master, she’s fifteen years old Just ask this 
maid in what profound respect fifteen years holds itself to-day. 

Pcm .—For my part I’m very sorry, both for Mr. Leonard’s 
sake and that of my young mistress, for I do not doubt that 
she would be much better off with him. Here she comes, how¬ 
ever. 


SCENE III. 

Leonora, Leonard, Henry and Pernille. 

Leonora. —Pernille, you must come in to father. But who 
are these people to whom you are talking? Oh, I see; that’s 
Mr. Leonard. 

Leonard. —Ah! my dear Miss, I cannot see you without 
being deeply affected. 

Leonora. —Why, am I so unsightly? 

Leonard. —Quite the contrary; I wish you were displeasing 
in my eyes. 

Leonora. —What a curious wish! I should certainly like to 
know the reason. 

Leonard. —Well, the reason is—but, alas! what would it 
avail were I to discover it to you. Good-bye, charming 
maiden. May your life be ever happy! 

(Leonard and Henry leave.) 


SCENE IV. 

Leonora and Pernille. 

Leonora. —What does all this talk mean, Pernille? 
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Pernille .—That means about the same as “Deuce take Gert 
Westpkaler.” 

Leonora. —Aren’t you ashamed of yourself to wish, in my 
presence, such a fate to my lover? 

j Fern .—A pretty sort of a lover he is! When he ought to 
be making love to you he stands here and preaches about 
State affairs; preaches about State affairs to a young girl! 
If the man really wants to get married, he’d better be talking 
about something else and stop that perpetual chattering. 

Leonora. —Oh, the chattering will play out after awhile. 

Pern. —Don’t you believe it; why, I’m sure if you were to 
sew up his mouth he’d persevere until he’d finally talk through 
his nostrils. 

Leonora. —That’s enough; just drop this silly talk and tell 
me what Mr. Leonard was driving at. 

Pern .—When he heard that you were to be married he 
became quite desperate, for he’s been in love with you himself 
for a year or more. 

Leonora. —I’m astonished to think that he permits himself 
to talk in this way (she sighs). 

Pern .—But why this deep sigh? 

Leonora. —It’s false; I didn’t sigh at all (she sighs again). 

Pern .—But listen; you just sighed again. 

Leonora. —Oh, keep quiet, Pernille. (She leaves, holding 
her handkerchief to her eyes.) 

Pern. —Truly, tears were standing in her eyes. I can 
easily see that if it depended upon her, she would much 
rather have this Mr. Leonard than that other fellow. But 
my master calls, and I must go in. 


SCENE V. 

Gunilde, alone. 

Qunildc. —It’s terrible to act as my son has, for an entire 
month has passed since he promised me to declare himself. He 
has been to the druggist’s house a dozen times or more. 
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and has had abundant opportunity to declare his love and 
win the daughter. In fact, the druggist has himself brought 
the girl into the room; but, as soon as Gert returned home, 
in response to my question as to whether the marriage had 
been definitely settled upon, he has always replied, “It will 
be fixed up to-morrow, for to-day I met a number of people 
at the druggist’s and we fell into such a lengthy argument 
that there was no time to woo.” The druggist, also, is very 
angry about the matter and asks if my son is purposely trying 
to provoke him. The marriage, so far as we parents are con¬ 
cerned, is entirely settled upon, and there is nothing lacking 
but a few words to be spoken to the girl herself, and Gert 
has solemnly promised to speak them to-day. For this 
reason, I wish to go to the druggist’s first and appease him 
somewhat; but here he comes. 


SCENE VI. 

Gunilde and Gilbert. 

Gilbert .—(Speaking toward the place from whence he has 
just come.) Now listen, you clerks; be careful that every¬ 
thing is kept in proper shape ’til the doctors come, for the 
drug-store is to be inspected by them this afternoon. Though, 
to be sure, if the Dantzig brandy and the aqua vitae are good 
they inquire but little of anything else. Doctor Herrmann 
has inspected my drug-store in this wise for the last ten 
years. The only thing he asks is: “Have you any first-class 
sat volatile on hand now? We must try it, my colleague,” and 
then, when seven or eight bottles of Frontignac wine have 
been emptied the inspection is pronounced satisfactory. (He 
turns round and sees Gunilde.) Ah, your servant, Madam 
Gunilde. 

Gunilde. —Oh, I’m so glad I met you, I want to have a talk. 

Gil .—I know very well what you wish to talk about. I’ve 
already said more than a score of times that because of our 
friendly relations I have forborne, but, upon my honor, I will 
be vexed by him no longer. You have promised over and 
over that your son would come and wind up the affair. He 
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comes, it is true; but he talks and talks always of other things 
until late in the night. Never in my life have I seen such a 
wooer. If your son wants my daughter, let him wind up the 
affair at once. 

Chin .—His silence in this matter is not due to coldness or 
indifference, Mr. Gilbert, he is as deeply in love as any one 
could possibly be. 

Oil .—Why then doesn’t he confine his attentions to her 
instead of preaching all sorts of silly stuff at us. He com¬ 
pelled me to learn who Doctor Arius was. What’s that to 
me? The doctors and barbers with whom I have to do here 
are quite sufficient. This Doctor Arius is a man who died, 
I really don’t know how many years ago, but long enough to 
be resurrected. What do I care to learn how many bishops or 
German electors there are? My drug-store would still stand 
as secure if not one of these people was in the world. 

Gun .—He solemnly promised me that to-day he would 
settle the marriage question. 

Oil .—Very well, then; my daughter shall remain at home. 
He need but ask for her, for owing to the fact that my drug¬ 
store is to be inspected to-day I shall not have an opportunity 
of speaking to him myself. Good-bye, let your son come at 
once. 

Gun .—Oh see, there is my son now, if you’d like to speak 
to him- 

Oil. —No, I haven’t time to talk to him. You simply re¬ 
peat what I have just said. (He leaves.) 


SCENE VII. 

Gunilde and Gert Westphaler. 

Gert. —Mother, why did the druggist leave so hastily? 

Gunilde .—Now pay attention to what I say, my son. I 
have again succeeded, though not without considerable 
trouble, in appeasing him The good man has an idea that 
we are trying to provoke him, nor is he without grounds for 
his displeasure. It is now more than two months since the 
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marriage was decided upon between us and nothing now 
hinders its accomplishment except your declaration to her. 
Because of your confounded chattering, however, which isn’t 
worth two straws anyway, day after day goes fruitlessly by. 
Do you think that people must know that you took a trip from 
Hadersleben to Kiel, in how many inns you lodged, or to how 
many maids in those same inns you made approaches, or how 
many pipes of tobacco you smoked during the journey? There 
are people here who have travelled much farther in the 
world than you. Why, Anders Christenson has been three or 
four times as far as Bordeaux and Rouen in France; indeed, 
he has been in Trapezund, or Cattesund, and yet he hasn’t 
nearly so much to tell of his travels as you have of yours. 

Gcrt .—What I relate of my trip to Kiel are no trifles. I 
don’t tell how many mugs of beer I drank or pipes of tobacco 
I smoked, but other things well worth hearing. Now if you, 
mother, will kindly give me your attention I’ll just relate my 
trip to you and then you can see for yourself if I talk of 
trifles. 

Gun. —Oh, deuce take your confounded talkativeness! Go, 
and do what you ought, or frankly admit that you have no 
desire to do it, so that we may know where we stand. Go, 
this instant, quickly. 


SCENE VIII. 

Gert Westphaler and a Drug-clerk. 

Gert. —Yes, I must go in and settle this matter once for 
all. Oh, here’s one of the druggist’s clerks. Ah! your servant, 
sir, a word. 

Clerk .—Your servant, Mr. Gert; on your way to our 
house? 

Gert. —Yes, I’m to speak to the druggist’s daughter. 
You’re one of his clerks, are you not? 

Clerk. —Yes. 

Gert .—I don’t remember to have seen you here. 

Clerk .—Probably not, I’ve been here only a week, but I 
spent nine years in a drug-store at Hadersleben. 
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Gert. —Ah! is it possible? You clerked there? 

Cleric. —Yes, just as I say. Are you, perchance, acquainted 
with Hadersleben? 

Gert. —Yes, indeed, I’m acquainted there. Once upon a 
time I travelled from Hadersleben to Kiel, and I shall never 
forget that trip. One of my travelling companions was a 
journeyman hatter, a big strong fellow, who lived in Kiel and 
worked for the best houses there. Every hat I have worn 
since that time has come from his hands, for he makes them 
as honestly and strong as any one in our country. Summa 
summarum we travelled together toward Kiel, each with his 
trade, in order to better himself there; for Kiel is an ex¬ 
cellent place for journeymen of all kinds. I know that many 
of my fellow-workers arrived there with empty pockets and 
before many years were quite well-fixed. Now the reason for 
this is that there are not many working people there, and 
the city folks are quite well-to-do and pay liberally: apart 
from that, everything is so cheap there. I’ll tell you briefly 
just what eatables cost in my time. In the first place, you 
could buy a pound of as good pork as any honest man could 
wish to add to his peas for not more than a Liibischen 
shilling. 

Clerk. —Say, mister, you’re going into too many details. 

Gert. —And in the second place, you could get a pound of 
beef for a sechsling. 

Clerk. —But that has nothing to do with the trip. 

Gert. —And thirdly, for half a firkin of butter you need 
pay but four Reichsthalers. 

Clerk. —Ah! brother, I must tell you frankly that I haven’t 
the patience to listen to all this rigmarole. 

Gert. —And fourthly, for a dozen eggs you need pay but a 
Liibischen shilling. 

Clerk. —But what have I got to do with your pork or butter 
and eggs? 

Gert. —And fifthly, for a pot of brandy—but hold, just 
have a little patience and I’ll drop the eatables and tell you 
about my trip. In the first inn along our way we found a 
man who looked like a pretty good sort of a fellow; he had 
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silver buttons on his coat and black satin knickerbockers. He 
spoke to us in a very friendly way, saying: “Gentlemen, shall 
we not drink together?” We thanked him for the honor he 
wished to show us and drank one mug after another in bona 
cliaritate, until we, salva venia, were all rather mellow; then 
he proposed that we should drink to an eternal friendship 
with him, so we bowed and scraped and drank to our eternal 
brotherhood. Meanwhile our guide sat in a corner, laughing 
all the while From time to time we asked him: “Comrade, 
what are you laughing about?” to which he always answered: 
“Oh, nothing.” At last, after our new brother of the eternal 
friendship had left, we learned that he was the hangman of 
Schleszwig. Now, my dear Monsieur, I must ask you in all 
candor if we can be justly blamed for that? For, in the first 
place—with your kind permission, as I have such a severe 
cold, I’ll move round a little on the other side. (As Gert turns 
around the clerk slips quietly away.) Now, in the first place, 
I say that we didn’t know, of course (he coughs hoarsely), 
that it was the hangman of Schleszwig (coughs), and, posito 
(coughs), even had we known it (coughs) we’d have been no 
worse off than before, for, when you come to think over care¬ 
fully and justly what an executioner is (coughs), you’ll find 
he’s but the consummator of the powers-that-be (coughs and 
looks round). What’s become of the fellow? Where the 
deuce is that man from Hadersleben? Hello, Monsieur 
Hadersleben! Hey, Brother Hadersleben! Doesn’t it show 
an utter lack of shame to run away in this manner from an 
honest man’s talk? Truly I shall tell the druggist just what 
sort of polite clerks he has. This rascal must be one of the 
nobles venetiens of Hadersleben, he is so insolent. I don’t 
know how it is that I have such ill-luck in this city. If I 
lived anywhere else I could earn considerable money by my 
eloquence. I doubt if there’s a man, not even an enemy, that 
would say behind my back that I started a conversation and 
spoke of the weather or marriages or accouchements. My 
talk relates to high politics and foreign topics—talk that is 
not to be found in many a book—talk that is more precious 
than rubies. Should anyone, however, ask: “Why cast your 
pearls before swine? Why needlessly throw away your 
precious words upon people who are adorned with asses ears?” 
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so should I answer: “When I have once begun a discourse, 
really I must finish it; ’tis my nature.’’ Nor does anything 
rouse my wrath more than to have anyone listen to the be¬ 
ginning of my discourse and then be unwilling to await its 
end. But, deuce take it! I’m missing my errand entirely; I 
must knock. 


SCENE IX. 

Gert Westphaler and Druggist’s Boy. 

Gert. —Ah, Jesper, is the druggist in? 

Boy. —Yes, he’s in all right, but he can’t talk to anyone 
just now. The whole medical profession is here to-day. 

Gert. —Why, what are they doing here? 

Boy. —They’re making an' inspection. Master told me, 
however, that when you came, I was to call his daughter. 

Gert. —That’s all right, just tell her then that I’m here to 
pay my respects to her. (The hoy leaves.) 


SCENE X. 

Leonora and Gert Westphaler. 

Leonora .—Your servant, sir, Mr. Gert. 

Gert .—Most humble servant, honored Miss. I fear that I 
have come in a rather unpropitious time. 

Leonora .—Why so? 

Gert .—I hear that you have a visitation to-day. 

Leonora .—That doesn’t affect me; when mamma is 
visited, then, of course, it’s different, but to-day’s visit con¬ 
cerns only the men folks. 

Gert .—I heard such a loud racket in one of your rooms, 
as I came in, that it sounded as if a Reichstag or a Creistag 
was being held there. 

Leonora .—What is a Creistag? 

Gert. —I’m delighted to hear you ask this question. 

Leonora. —However, I won’t trouble you for an answer at 
this time. 
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Gert. —On that subject I can give you more and better 
Information than anyone in the city. 

Leonora. —I don’t doubt it in the least. ’Twould please me 
better, however, to have your explanations deferred to an¬ 
other time. 

Gert. —My dear miss, one must make a careful distinction 
between a Reichstag and a Creistag. 

Leonora. —Oh, I’m quite willing to believe that there’s a 
distinction between a Reich (empire) and a Creis (viz.: 
Kreide, chalk). 

Gert. —No, that hasn’t anything to do with it. I must first 
explain what a Reichstag is. Nov# a Reichstag is called to¬ 
gether by seven “Chur”-princes (electors). 

Leonora. —That may all be, but I haven’t the honor of be¬ 
ing acquainted with any of these gentlemen. 

Gert. —There are seven “Chur”-princes in all. 

Leonora. —So I have heard. 

Gert. —Three ecclesiastical and four secular, consequently 
there is one more secular than ecclesiastical. 

Leonora. —I’m sorry for the ecclesiastics, but is it any 
fault of mine? 

Gert. —The first is the Archbishop of Treves. 

Leonora. —Is that so? 

Gert. —Then the Archbishop of Cologne follows. 

Leonora. —But, Mr. Gert- 

Gei-t. —The third is the Archbishop of Mayence. 

Leonora. —Is it possible? 

Gert. —As true as I stand before you. What would be the 
use of my lying about it? 

Leonora. —No use whatever, although you could just as 
easily, so far as I am concerned, lie as tell the truth about 
these matters. (She starts to leave; Gert prevents her.) 

Gert. —These seven “Chur”-princes reign over the fourth 
monarchy, for up to that time there had been but three, 
namely, the Phrygian, Elamite and the Mesopotamian, and 
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this fourth one is the last, for, according to the Sibylline 
prophecy, should the “Chur”-princes fall, so shall the world 
fall. Now, on this account, great care is exercised to im¬ 
mediately choose a new “Chur”-prince, as soon as one breathes 
his last, in order to preserve the world from the final smash 
up, and it has been so preserved ever since the time of the 
Kaiser Augustus. This celebrated Kaiser founded the fourth 
monarchy according to the dictates of the Sibyls upon seven 
rocks, whereby the aforesaid Kaiser brought about two 
magnificent things. First, he issued his proclamation where¬ 
by he taxed the entire world, and second, he installed the 
seven “Chur”-princes. The Pope was, indeed, opposed to it 
and said: “Your Kingly Majesty, why create so many secular 
princes at once?’’ But the Kaiser Augustus, who was not the 
sort of a man that would stand much interference, became 
quite wrathy and said: “Your Popish Excellency, I will have 
it so.’’ Whereupon the Pope suddenly fell at the Kaiser’s 
feet and begged his pardon. This humility so touched the 
Kaiser that he permitted the Pope, then and there, to create 
sixteen Cardinals. These Cardinals stand on the same foot¬ 
ing as the ecclesiastical Counts and Barons, for the Cardinal- 
ship falls only to the elder son, never to a daughter. Should 
a Cardinal die and leave only daughters, the Cardinalship de¬ 
volves upon the Pope. 

Leonora. —Oh, Mr. Gert, I really haven’t time to listen any 
longer. If it is your intention to visit us frequently I should 
be particularly obliged if you will call when I am not at 
home, otherwise I must request you to kindly relate the bal¬ 
ance of your history to my cat, who understands, I am sure, 
as much of it as I do. Good-bye. (She leaves.) 

Qcrt. —(Alone.) Well, upon my honor, that was as clear 
as the sun at noonday. I can plainly see that I’m getting 
myself disliked in this city through my talk. I swear I’ll not 
open my mouth again; the people of to-day are not worth it. 
Here I am getting myself disliked for the very thing that 
ought to make me cherished and honored. I’ll go home and 
tell my mother how insolently I’ve been treated. 

(He leaves.) 
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SCENE XI. 

Gunilde, alone. 

Gunilde .—Now I’ll go to Mr. Gilbert’s and learn how my son 
has performed his errand. What curious creatures men are! 
Friendship pleases Gert. He loves the girl and the match is 
a suitable one. The parents have smoothed the way and 
yet, nothwithstanding that he has called there so many times, 
he has always returned with his errand unperformed. I 
sincerely trust this has not been the case to-day. However, 
I see the girl is coming. 


SCENE XII. 

Gunilde and Leonora. 

Gunilde .—How do you do, my dear daughter-to-be. 

Leonora .—That title doesn’t fit me at all; it pleases you to 
mock your humble servant. 

Cun. —Mock? why my son intended to call upon you 
to-day. 

Leonora .—He did call, it is true. 

Gun .—And performed his errand, I trust 

Leonova .—I cannot deny it. He had resolved, ft seems, 
to call here and give me a course of instruction upon the 
state of affairs in Germany; upon what rocks its government 
is founded, etc. He did this so thoroughly that I couldn’t 
possibly find any fault, except with the length of his discourse. 

Gun .—And he said nothing of his love? 

Leonora .—Not the slightest word. All the time he was 
talking to me he was on the other side of the Rhine, and as 
he was getting farther and farther into Germany all the 
while, I fled, purely for fear that finally I should find myself 
in Turkey. As I fled I begged him to relate the balance of 
his history to my cat. But here comes my father. You can 
learn for ycurself just what he thinks of the matter from his 
own lips. 
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SCENE XIII. 

Gilbert, Gunilde and Leonora. 

Gilbert. —Madam, pray pardon me if I speak somewhat 
bluntly. I have resolved in future to have no further inter¬ 
course or association, at my house, -with either you or your 
son. We have no intention to be led around by the nose any 
longer, nor to permit our house to become the town-talk. 

Gunilde. —(Crying.) Alas, Mr. Gilbert, I can’t begin to 
tell you how much my son’s peculiar actions grieve me. I 
must admit that it is his failing to forget everything that he 
ought to do as soon as he gets started on his old rigmarole. 
If you except this failing, however, there is more of good 
than of bad in him. He is godly, a good provider, never 
drinks to intoxication nor gambles, and is industrious in his 
profession. 

Gil. —I’ll accept what you say and, consequently, will per¬ 
mit him to associate with my clerks and address to them his 
course of instruction. But my daughter is to be left in peace, 
since it is hardly necessary for her to attend his lectures. 

Gun. —Alas! alas! (She falls in a faint.) 

Gil. —Oh! the woman is overcome. Run inside, Leonora, 
and bring out the third bottle on the fourth shelf. (Leonora 
leaves and quickly returns with a bottle which she holds 
under Gunilde’s nose.) 

Gil. —Madam, don’t take this so deeply to heart. What 
does it really matter if your son doesn’t get my daughter? He 
can get married at any time. 

Gun. —Ah, Mr. Gilbert, do me the kindness to be patient, 
just once more, because of slanderous tongues. Believe me, 
he’ll fool you no longer. 

Gil .—Well then, rest easy and let him come once more; 
be sure, however, that he’s in earnest this time. 

Gun. —Ah, I thank you very much, Mr. Gilbert. Should 
he provoke you this time, I’ll recognize him for a son no 
longer. 

Gil .—Very well, good-bye, till we meet again. 

(Gilbert and Leonora leave.) 
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SCENE XIV. 

Gunilde and Gert Westphaler. 

O-unilde. —Ah, miserable woman that I am! This son will 
yet bring me in sorrow to the grave. But here he comes. Oh, 
you miserable, provoking fellow! I wonder that you dare to 
show your face to me. However, I ought not to take it so 
much to heart, for I should have abandoned you to your fate 
long ago. How did you perform your errand at the druggist’s 
this time? 

Gert .—Very well, mother, only the girl was a little too 
hasty. 

Gun .—Which means, of course, that she wouldn’t sit still 
by the hour and listen attentively to your confounded rigma¬ 
role, you lubber. (Boxes his ear.) Tell me (boxes his other 
ear), what did you go to the druggist’s for, anyway? Was it 
that you might chatter about State affairs? 

Gert .—The girl asked me what a Creistag in Germany is, 
therefore I had to enlighten her, and I couldn’t do that without 
describing the “Chur”-princes and letting her know that there 
are seven of them, namely, three ecclesiastic and four secular. 
As, for instance, the ecclesiastics are the “Chur”-prince of 
Cologne- 

Gun .—(Boxes his ears again.) There you have a couple 
for your ecclesiastics as they weigh them out in Cologne. 
Won’t you ever shut that mouth of yours? 

Gert. —Oh, mother, don’t get so angry at me. Make my 
peace with the druggist just once more. I won’t let my talk 
with the girl get off the track again, but I’ll go straight to 
the point, so that she’ll be entirely satisfied with me. 

Gun .—Now listen, son, the anger that I’ve shown toward 
you, is really love. I have, unknown to you, again made 
peace with the druggist. Consequently, you go back, at this 
very instant, to his house; but, remember, if you perform 
your errand this time as you have formerly, I’ll recognize you 
no longer for my son. (She leaves.) 

Gert .—(Goes to the druggist’s house and knocks. 
Leonora comes out.) 
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SCENE XV. 

Gert Westphaler and Leonora. 

Leonora. —"Welcome back, my dear Mr. Gert. 

Gert. —Your bumble servant, my dear miss. I beg your 
pardon a thousand times for having vexed you with my long 
speech. 

Leonora. —You’re already forgiven. 

Gert. —I beg you not to misconstrue my actions. 

Leonora. —Oh, not at all; your mother has explained mat¬ 
ters to my father and to me. 

Gert. —I recognize that at times I talk a trifle too much. 

Leonora. —Yes, I’ve noticed that myself. 

Gert. —Many construe that into a vice, and yet there are 
various good, honest people who find great delight in my talk. 

Leonora. —Oh, there’s nothing particular to say against it, 
if only one didn’t so often choose the wrong time. 

Gert. —But have you really forgiven my error from the 
bottom of your heart? 

Leonora. —Yes, from the bottom of my heart. 

Gert. —(Kisses her hand.) Permit me this liberty, my 
dear girl. We people that have travelled, you know, have a 
little peculiarity, or “fad” as you might term it, of most will¬ 
ingly relating what we have seen and heard in foreign parts 
in order to show that we are not merely ornaments for the 
chimney-corner. 

Leonora. —Why, have you travelled? Really, I never knew 
that. 

Gert. —My, I should say I have travelled. Once upon a 
time I travelled from Hadersleben to Kiel, and I shall never 
forget that trip, etc., etc., etc. (Finally Leonora tries to get 
away, but Gert holds her.) 

Leonora. —Monsieur, if you don’t let me go, I’ll certainly 
box your ears. (Tears herself loose and leaves.) 
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SCENE XVI. 

Gert Westphaler, alone. 

Qert .—I must admit that I’m given to talking a great deal 
—a facility in speech I inherit from my father. He never 
stooped to small-talk, however, nor do I. These good people 
will feel my loss when I’m once dead and gone, and then 
they’ll be saying: “Deuce take it, but that Gert Westphaler 
was a better man than we thought him, for since his death 
we can find no one here that can speak so well of foreign af¬ 
fairs. Would that we could disinter him alive!” As long 
as one is alive he is but little esteemed, but no sooner dead, 
they would have him back. Envy is perhaps the principal 
cause; they see that in company I alone have the floor. Others 
would gladly speak, but not being able to do so, they are un¬ 
willing to listen to me. Why does George Glover hate me so 
much? Simply because, while he would so gladly stick in his 
oar, he dares not talk politics in my presence, because he 
knows that I would immediately fall on his flank, since I un¬ 
derstand my Politica so much better than he does. I have 
often noticed that, as soon as I come into his company, he be¬ 
comes as still as a mouse, hoping thereby to create the im¬ 
pression that he is one of those wise men who speak little 
that they may think much. That is an old trick of certain 
blockheads who know nothing, and yet give themselves the 
air of a Cato, and are silent when in my presence or in the 
presence of other learned men; but whose thoughts really rise 
no higher than those of a horse or a sheep. Should I tie my 
tongue for this reason? No, I would rather be envied than 
despised. I would rather have people say: “That fellow has 
a scandalous tongue in his head,” than have them say: “That 
fellow sits there as mute as a mackerel, and as dumb as a 
fool.” But what ought I to do about this affair? I must ad¬ 
mit that I went rather deeply into the subject I was talking 
about to Miss Leonora. Might she not, however, have 
listened to my tale until I finished it? Ought she to have 
threatened, on this account, to box my ears? I am convinced 
that her father will now break off the match. But he’ll have 
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to tell me why. I’ll insist upon my rights, and call upon the 
law of the land to maintain them. (He leaves.) 


SCENE XVII. 

Gunilde, alone. 

Gunilde .—I cannot but believe that this time my son has 
complied with my instructions and spoken seriously to the 
girl regarding this marriage which he knows is so dear to 
my heart. But I see the druggist coming with his daughter. 
Oh, my anxiety makes me tremble like a leaf—I fear- 


SCENE XVIII. 

Gunilde, Leonora, Gilbert and Pernille. 

GunVde. —Oh, Mr. Gilbert, where is my son? 

Gilbert .—Now listen, I’m not going to find fault with you 
so hastily this time, Madam, for you’re a good woman and in 
nowise to blame in this matter. 

Gun. —Alas! what’s the matter now? 

Gil .—Your son has again performed his errand in exactly 
the same manner he did on former occasions. He was not 
able to get in a word regarding marriage because of his con¬ 
founded rigmarole about market reports and State affairs. 

Gun. —Ah, wretched creature that I am! 

Gil. —Don’t take it so much to heart, Madam. 

Gun .—Will you, then, forgive him this time? 

Gil. —Oh, no, Madam. Nevertheless, we can remain good 
friends. My daughter can get a husband besides him. Mr. 
Leonard, the distiller in our neighborhood, is deeply in love 
with her. It isn’t necessary for me to force my daughter on 
any one. 

Gun .—I don’t doubt that in the least; but, my worthy Mr. 
Gilbert- 

Gil. —But, my worthy Madam Gunilde, please don’t bother 
me any longer with the matter. 
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Gun. —Truly, I shall die of grief on account of my son; 
alas! alas! 

Gil. —I’m very sorry, indeed, on your account, Madam. 

Gun. —'Tis but a trifling fault after all, Mr. Gilbert, that 
■will wear off in time. Apart from that, he’s a good fellow, 
with whom no one can find fault. 

Gil. —Good fellow or not, I don’t intend to be provoked 
by him any longer. 

Gun. —Ah, Mr. Gilbert, with my eyes filled with tears I 
beg you to forgive him once more. I assure you that I will 
not beg for him again. Pray pardon him for the sake of our 
old friendship. 

Gil. —Madam, I cannot bear to see you in such deep trou¬ 
ble. Very well, then, I’ll pardon him this time too; but, re¬ 
member, once for all. 

Gun. —I assure you that I shall never again open my lips 
on his account. 

Gil. —At five o’clock to-night let your son come here, 
where he will find my notary, so that as soon as he has fin¬ 
ished his proposal, the marriage contract can be signed. 
That will put an end to the affair. 

Gun. —I’ll hasten home and give my son such an over¬ 
hauling that he’ll think it thunders. 


SCENE XIX. 

Gilbert, Leonora and Pernille. 

Gilbert. —Well, Leonora, if he provokes you this time, 
’twill be, at least, the last. 

Leonora. —(Sighs.) 

Gil. —What are you sighing about? 

Pernille. —I sigh, too, although it’s not me that has to take 
him. Why shouldn’t she sigh? If you had ten or twelve 
daughters and were forced to marry them off on account of 
poverty I could understand, but- 

Gil. —Now just hold your tongue, miss; it’s no affair of 
yours. I will have it so. Nothing bad can be said of him 
except this. 
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Pern. —Yes, he’d he a good enough sort of a man if he 
-wasn’t such a big fool. 

Oil .—What fault can you find -with him, except that he 
talks too much? And that is the usual failing of barbers. 

Pern .—Quite true, but when it comes to talking, this fel¬ 
low can play first fiddle to all the barbers in the world. To¬ 
night your daughter, instead of springing on the bridal couch, 
will be compelled to listen to a course of lectures. The night 
will be spent in relating rigmarole from the newspapers, which 
is certainly no way to treat a bride. I really believe that in¬ 
side of a year he’ll turn into a newspaper himself. All I can 
say, is, that upon my honor, I shouldn’t be willing to accept 
him, unless I had lost my ears or was injured to such an ex¬ 
tent that he might chatter away without disturbing my peace. 

Oil. —Well, reasoning about it won’t help the matter now. 
i’ve promised his mother and I’ll stick to my word. (All leave.) 


SCENE XX. 

Gert Westphaler and a Lawyer. 

Oert .—Then you give me your word of honor that you 
would advise me to bring suit against the druggist? 

iMtcyer .—My dear sir, never in my life have I advised any 
one not to bring suit. Were I to do so, I should understand 
my profession very badly. Likewise, he must indeed be a 
: oor barber-surgeon who did not advise bleeding. 

Gert .—But is it your opinion that I shall win? 

Lawyer. —What! would you bring suit simply to win? 
What an idea! 

Oert. —What, then, would I bring suit for? 

Laicyer .—My dear sir, you may be a very good barber- 
surgeon, but you understand the law very badly. Must not 
an invalid, although he may know to a certainty that he can¬ 
not be cured, nevertheless, take medicine? He must, indeed, 
in order that people may not say to his discredit that he died 
like a beast, without the aid of a doctor. ’Tis just the same 
■when one fails to bring suit. Then people say: “The lazy¬ 
bones, the miser that don’t insist upon his rights.” On the 
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other hand, should the suit be lost with honor, then he can 
say: “My conscience is clear. I have done all that I could." 
Besides, your case is of such a character that you cannot lose. 

Oert .—But really you haven’t yet heard what my case con¬ 
sists of. 

Lawyer— Why, you told me it was against a druggist 

Gert. —Yes, so it is. 

Lawyer. —That’s sufficient, you’ll win, here’s my hand on 
it. It requires only my slightest skill to settle a druggist, and 
be it understood that even if you lose, I promise that you shall 
lose with honor. What are the facts of your case? 

Gert .—My mother and the druggist have agreed upon the 
marriage between his daughter and me. To-day I called at 
their house to propose. Before I’d gotten round to popping 
the question, however, I fell into another line of talk which 
had, indeed, happened on some previous occasions. This 
time she became very impatient and threatened to box my 
ears. 

Lawyer .—If you permit that to pass unnoticed, then you 
are indeed a clown. Just rely on me as on an honest man. 
I just wish that your life was in question, that you had al¬ 
ready been sentenced to be hung, so that I might show with 
what zeal I should conduct your case. 

Gert. —Oh, no, thank you. The people of this town accuse 
me of talking too much. But it’s no small-talk or idle gossip 
that I indulge in. I speak of State affairs, and tell news that 
those who hear ought to pay me well for the privilege. But 
these people think of nothing but eating and drinking and 
playing cards. What a contrast to my fatherland, West¬ 
phalia, whose praises I must sound! My father told me that 
there, in every street, are to be found groups of talkers, and 
that no one thought of leaving until he had become hoarse. 

Lawyer .—Speech is the very thing that differentiates us 
from the beasts. But everything has its time. If one would 
woo, one should be willing for the moment to drop all other 
kinds of talk. 

Gert .—True enough; often I’ve been drawn into these sub¬ 
jects quite against my will. In fact, ’tis largely due to the 
girl herself, who led me on once by asking what a Creistag in 
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Germany is, and, another time by inquiring of my trip to Kiel. 
Both of these questions, however, I answered at too great a 
length, and with too much detail—according to the girl’s 
opinion. But such subjects require time and detail, eh? 

Laicyer. —There’s not very much to he said of such a short 
journey as that to Kiel. 

Gert .—Not much to say? Oh, yes, indeed. That was, I as¬ 
sure you, a remarkable trip. If I remember rightly, it was just 
three years ago on the twentieth of February that I left Hader- 
sleben. 

Lawyer. —Really, I don’t care to hear about it I’ve been 
over the route several times myself. 

Gert. —No, when I come to think it over it was on the 
nineteenth of February. 

Lawyer .—This isn’t the time to talk of that We’d better 
talk of the law-suit. 

Gert .—One of my travelling companions was a journeyman 
hatter- 

Lawyer .—You must be sure to have the papers served on 
the druggist before the sun goes down to night. 

Gert. —No, just hear me first: This journeyman hatter was 
a big strong fellow who lived in Kiel and worked for the best 
houses there. Every hat I have worn since that time has come 
from his hands, etc., etc., etc. 

Lawyer .—The complaint should be drawn up somewhat in 
this fashion: (While Gert is relating his journey the lawyer 
continues:) Whereas, Mr. Gilbert, a druggist of this city, after 
careful consideration has willingly accepted me as the husband- 
to-be for his daughter; whereas the aforesaid daughter has 
driven me from her home with contemptuous language and 
threats; whereas they now seek to withdraw from this mar¬ 
riage without sufficient cause; whereas, it is well known to the 
whole city that she has been promised to me in marriage, and, 
whereas, I cannot permit my reputation and feelings to be so 
lightly made sport of, I intend to assert my rights and to call 
upon the authorities to maintain them—otherwise should such 
actions be permitted to become a custom, each and every 
woman might sport with the reputation of any honest man as 
she pleased- 
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Gert. —(Gert, who has been talking all the while, now tries, 
by placing his hand over the lawyer’s mouth, to close it. The 
lawyer boxes Gert’s ears. They come to blows and Gert drives 
the lawyer away.) 


SCENE XXI. 

Gunilde and Gert Westphaler. 

Gunilde .—What the mischief does all this noise mean? I 
thought that when I met you I should find you weeping for 
your sins, but instead of that, you’re fighting? 

Gert. —Oh, mother you would pity me if you but knew my 
sad fate. 

Gun. —Your sad fate? You’d better say your sad behavior. 
I’ve already heard how you acted on this last trip to the drug¬ 
gist’s. 

Gert. —The girl insolently drove me away and besides 
threatened to box my ears. 

Gun. —What you really deserved was to be kicked out of 
the house. 

Gert. —Whereupon I asked a lawyer to advise me what to do 
in the matter. He was such a fool, however, that I couldn’t get 
a word in edgewise. 

Gun .—Oh, you rascal, would you now bring a suit against 
these good, honest people whom you have so often provoked? 

Gert. —What else should I do? I’m entirely disheartened. 

Gun. —You should go and hang yourself; you’re not worthy 
to live. 

Gert. —Alas, is there no longer any way to appease the 
druggist? 

Gun. —No; you cannot hope to appease either him or me. 

Gert. —Well then mother, good-bye; you shall see me no 
more. 

Gun. —(Aside.) I mustn’t try him any longer. (To Gert.) 
Where are you going? 

Gert. —Oh, I’m quite desperate. 

Gun. —Now, listen; once more I have made your peace 
with the druggist, although I had a great deal of trouble to 
do it 
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Gert. —Oh, dearest mother, is it indeed true? 

Gun. —Yes; but be assured that this is the very last time. 
The druggist has engaged his notary to be there at the same 
time, so that, if you perform your errand properly and receive 
the girl’s consent, the marriage contract can be concluded with¬ 
out further delay. 

Gert .—My dear mother, I promise you that I shall watch 
myself carefully. 

Gun .—You may do as you like; I shall trouble myself no 
further in the matter. Meanwhile come along with me. 


SCENE XXII. 

Leonard and Henry. 

Leonard .—Is that sufficient, simply for you to have seen her 
maid, in order to learn how matters now stand and if the mar¬ 
riage is really to take place? 

Henri /.—What benefit would it be to you if you did know it? 

Leonard. —Why, it’s quite natural that one should wish to 
know about a matter upon which his entire happiness depends. 
Therefore, go at once to the druggist’s, just as if you had busi¬ 
ness there, and be sure that you bring the maid out here to 
me. Alas! alas! this trouble I might so easily have pre¬ 
vented. This is what procrastination does for a man. If I 
only had wooed her without delay when I first set my affec¬ 
tions upon her, she might be mine at this moment. I cannot 
possibly believe that she has given her heart to such a fellow. 
What she does, is done simply to please her father. Be that as 
it may, ’tis all the same to my unhappiness, since I must do 
without her. But here comes Henry with the maid. 


SCENE XXIII. 

Leonard, Henry and Pernille. 

Leonard. —Ah, dear Pernille, what news have you? Is it to 
be, or not to be? 
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Pei'nille. —Well, sir, I can assure you that my mistress feels 
as badly about it as you do. Gert Westphaler has been here 
again and with his confounded, tiresome talk made Leonora so 
provoked that it nearly breaks her heart to think she must 
marry such a man. My master, too, became very angry and was 
strongly tempted to break the engagement, particularly as he 
had heard that you would like to have his daughter. Finally, 
however, he permitted himself to be persuaded by the mother’s 
sighs and tears to give Gert another chance at five o’clock to 
night; at which hour the notary also is to be here, so that if 
Gert at last acts in a manly way, the marriage contract may be 
concluded. 

Leonard .—But does the girl agree to that? 

Pern .—She dare not oppose her father, for he’s a stem 
man. She has opened her heart, however, to an uncle, Mr. 
Gotthard, who pities her and has promised to draw Gert into 
talking once more upon affairs of State. Now you must be sure 
to be here too, so that when this happens you can beg for 
Leonora’s hand as soon as her father becomes angry. 

Leonard .—But I fear that he’ll watch himself carefully this 
time. 

Pern .—Should he do that, my mistress proposes, when she 
perceives that he is beginning to woo in earnest, to pretend to 
be sick and thereby cause a postponement of the marriage and 
gain time to invent other obstacles. I whispered to her that 
you were out here, and I believe she’s coming out. See, there 
she comes already, with her uncle. 


SCENE XXIV. 

Leonard, Henry, Pernille, Leonora and Gotthard. 

Leonard .—My dear girl, your maid has very considerably 
lightened my heart by telling me that you loathe the very sight 
of Gert Westphaler. 

Leonora .—That is true, my dear Mr. Leonard, but I have a 
very stern father to deal with you know. 
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Leonard .—I hope, however, my dear, that if you take a firm 
stand, your father will not force you to obey. 

Leonora .—I would prefer not to run the risk of subjecting 
myself to my father’s anger, before I have seen if matters won’t 
take another turn of themselves. Should this not happen, then 
I must disobey. 

Ootthard .—Now just keep quiet, youngsters. Let Gert come, 
and you, Mr. Leonard, be sure also to be here at 5 o’clock. It’s 
nearly that time now. I hope to succeed in drawing forth one 
of the barber’s long-winded speeches to his irretrievable loss, 
and if this should not succeed we’ll invent other methods. I 
freely admit that this proposed marriage has never pleased me, 
and that I would much rather see my niece in Mr. Leonard’s 
arms. My brother, himself, desires it also, and nothing but his 
promise holds him back. Meanwhile, you leave for a time, Mr. 
Leonard, and rely upon me. The rest of us will go in. 

SCENE XXV. 

Gert Westphaler, alone. 

Gert .—Now it all depends upon you, Gert Westphaler, to 
prove that you’re a man, or to remain a clown all your life. 
Still, I know very well that I can refrain from intellectual dis¬ 
course for an hour. (He strikes himself on the mouth.) Now 
listen, Monsieur Mouth; you’ll catch it with a vengeance if, this 
afternoon, you dare to speak of anything whatsoever except 
briefly of my love. When I think over the matter seriously, I 
realize how shocking it is that one should be hated simply be¬ 
cause he discusses intellectual subjects. But I must avoid them 
now, since all my happiness depends upon it. I hope to stand 
firm upon this decision,' consequently I mustn’t permit any one 
to drag me into a discourse, for I must acknowledge that when 
any one asks a question regarding a subject on which I am fully 
informed, it is my greatest delight to enlighten him. But I 
must practise this afternoon somewhat, so that I can more 
readily stand the test. Oh, here comes the notary, he’s just in 
time. 
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SCENE XXVI. 

Gert Westpkaler and the Notary. 

Notary. —Your servant, Mr. Gert I’m called here to-day on 
your account. 

Gert. —So I understand, Notary. I’ve been here a number of 
times before, but didn’t accomplish anything. 

Notary. —How is that? 

Gert. —Well you know I’m rather fond of reading curious 
books and then relating what I have read therein. On various 
occasions in this house I have fallen into some such topics— 
though never without reason—when I ought to have been 
speaking of our marriage. I hope, however, to do better this 
time. 

Notary. —I’m sure you can control your mouth for an hour. 

Gert. —Notary : won’t you be kind enough to try me? Just 
act as if you were Leonora and ask questions regarding some 
one or other of these curious subjects, to see if I can be stead¬ 
fast. It is so difficult for me to bury my talent when anyone 
gives me a chance to talk. 

Notary. —Quite willingly. Now, you know, I’m the young 
lady. 

Gert. —Your most humble servant, my dear Miss. 

Notary. —Your servant, sir, Mr. Gert. 

Gert .—On this occasion, I appear trembling before you. 

Notary. —Why so? 

Gert. —Because I made you so angry recently by my long 
speeches. 

Notary. —Oh that doesn’t matter. You always speak well 
on any subject. What’s new, Mr. Gert? 

Gert. —Nothing, my dear Miss. 

Notary. —Haven’t you read the newspapers? 

Gert. —Oh, yes, I’ve read them. 

Notary. —Isn’t there anything new in them? 

Gei't. —Nothing except that-No, upon my honor I haven’t 

Tead a newspaper since I went travelling. 
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Notary. —Why, have you travelled? 

Gert. —Once upon a time I travelled from Hadersleben to 
Kiel, and I shall never forget this trip. One of my travelling 

companions was a journeyman hatter-(He slaps himself on 

the mouth.) Won’t you shut up you wretch? 

Notary. —What were you going to say about that hatter? 

Gert. —Nothing, except that he’s a fellow not worth talking 
about 

Notary. —You did that well enough. 

Gert. —Oh, yes, I believe I can stick to it now. Will you 
kindly go in, Notary and tell them that I’m here? 

Notary. —(Goes in.) 

Gert. —(Meanwhile walks to and fro talking to himself and 
occasionally slapping himself on the mouth.) 

SCENE XXVII. 

Gert Westphaler, Gotthard, Leonora, Pernille and the Notary. 

Gert. —Your most humble servant, my dear Miss. 

Leonora. —Your servant, sir. 

Gert. —On this occasion I appear trembling before you. 

Leonora. —Do you, indeed? 

Gert. —I humbly beg pardon for my behavior on former 
occasions. 

Leonora. —Since my father has forgiven you, I must forgive 
you, also. 

Gert. —I hope, however, that you forgive me on your own 
account, from the bottom of your heart. 

Leonora. —I have never disobeyed my father. 

Gert. —Your father, as well as you, had good cause to be 
provoked at my conduct. 

Leonora. —There’s considerable truth in that. 

Gert. —But that is my only fault, Miss. Otherwise, I look 
after my business carefully and am always sober. 
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Leonora. —That’s true. 

Gert .—I shall not attempt to exculpate my behavior toward 
you, but shall frankly recognize it as a misdemeanor, notwith¬ 
standing that in many places it would be regarded as some¬ 
thing entirely proper. 

Leonora .—That may be. 

Gotthard .—These good folks here, however, are rather too 
delicate. As a matter of fact, I wish that I could have Mr. 
Gert constantly with me, because I am very fond of good talk, 
and I understand that his is quite out of the ordinary. 

Gert .—Please accept my thanks for your good opinion. 

Gotthard .—But what do people principally complain of? 
That you talk nonsense? 

Gert .—No one can accuse me of that; I talk only on in¬ 
tellectual and unusual subjects. 

Pern .—I can inform you on this point, Uncle Gotthard. 
Mr. Gert is a man that has travelled, and to do so has endured 
many hardships and spent a lot of good money. Now, the 
only use of such travels is to be able, when one has returned 
home, to relate his adventures. 

Gotthard .—So you have travelled, too, eh, Mr. Gert? 

Gert. —No, not particularly. 

Pern. —Yet, it seems to me, I have heard that you took 
a trip to Kiel. 

Gert. —Yes, that’s true. Some years ago I travelled from 
Hadersleben to Kiel, and I shall never forget that trip. One of 

my travelling companions was- (He suddenly stops and 

holds his handkerchief up to his mouth.) 

Gotthard .—Who was your travelling companion? 

Gert .—(Still holding the handkerchief before his mouth.) 
Nobody. 

Gotthard. —'Well, I can’t understand, Mr. Gert, why people 
should get angry at you simply because you relate travels 
and matters of history. 

Pern .—Nor I, either. 
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Oottliard .—And I shall reprimand my brother for sticking 
at such a trifle. 

Gert.— Much obliged, but, pray, pardon me, as I must now 
talk to Miss Leonora. 

Gotthard .—There are certain things in the newspapers, 
Pernille, that I should be -willing to pay considerable money 
to be enlightened upon. I have been reading of Tories and 
Whigs in England, and my knowledge concerning them is not 
at all clear, nor is there anyone in the whole city who can 
furnish me with this information. 

Gert .—(About to woo the girl, pricks up his ears.) I could 
furnish that information, if I only had time. 

Gotthard.—I doubt very much if there’s anyone in the 
city that can give me this information. 

Gert. —Why, I’ve got that all at my finger’s ends. If I 
wasn’t afraid of talking- 

Gotthard— I know a little about the matter, myself; simply 
that it was the Tories that cut off King James’ head. 

Gert. —Oh, you’re mistaken, sir. It’s quite different I’ll 
enlighten you, after a while, but first I must- 

Gotthard. —Ha! ha! ha! I can see, already, that you don’t 
understand the matter clearly yourself. It was the Tories that 
killed the king. That I know. Would that I were as sure 
of the rest! 

Gert. —No, sir ,that isn’t so. No, no. There are four prom¬ 
inent parties in England, namely, the Tories, the Whigs, the 
Mannistens and the Anabaptists. 

Pern. —(Low.) Now we’ve won the game. I’ll go and 
get my master and Mr. Leonard. 

Gert .—(To Gotthard.) The Tories are the most celebrated, 
and always fought for the king against the Whigs, who were 
led by Cromwell. This Cromwell, who is called Massaniello in 
Latin, was the son of a butcher, but he succeeded so well that 
he became a Knight of the Garter and Generalissimus upon 
land and sea, for he had a long head. Just think, Mr. Gott¬ 
hard, he was so able that he could hold audiences, read, write 
and dictate four letters at one and the same time. That sounds 
incredible, but it is as true as I am standing before you. 
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SCENE XXVIII. 

Gert Westphaler, Gotthard, Leonora and tlie Notary. A little 
later, Gilbert, Leonard and Pernille, -who come in while 
Gert is talking to Gotthard. Meanwhile, too, Leonard is 
married at one side of the stage to Leonora. 

Gert— (To Gotthard.) On account of his great ability, 
King James raised him from one place of distinction to an¬ 
other. When the Archbishopric of Canterbury was vacant, 
Cromwell recommended his brother-in-law. As the king, how¬ 
ever, gave it to a certain Fairfax, Cromwell became enraged, 
and, gathering together an army composed of Whigs, Mannis- 
tens and Anabaptists, rebelled against the king, conquered and 
took him prisoner in a great battle, and at night had his head 
cut off. This gave the Whigs the upper hand. The Tories were 
suppressed and Cromwell was proclaimed Protector of Eng¬ 
land. After he had reigned some years, however, King James’ 
son came back, joined forces with the Tories, whipped the 
Whigs several times and at last succeeded in catching my 
good Mr. Cromwell, whom he had torn apart by four horses. 
This made the Tories again masters of the situation, and they 
determined to wholly exterminate the Whigs and their allies, 
the Mannistens and the Anabaptists. As there were so many 
of them, however, the Tories changed their minds and forbade 
their enemies, under penalty of death, to have any weapons in 
their houses. This is the cause of the hatred between the 
Tories and the Whigs, and the reason why the former can 

always lead the latter by the nose- But, great heavens! 

here I stand, chattering away. Where is Miss Leonora? 

Pernille. —Oh, she’s all through. She was married to this 
young gentleman while you were in England, Mr. Gert. 

Gert. —What! Mr. Gilbert, is that true? 

Gilbert. —Yes, sir. I have kept my word and permitted you 
another opportunity; as I saw, however, that nothing could be 
done with you, I gave my daughter in marriage to this honest 
young fellow, who, by the way, has desired to marry her for 
some time. 
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Qert .—May ill luck be upon the heads of all that drew me 
into this talk! Ah, Mr. Gilbert, can’t it be altered? 

V' 

Oil. —No; won’t you kindly go home, now, and pay 
your compliments to your mother? You can get nothing else 
here, Mr. Gert, unless you would like to marry my maid, 
Pernille. 

Pern. —Phew! I wouldn’t have him. Talk alone wouldn’t 
satisfy me. 

Gert. —But, Mr. Gilbert- 

Gil. —But, Mr. Gert, there is no help for it now; the 
marriage contract is signed and finished. 

Gert. —Oh, I shall remain no longer in this city, but shall 
travel to some place where learning is more highly appreciated. 

Gil.—Then permit me to wish you a pleasant journey. 
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DRAMATIS 


PER SON JE. 


RIES. 

MRS. RIES. 

SHAHA RIES, their daughter. 

CHRISTENSEN. 

MRS. CHRISTENSEN. 

ALF. CHRISTENSEN, their son. 

HOFF. 

MARIE, servant in Ries' house. 

PETER. 

HANNA, KAMMA, FREDERIKE, and three other 
young girls. 


Action takes place in Ries’ House. 
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ACT I. 

A tastefully arranged music-room. In the background, open 
doors, leading into a rark; on either side of the doors, 
windows; busts on the intervening walls. On the right 
are windows; on the left two doors, of which the first 
leads into Ries’ room; between the doors, rather forward, 
a piano: in front of it a music-stool. In the foreground, 
on both sides, sofas; in front of the right-hand sofa a 
small table, chairs, a music-cabinet between the windows 
on the right, etc. 


SCENE I. 

Mrs. Ries; immediately after, Ries. Mrs. Ries is seated on 
the right-hand sofa, with her face turned to the park, a 
magazine in her hand, which she reads from time to time 
during the following scene. Ries enters from his room. 
He is in his shirt sleeves, and is fastening his collar. 

Ries .—I haven’t seen Svava yet. 

Mrs. Ries .—Svava has gone out. 

Ries .—Gone out? 

Mrs. Ries .—To the baths. 

Ries. —Oh! 

Mrs. Ries .—Perhaps I can help you? 

Ries. —Oh, dear no! Thanks all the same! These new 
shirts give one no end of trouble. I bought them in Paris. 
Mrs. Ries. —Yes,—a whole dozen, wasn’t it? 

Ries .—And a half. When did you come home last night? 
I did not see you leave. 
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Mrs. Ries. —No, you were playing cards; we did not wish 
to disturb you. About one o’clock, I should think. And you? 

Ries. —Not much before half-past two. What a large party 
it was! 

Mrs. Ries. —Yes; but not on a luxurious scale; rather 
stingy, I thought, for a betrothal-party. 

Ries. —I am told that was Alf’s wish. 

Mrs. Ries. —Alf is opposed to luxury. Tell me, how do you 
like him? 

Ries. —Very much. There can’t be two opinions about him. 
Do you know, I’m racking my brains over a problem? 

Mrs. Ries. —It must be very complicated. 

Ries. —To be sure, to be sure! So it is. This collar is 
simply. . . . There! at last! What I’m puzzled by is our dear 
girl’s character. 

Mrs. Ries. —Svava’s character? 

Ries. —Yes; I’m wondering what traits she has from you, 
and what from me; or, rather, what traits she inherits from 
your family, and what from mine, and so forth. Svava is a re¬ 
markable girl. 

Mrs Ries. —She is, indeed. 

Ries. —Taken as a whole, she is neither you nor I, nor even 
a combination of both. 

Mrs. Ries. —No, Svava is something more. 

Ries. —Yes: ever so much more. What do you say? 

Mrs. Ries. —Nothing. Only Svava is like my mother. 

Ries. —Well, I must say! Svava’s quiet, pleasant disposi¬ 
tion—what are you dreaming of? 

Mrs. Ries. —Svava can be passionate enough. 

Ries. —She never sets convention at defiance, as your 
mother did. 

Mrs. Ries. —You never understood my mother. But I dare 
say they are different in many things. 

Ries. —I should think they were! Now, do you see that I 
was right to reason with her ever since she was quite little? 
Do you see that, now?—you objected at the time. 
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Mrs. Ries.—l objected to your perpetually plaguing her— 
there was no end to it—first one thing, then another. 

Rics. —Yes, but the result, my love? the result? 

Mrs. Ries. —Well, you surely won’t say your arguments 
made Svava what she is? 

Ries.— Not only the arguments—but the arguments had a 
great deal to do with it! Did you notice her yesterday? She 
has plenty of savoir vivre. What? 

Mrs. Ries. —Surely, that is not what we prize most in 
Svava? 

Ries. —No, no! On the steamboat a man asked me if I 
were related to the Miss Ries who founded the Orphanage 
here. Yes, I said, I had the honor to be her father. You 
should have seen the fellow then! I was quite touched! 

dfrs. Ries. —Yes,—the Orphanage has been a success from 
the first. 

Ries. —Was it through the Orphanage that she became en¬ 
gaged? 

Mrs. Ries. —You had better ask Svava. 

Ries. —But you’re not noticing me at all—my new suit? 

Mrs. Ries. —Indeed I am! 

Ries. —Haven’t you a word of admiration? The tout en¬ 
semble—a harmony in color, eh?—down to the very shoes! 
And the pocket-handkerchief to match! 

Mrs. Ries. —How old are you, Ries? 

Ries. —Hush! hush! Well, how old do you suppose peo¬ 
ple would take me for? 

Mrs. Ries. —For forty, of course. 

Ries. —“Of course?” As if it were so self-evident! Let me 
tell you, this suit is a sort of Festal Overture, composed in 
Cologne directly I received the telegram about Svava's en¬ 
gagement. Think of that!—in Cologne! not ten hours’ journey 
from Paris! But I couldn’t wait ten hours—I was so im¬ 
pressed with my own importance, when I thought that my 
daughter was about to marry into the richest family in the 
country. 

Mrs. Ries. —Did you only buy that suit? 
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Ries. —What a question! Wait till my trunks come from 
the Custom House! 

Mrs. Ries. —Ah! then it will be our turn, I suppose! 

Ries. —Your turn? Very fortunate for papa—wasn’t it?— 
to be on his way to Paris at the critical moment! 

Mrs. Ries. —Yes: and you nearly missed the party alto¬ 
gether. 

Ries. —Oh! but that was splendid—as it turned out—the 
steamer being so late—for suddenly—as if a magician had 
waved his wand,—there was I in the middle of a fete cham- 
petre! A party in honor of my own, my only daughter— 
where, naturally, I had a most flattering reception. Never in 
my life had I been so feted before. 

Mrs. Ries. —Whom did you play cards with? 

Ries. —Can you believe it? I made up a rubber with Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac and Jacob? In other words, with our host, the 
Minister of State, and my brother, the Director-General. It’s 
an exceptional honor for a man to lose his money to such 
distinguished persons,—for I invariably lose. What’s that 
you’re reading? 

Mrs. Ries. —The Fortnightly. 

Ries. —Has there been anything in the last number or two 
while I was away? 

Mrs. Ries. —Yes, here is an article on the very subject 
we’ve been discussing,—hereditary transmission. 

Ries. —Do you know this tune. There’s a rage for it just 
now. I heard it all over Germany. I’ll fetch the music be¬ 
fore I forget 


SCENE II. 

The same. Svava enters by second door on the left. 

Ries .—Good morning, my dear girl, good morning! I’ve 
scarcely had a chance of saying “How do you do?” yet I 
couldn’t get near you at the party. 

Svava .—Why were you so long returning from abroad? 

Ries .—Why don’t people give notice when they intend to 
be engaged? 
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Svava — Because they know nothing about it themselves 
until it happens. Good morning again, mother! 

Mrs. Kies. —Ah! how fresh and sweet you are! You went 
into the woods after your bath? 

Svava — Yes, and on my way home I met Alf, who wished 
me good morning. He’ll be here in a minute. (To Ries.) 
And do you know what I’ve seen? Do you know what vessels 
are in the harbor? 

Kies. —Aha! have they arrived at last? My two large 
yachts? 

Svava. —Yes, they’re close to the bridge! The deck is like 
the floor of a ball-room. 

Ries. —Don’t you think one might dance on it? 

Svava. —What a splendid idea! No one but you thinks of 
such things! Fancy! two large boats side by side, with one 
deck laid over both, and an awning above- 

Kies. —And in front a steam tug with a band on board, 
and then out to the fiord! Hurrah! 

Svava. —Every one I’ve spoken to means to have an awfully 
jolly time to-morrow. As for me, I feel as excited as a child. 

Ries. —To tell the truth—which one should always do—I 
had quite given up all idea of ever seeing our “little old maid” 
so happy. 

Svava. —Yes, indeed! so had I. 

Rtes. —Until this prince came? 

Svava. —Until this prince came. He was a long time com¬ 
ing. 

Ries. —Was he? And did you have to wait all that time? 

Svava. —No, certainly not. I never gave him a thought 

Ries. —That sounds mysterious. 

Svava. —Yes, it is mysterious how two people, who have 
known one another from childhood, without giving each other 
a thought, suddenly—for that is how it was—became totally 
different. Since one particular moment, Alf hasn’t seemed 
the same person to me. 

Ries. —WhiF of course, to the rest of the world he is un¬ 
changed? 
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Svava. —I hope so. 

Ries. —Anyhow, he is much livelier—I can see that. 

Svava. —Yes, I saw you laughing together yesterday. 
What were you laughing at? 

Ries. —Can’t you guess? At the lady who had the place of 
honor next his mother. 

Svava and Mrs. Ries. —Ah! “the Dragon!” 

Ries. —Yes. Were they making fun of any one else? 

Mrs. Ries. —To me she is the most repulsive person in the 
world, with her knitting-basket, her pug, and her mischiev¬ 
ous tongue. 

Ries. —Oh! but when you’re the richest member of the 
family, and an old maid, people only think you original. We 
laughed at everything she said, and thought it very witty. 

Mrs. Ries. —Well, there was a limit to my patience—I came 
away. 

Ries. —Yes, I noticed that. You belong to a different cult. 
Those who worship the Golden Calf have a hard time of it 
No one is so dependent as the rich. 

Mrs. Ries—(To Svava.) But what actually passed be¬ 
tween you and her? 

Ries. —Between you and “the Dragon?” Was anything the 
matter? 

Svava. —She was very kind; she is always kind to me. 

Mrs. Ries. —Yes, but you left her rather abruptly. She 
must have said something? 

Ries. —About me? 

Svava. —If you must know, she said something disagree¬ 
able about Alf. 

Ries. —About Alf. 

Svava. —“Disagreeable” is not the right word, perhaps. 
She said, “If at any time you want to know anything about 
your fiancd, just come to me.” 

Ries.— She’s a troll! a wicked troll; for there are good 
trolls too. And, talking of them, let me congratulate you on 
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your new morning dress. Under the circumstances it is really 
stylish. 

Svava — Under the circumstances? Does that mean, con¬ 
sidering you could not be with me to choose it? 

Ries. —Yes: for I should never have chosen this trimming 
—though, under the circumstances, it’s not so bad. And the 
cut? Dear me! Just wait till my trunks come! 

Svava. —Surprises ? 

Ries.— Splendid surprises! Stop! I have something here 
as it is. 

Svava. —He’s very restless, mamma,—more than usual. 
Don’t you notice it? 

Mrs. Ries. —He’s so pleased, my child! So delighted to 
be home again- 

Svava. —But there’s always something so gentle and win¬ 
ning about papa, and he seems to be so considerate of us all. 
But, by the way, do you know what the Minister of State said 
about him yesterday? 

Ries. —What a man of such high position says must be 
worth hearing. 

Svava. —“Miss Ries, your father is still our man of fashion 
—par excellence!” 

Ries. —Ah, son excellence a bien dit! But 1 can tell you 
something better than that. You shall make your father 
decor6- 

Svava .—I ? 

Ries. —Yes, who else? Already the Government has been 
of use to me more than once in various business transactions: 
—but this time I shall accept the order of St. Olaf. 

Svava. —I congratulate you! 

Ries. —“When it pours on the pastor, it rains on the clerk,” 
you know. As father-in-law of our great man- 

Svava. —You are really so uncommonly modest in your 
new capacity. 

Ries. —Am I not?—And now I will appear in the character 
of a modest exhibitor of elegant costumes — or rather, of de¬ 
signs for costumes—a still more modest role! 
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Svava. —Oh no, papa! Not now! 

Mrs. Kies.— Don’t let us begin with them till the afternoon: 

Kies. —Really, any one would believe I was the only wo¬ 
man in the house! Well, as you will. For I have another 
proposal in two parts.—Part 1: Let’s sit down! 

Svava. —We will. 

Ries. —Now that papa has come home, tell him exactly how 
it all happened. Explain that mystery, you know! 

Svava. —Oh! indeed! No, you must excuse me. I can’t 
tell you! 

Ries. —Not with its tender details! Good heavens! Who 
would be so brutal as to ask? Before you have been engaged 
a month! No: I only meant how you came to know each 
other. 

Svava. —Oh! for that I have to thank our precious Orphan¬ 
age. 

Ries. —Your precious Orphanage, you mean? 

Svava. —No: we have more than a hundred girls interested 
in it now. 

Ries. —Well, go on: so he came with a subscription? 

Svava. —Yes: with several. 

Ries. —Aha! 

Svava. —One day we happened to speak of luxury. We 
thought it so much better to spend time and money in a good 
cause than on luxury. 

Ries. —Well, but what do you mean exactly by “luxury?” 

Svava. —We didn’t define it, but I said that I considered 
luxury immoral. 

Ries. —Immoral ?—luxury? 

Svava. —Yes: I know that is not your view, but it is 
mine. 

Ries. —Your mother’s, you mean, and your grandmother’s. 

Svava. —Quite so: but mine too—if you have no objection? 

Ries. —Heaven forbid! 

Svava. —1 was telling him of something we saw in 
America—you, mother, and I—don’t you remember? We were 
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at a temperance meeting, and saw some ladies drive up, who 
came to support Moderation! Those ladies—well, we didn’t 
know the amount of their fortunes, but to judge from their 
horses, toilets, and jewels—especially jewels—they must have 
been worth- 

Kies— Many thousand dollars! 

Svava. —And that is just as much one form of excess as 
drunkenness is another. 

Ries. —Well, and what then? 

Svava. —Ah! you shrug your shoulders. Alf didn’t shrug 
his. He began to tell me of his experiences ... in the large 
towns. 

Ries. —His experiences? 

Svava. —Yes: of the gulf between rich and poor, between 
boundless want and shameless luxury. 

Ries.— Really! ... I thought . . . Well, go on! 

Svava. —He didn’t sit unconcerned, trimming his nails- 

Ries. —I beg your pardon! 

Svava. —Pray, don’t disturb yourself! No; he prophesied 
a social revolution, and spoke with the utmost fervor. Then 
he explained his opinions about private property. It was all 
so unexpected, so novel to me. You should have seen how 
noble, how beautiful he looked! 

Ries. —Really? beautiful? 

Svava. —Yes: at least I thought so. And so did mother. 
Didn’t you? 

Mrs. Ries. —Yes, dear. 

Ries. —Mothers are always in love with their daughters’ 
accepted suitors! But that soon passes off, when they be¬ 
come sons-in-law. 

Svava. —Is that your experience? 

Ries. —That is my experience. So Alf Christensen has 
grown beautiful? I suppose I must agree with you? 

Svava. —As he stood there,—steadfast, frank, and pure— 
for he must be that, too! 

Ries. —What do you mean by “pure,” my dear girl? 

Svava. —I mean what the word means. 
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Ries. —Exactly: what does it mean? 

Svava. —Well, it means, what I hope any one would un¬ 
derstand by it when applied to myself. 

Ries. —What?—The word has the same meaning to you— 
neither more nor less—whether used of a man or a woman? 

Svava. —Yes, of course. 

Ries. —And you imagine that a son of Christensen-? 

Svava. —Father, you hurt me! 

Ries. —How can Alf’s being his father’s son hurt you? 

Svava. —In this point he is not his father’s son! I am 
not deceived in him! 

Mrs. Ries. —I’m just reading about inherited qualities. He 
need not be an exact copy of his father. 

Ries. —Well, well, as you will! I fight shy of all your 
air-spun theories. They never carry you any further. 

Svava. —What do you mean? 

Ries. —Don’t be so excited! Come and sit down! Besides, 
how can you know? 

Svava. —How can I know-? What? 

Ries. —Why, in each particular case-? 

Svava. —How do I know if a man, with whom I associate, 
is a man or a brute? 

Ries. —Ah! There we have it You may be mistaken, my 
dear Svava. Come and sit down! 

Svava. —No; I am no more mistaken in him than I am 
in you, papa, when you tease me with your horrible principles. 
For, in spite of all you say, you are the most refined and deli¬ 
cate . . . 

Mrs. Ries. —Are you going to keep on that dress, my child? 
Won’t you change it before Alf comes? 

Svava. —No, mother, it’s no use trying to turn the sub¬ 
ject! Too many of my girl friends have repeated the old 
story of Beauty and the Beast with this difference.—In their 
case the lover . . . began by being a Fairy Prince, but 
when they awoke from their dream he was transformed into 
a beast. I won’t have anything like that! I won’t make that 
mistake. 
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Mrs. Ries. —Well, you needn’t speak so vehemently. Alf 
is an honorable young man. 

Svava. —Yes, he is. But I have come across so many 
shocking cases. And only the other day there was that af¬ 
fair of Helga Holm! 

Mrs. Ries. —Yes, that was dreadful. 

Ries.— What was that? 

Svava. —Haven't you heard? 

Ries. —No. 

Svava. —They are separated. 

Ries. —The Holms? 

Svava. —For unfaithfulness. She discovered her hus¬ 
band— 

Ries. —The devil! Recently? 

Svava. —Quite recently. 

Ries. —Hm! Well, well! 

Svava. —And now I will tell you something, which I have 
never spoken of before. Do you know that once—long ago—I 
was very nearly engaged? 

Ries and Mrs. Ries. —(Rising.) You, Svava? 

Svava. —Yes. I won’t say to whom! I was very, very 
young, and he professed—oh! the noblest principles, the high¬ 
est aims! In this respect he was exactly the opposite of papa. 
To say I loved him would be too little. I worshipped him! 
But you must excuse my telling you what I discovered, and 
how. It was at the time when you all believed I was- 

Mrs. Ries. —Consumptive? 

Ries. —Was it then? (Svava nods.) 

Mrs. Ries. —And you never told me a word? 

Svava. —Well, it’s all over now! But one thing is quite 
certain; when a woman has once had such an experience, she 
will not let herself be deceived twice. (Ries has gone into his 
room.) 

Mrs. Ries. —Perhaps it was for your happiness, after all. 

Svava. —Yes, I am convinced of that! Well! it’s all over 
now! But my sufferings were not entirely over until I found 
Alf. Where is papa? 
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Mrs. Ries. —Papa? Here he comes. (Ries comes out, draw¬ 
ing on a glove.) 

Ries. —Now, children, I must go to the Custom House to 
see after my trunks. (Kisses Svava.) Good-bye, my dear girl. 
You have made us very happy, very happy! But some of your 
ideas . . . well, well! Good-bye! (Going off.) 

Mrs. Ries. —Good-bye! 

Ries. —(Coming back.) Did you notice that tune I was 
playing just now? In Germany I heard it everywhere. (He 
begins to play and sing.) No, I spoil it However, there’s the 
music; you can learn it for yourself. (He retires, hu mm ing.) 

Svava. —He is delightful! There is really something so 
artless about him.—Did you notice him yesterday? He was 
quite brilliant! 

Mrs. Ries. —I wish you could have seen yourself! 

Svava. —Yes. I was happy! Why should I deny it? 
Every one was so kind, yes, everybody! (She embraces her 
mother.) 

Mrs. Ries. —Now I must look after the housekeeping a 
little. 

Svava. —Shall I help you? 

Mrs. Ries. —No; stop where you are! 

Svava. —Well, I’ll play over papa’s tune once or twice—it 
is really pretty—and very soon Alf will be here! (Exit Mrs. 
Ries. Svava seats herself at the piano and plays.) 


SCENE III. 

Svava. Alf enters; comes up softly and leans over her. 

Alf .—Thank you for yesterday! 

Svava.— Alf! I didn’t hear you ring. 

Alf. —Your father met me at the door. What a pretty 
tune that is! 

Svava. —Yes. And thank you, thank you so much for yes¬ 
terday. 

Alf. —You can’t imagine what a success you were. 
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Svava. —Perhaps I can—just a wee bit. 

Alf. —Every one is delighted at home. 

Svava. —So they are here. 

Alf. —If even “the Dragon” thought you “splendid," you 
can judge what an impression you made! 

Svava. —Really? I fancied I had offended her. 

Alf.— Oh, dear, no! But I saw you left her rather abruptly. 

Svava. —Oh, that was nothing! What have you in your 
hand? A letter? 

Alf— Yes. Your maid gave it me. Some sharp fellow has 
found out that I should come here in the course of the morn¬ 
ing. 

Svava. —You think that was not hard to guess? 

Alf. —Not very. I must go over to see Edward Hansen. 

Svava. —You can take a short cut through the park. 

Alf. —I know. And as he writes “urgent,” and underlines 
the word- 

Svava. —You can have my key. Here! 

Alf. —Thanks! many thanks! 

Svava. —Oh, it’s purely selfish! I shall have you back 
again the sooner. 

Alf. —I can stop here till noon- 

Svava. —Oh, longer, much longer—can’t you? We have 
such a lot to say to each other about yesterday. 

Alf. —And about to-morrow, too. Do you know, 1 hadn’t 
seen your father’s floating ball-room? 

Svava. —No? Did you ever hear of such an idea? I shall 
enjoy myself to-morrow! 

Alf— I shan’t enjoy myself in the least. 

Svava. —Is it possible? Why, everybody will. 

Alf. —Except me; and that is why I do want a talk with 
you. Couldn’t we meet somewhere to-morrow before the 
party? Alone? 

Svava. —Will you come over here, then? 

Alf. —Yes, but wouldn’t it be better if we went out for a 
row? 
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Svava. —Just as you like. 

Alf.— Ah! thanks. Quite early, mind. I can’t spare you 
a moment; and the party only keeps you away from me. Why 
didn’t we find each other sooner? 

Svava. —Because we hadn’t reached the right stage. 

Alf. —How can you tell? I believe we were meant for one 
another. 

Svava. —We suit each other very well—don’t you think so? 

Alf. —Uncommonly well! But we can’t be sure that that 
isn’t partly the result of what we were before. 

Svava. —There! that’s what I said! 

Alf. —Now I must be off: the letter says “in haste.” 

Svava. —One minute can make no difference! Do you know 
when I saw you yesterday among the others I didn’t recog¬ 
nize you? You were quite changed. You had become some 
one else. 

Alf. —Ah! that’s always the way, darling! there are some 
things one never sees except in connection with others. Now 
I realize for the first time how tall you are, and how, when you 
bow, you bend—the least little bit—to one side. Now I know 
exactly the color of your complexion, your hair, your neck . . . 

Svava. —Excuse me, it’s my turn to speak! 

Alf. —Well, then? 

Svava. —When you looked at me and leaned on me just 
now, I had such a strange sensation; I felt that I was blushing 
to the roots of my hair. 

Alf. —Really? That isn’t how I felt. Whenever any one 
danced with you I felt mad with jealousy. Yes, you may look 
at me! I begrudged you to him—yes, I begrudged you to 
every one! My God! I can’t bear any one to touch you! But 
I’ve not yet told you what I like best of all. 

Svava. —And that is? 

Alf. —This.—If I saw you far off, among the others, it 
might be only a flying gleam of your arm, I loved to think: 
This arm has clung to my shoulder, to my neck, and to no 
other in the whole world! It is mine—it belongs to me, and 
to no one, no one, no one else! Why, how’s this? Are we 
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back again already? This Is sorcery! Well, I must go now. 
Good-bye! Why was not this happiness mine years ago? 
Good-bye! 

Svava .—I think I’ll come with you. 

Alf. —Yes, do! 

Svava. —No: I had better practice this tune until papa 
comes back. I shall have no time later on. Good-bye, then. 

Alf .—Here comes some one! Send him off soon, who¬ 
ever he is. We want to be alone. 


SCENE IV. 

Svava. Marie. Later, Hoff. 

Marie. —A man is here who- 

Svava. —Do you know him? 

Marie. —No. 

Svava. —What sort of man? 

Marie. —Well, he is rather . . . rather . . . 

Svava. —Suspicious-looking? 

Marie. —Oh dear no! Quite a respectable man. 

Svava. —Tell him papa is not at home. 

Marie. —I have told him so; but he wishes to speak to 
you, Miss. 

Svava. —Oh! ask mother to come. But no, why should 
she? Show him in. 

Hoff. —Have I the honor to address Miss Ries? Yes, I 
see you are she. My name is Hoff—Karl Hoff, commercial 
traveller. In iron. Miss, in iron- 

Svava. —Yes; hut what have I-? 

Hoff. —Well, you see, if I’d been an ordinary stay-at-home 
householder, like other people, a good many things would 
never have happened! 

Svava. —What would never have happened? 

Hoff. —Will you be so kind—so kind as to read this? Or 
perhaps you would rather not? 

lfr-Vol. XVII. 
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Svava. —Well, how can I tell? 

Eoff. —No, of course: you must first ... if you please-- 

Svava. —“This evening between ten and eleven—that is, if 
—‘the Noodle’ doesn’t come home—X love you with all my 
soul—Put a light in the passage window.” 

Hoff. —I am "the Noodle.” 

Svava. —But I don’t understand- 

Eoff. —Here is another! 

Svava. —“I am conscience-stricken. Your cough frightens 
me, and just now, when you are expecting ...” But what 
in the worLd has all this to do with me? 

Eoff. —Well, what do you think of it? 

Svava. —Is it some one I ought to help? 

Eoff. —No, she needs no help now, poor creature! She ?s 
dead. 

Svava .—Dead? Yv T as it your wife? 

Eoff. —Yes, it was my wife. I found these and one more 
... in a little case. At the bottom lay the letters—these are 
not the only ones—and just above them was a little wadding 
in which was a pair of earrings, together with a few trinkets 
. . . —presents from her mother. And then I found these 
bracelets—look! they are decidedly too expensive for her 
mother to have given her! 

Svava. —She died suddenly, then, before- 

Eoff. —Well, I can’t say. Consumptive people never think 
they are going to die, else, no doubt, she would have hidden 
all this away. Ah! she was so gentle, so delicate! May I 
take a seat? 

Svava. —Pray do! Are there any children? 

Eoff. —I believe not. 

Si-ava. —You believe not? I asked, because I thought you 
had come about our Orphanage. I need not say this is most 
painful for me! 

Eoff. — Yes; so I thought, so I thought! I’m not at all 
sure whether I . . . but there! you don’t understand! 

Svava. —No, indeed I can’t. 
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Hoff. —No, no, of course not! I’ve heard so much good of 
you for many years; and my wife used to praise you, too. 

Svava. —Did she know me? 

Hoff. —She was Maren Tang—she was a companion to- 

Svava.— To Mrs. Christensen, my future mother-in-law? 
So it was she? Why, she was an educated, quiet, lady-like 
girl. Surely you have made some mistake? A few notes with¬ 
out a signature, without even a date? 

Hoff.— Didn’t you know the writing? 

Svava. —I? No. It’s disguised, isn’t it? 

Hoff.— Yes, but not very much, I think. 

Svava— Had you not a special object in coming to me? 

Hoff.—I had; but I think I will let it alone. I see well 
enough you don’t understand such things. Perhaps you think 
my mind is slightly affected. Well, it wouldn’t be surprising. 

Svava. —Still, you must have had an object? 

Hoff. —So I had! You see, this Orphanage- 

Svava. —Oh! it is about that, then! 

Hoff.—Ho, not exactly. But it’s owing to the Orphanage 
that I have thought so highly of you for a long time past—and 
a good many others have done the same. If I may take the 
liberty of saying so, I never saw any fashionable young lady 
before occupy herself with something useful. Never before. 

I am only a poor, broken-down merchant. I have to travel for 
other firms now, and I’ve met with many misfortunes. Per¬ 
haps I was to blame for most of them. But you see, I was 
anxious that you should be spared! I thought to myself, it’s 
incumbent on me . . . my positive duty! . . . But now, when 
I sit face to face with you ... I only feel that I’m very mis¬ 
erable. No, I want nothing from you, nothing at all. 

Svava. —I don’t understand you. 

Hoff. —You mustn’t bother any more about me. I beg your 
pardon a thousand times, a thousand times! No, please don’t 
trouble your head about me in the least! Forget me alto¬ 
gether! I have not been here. That’s all! 
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SCENE V. 

Svava. Alf. Last of all, Ries. 

(Svava, who has remarked the agitation of both men 
utters a muffled shriek. She hastens toward Alf| 
but, as soon as she has looked him in the face, 
staggers back in sudden horror. Alf tries to sup¬ 
port her.) 

Svava. —Don’t touch me. 


ACT II. 

The same room. The afternoon. 


SCENE I. 

Mrs. Ries. Marie. 

Marie. —The gardener is here. He wishes to know how 
soon we are to bring in the flowers and decorate the music- 
room. 

Mrs. Ries. —At once! . . . Or rather . . . I’m not quite 
sure, Marie. 

Marie. —Well, we can’t put it off any longer, ma’am, if 
we’re to have any decorations at all. 

Mrs. Ries. —Oh! we have plenty of time by to-morrow 
afternoon! 

Marie. —Yes; but to-morrow there will be so many other 
things to do. Oh dear. Mi’s. Ries, what is the matter? I saw 
Miss Svava go out just now looking so unhappy. 

Mrs. Ries. —Well, she must tell you herself, Marie! 

Marie. —Perhaps that is she. No; it is the ladies’ trio. 
Must we have them now? 

Mrs. Ries. —Oh dear! They want to practise, I suppose. 
The trio is to be sung to-morrow at the party—if there is to be 
one. 
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Mark .—What do you say? 

Mrs. Ries — Svava must tell you herself! We had better 
sit up late and do the work, Marie. I can’t undertake any¬ 
thing now. 

Marie .—Shall I tell the gardener he had better bring the 
flowers to-night? 

Mrs. Ries. —Yes, do, Marie. 


SCENE II. 

Mrs. Ries. The Ladies’ Trio. 

Six girls enter, each with a bouquet in her hand, led by Peter, 
tripping in waltz measure. Peter hastens at once to the 
piano and begins the accompaniment. The girls advance 
to Mrs. Ries, and move about her in waltz-time, while one 
couple dances round and round her. When they come to 
the words, “Hand in hand now turning, turning,” they 
form a close circle round her. The dance is repeated. 

Waltz. 

Dawn, brightly breaking, 

Blissful awaking, 

When Love is born, like a flower set free, 

When, in high splendor. 

Magical, tender, 

Venus soars up from the heart of the sea. 

Rich to completeness, 

Spring scatters sweetness; 

Airs with glad greeting teem, 

Beckon with scent and gleam, 

Harmonies falling, 

Beauties enthralling, 

Blend, reeling forth in a riotous stream. 

Hand in hand now turning, turning, 

Steals through every maid a yearning; 

Captive we by dreams enclosen. 
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Each is dreaming of her chosen, 

Dreams of wedding and of wooing, 

Love’s obtaining, Love’s undoing. 

Fetterless forces 
Lie at Life’s sources, 

Fires, that must mingle in madness of strife, 
Till, by their roaring 
Currents’ outpouring 
Mightily moulded, at last blossoms life. 

Twine the wreath busily, 

Speed the dance dizzily, 

Swiftly desire to fulfilment is winging. 

Lovers! Love guide you. 

Dream-like, beside you. 

On—ever ou—to the sound of our singing! 


All. —Good-morning, auntie! How are you, auntie! How 
jolly it was yesterday! 

Ilanna .—Just fancy, auntie, we kept it up until five this 
morning! 

Kamma and Frederike .—We went into the woods and sang. 
Hanna .—We haven’t been to bed at all. 

The Others. —No: not one of us! 

Several .—We have been together all this morning! 
Frederike. —Yes, and we saw the pleasure-boats, too! 

Hanna and Kamma .—We went on board- 

All .—And danced! 

Hanna. —Oh, it was splendid! 

Frederike. —Ah! how jolly it will be to-morrow! 

All .—O auntie! 

Kamma .—And now we’ll practise the trio for to-morrow. 
Isn’t the new waltz charming? 

Mrs. Rics. —Yes, indeed. 

Peter .—We shall have a pretty practice to-day! 

Kamma .—Peter is as cross as a bear to-day. 
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Hanna.— Yes, odious! 

All the Others. —Simply odious, auntie! 

Kamma .—You know in the waltz it says: “Blissful awak¬ 
ing, when Love is born, like a flower set free?” Well, every 
time he roars out “Painful awaking!” 

All. —Ha, ha, ha! 

Hanna. —He’s as dull as ditch water! 

Frederike. —He’s only tired, poor fellow! He’s so blasd! 
It was a shame to keep him up all night 

All. —Poor thing! 

Peter. —Thank you! I appreciate your sympathy, if I am 
blase. 

Hanna. —Where is Svava, auntie? 

Mrs. Ries. —She has gone out 
Kamma. —With her flancd? 

Mrs. Ries. —No, alone. 

Several. —Alone? 

Peter. —Ha, ha, ha! 

Frederike and Kamma. —Be quiet! 

Hanna. —I can guess where she is! 

Another. —So can I! 

Hanna. —She is at Helga Holm’s, auntie! 

Frederike. —Isn’t it shocking about Helga? 

Mrs. Ries. —Indeed it is, child. 

Hanna. —To be so deceived in her husband! 

All. —Shocking! 

Mrs. Ries. —Still, I wasn’t altogether surprised. 

Frederike. —Why? Was he always like that? 

Kamma. —Before he was married? 

Mrs. Ries. —Yes. And, as the French say, “Qui boit, 
boira.” 

All. —There, you hear that, Peter? You hear that? 

Peter. —It may be true of Holm, but not of everybody. I 
think you are all crazy! 
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Mrs. Ries. —No, of course it is not true of everybody. 
There are exceptions. 

Peter. —There, you hear that? You hear that? 

Some. —We didn’t say “everybody!” 

Peter. —Yes, you did, you little geese! 

All. —“Little geese,” auntie! 

Mrs. Ries. —There are exceptions. But, as a rule, I find 
that either a man is faithful to one woman on principle, or 
else, his principles allow him to be unfaithful. At any rate, 
that’s my opinion. 

Several. —Peter, Peter, you hear that? 

Hanna. —You must always be faithful, do you understand? 

Peter. —Fiddle-de-dee! To whom, if I’m not married? 

Hanna. —To yourself, stupid! 

Peter. —Ah! Rubbish! 

All. —Did you hear, auntie? Peter says “Rubbish!” 


SCENE III. 

As before. Svava enters hastily from the Park; on seeing the 
others wishes to turn back. 

Peter. —Here’s Svava! 

All. —Here’s Svava. Here’s a bouquet for you! How 
charming you were yesterday! We have not been to bed all 
riight! We have been singing in the wood. We have been 
about together all day. Now we are going to practise the 
trio. 

Hanna. —Why, Svava, what is the matter with you? 
Kamma. —Is there anything wrong? 

Mrs. Ries. —Don’t you see, she has just come from Helga 
Holm? 

All. —Of course she has! 

Mrs. Ries. —Helga is her bosom friend, you know. 

Several. —So she is. 

Svava. —How lovely the flowers are! Thank you, thank 
you very much! Shall we put them in water at once, mother? 
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Mrs. Ries.— Yes, I will see to it. (She touches a bell, and a 
maid appears, who brings a basin, in which Mrs. Ries arranges 
the flowers.) 

Svava.— How fresh and sweet they are! We must take 
great care of them, else they’ll die, too, very soon! Yes, you’re 
quite right; I have been with Helga Holm. Where else should 
I have been? 

Eamma. —Isn’t it shocking? The whole town is talking 
about it. 

Svava. —Really? 

Several. —The whole town! 

Svava. —Well, there’ll be still more to talk about. 

Hanna. —Will there? 

Several. —Will there? 

Svava.— Yes. But that’s splendid, that the whole town 
should be talking about it! That is as it should be! Every 
one should talk about it! . . . Oh, I think I must go out into 
the air again! 

Mrs. Ries. —Take off your hat, darling! 

Svava. —Ah! yes: I didn’t think of that. 

Hanna. —You look so strange, Svava! 

All. —Yes, she does. 

Svava. —Do I? Well, I must have been out more than two 
hours, and all that time I have heard nothing but “Tell me, 
tell me, tell me!’’ I couldn’t bear it any longer! 

Mrs. Ries. —Come with me, come to your room, dear! You 
want rest. 

Svava. —Rest? Now? If only I could scream or cry! 
When you have been deceived- 

Mrs. Ries. —Like Helga Holm? 

Svava. —Like Helga Holm? Yes, Helga Holm! Ah! no: 

I must speak out. All this time I have scarcely said a dozen 
words. My God! 

Mrs. Ries. —Hush! Come with me, then, come and tell 

me! 

Svava. —No, you don’t understand. I didn’t mean that. 
What I have heard shall never pass my lips. No! I must 
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say something to warn these girls. There is one thing we 
women never learn- 

Hanna. —What is that? 

Svava. —How easily and how often we deceive ourselves! 
The greatest precaution is no use. We are mistaken, again 
and again! A man folds his arms round you and says: “I 
can’t bear any one else to touch you!” Gazing into your eyes, 
as he walks beside you, he says: “When I see in the ball¬ 
room only a flying gleam of your arm, I think, This arm has 
clung to my neck, and to no other—no other in the whole 
world!” Can she believe, then, that his arm has embraced . . . 
that he . . . (She bursts into tears.) 

ilrs. Ries. —Listen to me, Svava! 

Svava. —Don’t believe him! He’ll only make a fool of 
you, too! (She draws back.) 

Mrs. Ries. —You have had a dreadful shock, darling. Don’t 
speak of it again. 

Peter. —There'll be no party here to-morrow, you’ll see! 

Several. —Oh, hold your tongue! 

Peter. —I can see it in her face. She is in no mood for 
giving a party. 

Frederike. —But Svava-? (Svava has stepped aside.) 

Banna. —Auntie, is it true? 

Kamma. —Won’t there be a party? 

All. —Oh yes! Oh yes! 

Mrs. Ries. —I hope so. 

All. —(Surrounding Svava.) What about the party? 

Svava. —What do you say? 

Peter. —You’re not in the mood for giving a party here to¬ 
morrow, are you? 

Svava. —Oh!—the party! (Goes to Mrs. Ries.) Must we 
give one to-morrow? 

Peter. —There! you see! 

Mrs. Pics. —Of course there will he a party. Of course! 

Svava. —Yes, of course! 

All. —There will be a party! there will be a party! 
Hurrah! 
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Peter— Hurrah! So much for their sympathy with Helga 
Holm! Hurrah! 

Frederilce.-Ta.ke care, Peter; you shall pay for that! 

All— Come: let’s throw him out? (They rush at Peter.) 

Peter. —No, no: I’ve an idea. 

Hanna. —What is it? 

Peter.— Let’s sing the waltz to Svava. It will put her in 
good spirits. 

All— Yes! 

Mrs. Pies— Oh no, children! don’t! Why not take a boat 
instead, and sing it out there on the water? 

All the Oirls and Peter. —Oh yes! yes! 

Peter.—But we’ll sing it here, too, that Svava may hear 
how well it goes already! (He goes to the piano, and the music 
is distributed.) 

Svava. —Send them away, do send them away! 

Mrs. Ries. —Very well! 

Svava. —There can be no party here to-morrow! 

Mrs. Ries. —Just wait a little! (All the girls march out in 
pairs, singing as Peter leads them away.) 

Svava. —Oh, my head, my head! I feel as if it were split¬ 
ting! And yet I’ve scarcely said a word until just now. 

Mrs. Ries. —You are too excited. You must control your¬ 
self, my child! You can’t stand this! 

Svava. —I shall never have peace again! 

Mrs. Ries. —Where have you been? 

Svava. —Oh, didn’t you guess? And you talk of a party! 
You looked so shocked, that you made me say “yes,” too! 
There can be no question of a party here. Besides, why should 
we give one now? 

Mrs. Ries. —You surely wouldn’t have sent all those 
children away with such a rebuff? I was on thorns. 

Svava. —Well, it makes no difference to me! Nothing can 
make any difference now! 

Mrs. Ries. —Yes; but we can’t put off the party. We owe 
it to ourselves as much as to the Christensens! Here comes 
papa! 
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Svava. —Pa>pa too! Well, let him come! . . . though I 
feel so -weak, so dizzy! I can’t begin a fight now: but I know 
well enough what he wants. 


SCENE IV. 

As before. Ries enters from the back. 

Ries.— Oh! are you there? Why, Svava, what are you 
thinking of? Now listen, my dear girl! Let me tell you, that 
Mr. Christensen has just telephoned to my office, asking if I 
am at home. In a minute he will be here. 

Svava. —I won’t speak to him! 

Ries. —Very well! But you must stop here and speak to 
me! Wait a moment! I’m only going into my room to put 
away my new hat. I’m rather dusty, too. 

Mrs. Ries. —Of course Mr. Christensen will come! I quite 
expected him. If you break off your engagement with Alt, 
and for no other reason than this, you will involve the Chris¬ 
tensens in a very great scandal. Haven’t you realized that? 

Svava. —So it is I who will cause the scandal? That’s very 
fine! It’s all my fault! 

Mrs. Ries. —The scandal doesn’t consist in the thing itself, 
but in its exposure. 

Svava. —Exactly! exactly! 

Mrs. Ries. —Don’t think that so unimportant! One day 
you will know what it means. It is not so easy to reform the 
world. 

Svava. —I have no wish to reform it I only wish to pro¬ 
tect myself—that is all! 

Ries. —Of course, the moment I get home I come in for a 
bother of this kind. Well, I suppose it couldn’t be helped. 
Indeed, that’s your only excuse. Oh! by the way, I just met 
a man in the street who was at the party last night He was 
talking about it. The chief clerk at . . . what’s his name? 
You know him. He owns that charming little place along the 
fiord—the place you liked so much? With the Moorish 
dovecot . . .? 
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Mrs. Ries.— Klinger? 

Ries. —Ah! Klinger, Klinger. It seems he is anxious to 
sell it. Oh! and he said: “You may well feel flattered at your 
daughter’s reception last night; it was a perfect triumph. I 
pictured her on a high throne, with the whole Christensen, 
family—including ‘the Dragon’—drawing her chariot.” I as¬ 
sure you, those were his very words. Think of the honor 
you reflect on us, child! And what a splendid position you 
will have! . . . And so you want to jump down from your 
pedestal? Well, you won’t get much by that You will sim¬ 
ply fall — smash! before you know where you are. Do you 
imagine that any well-to-do family anywhere would submit 
to such an insult, such a slur upon their favorite child? Eh? 
If you hadn’t been suffering from intense excitement, I should 
have thought you out of your wits to say what you did. And 
If you take no thought for your own welfare, at least con¬ 
sider ours! On my word, I might just as well have taken a 
passage to America! I did think of it when I passed the quay 
and saw the Angelo lying ready to sail! 

Svava .—We had better go to America! 

Ries .—Better go to America? go to America? A grand 
idea, isn’t it? Such ridiculous nonsense! You seem to think 
it's as easy to cross the Atlantic as to cross the street. What¬ 
ever folly Alf Christensen may have committed—I know noth¬ 
ing about it—it can’t have been so very bad. Come, for God’s 
sake, Svava! 

Svava.— Pray, don’t drag God’s name into it! 

Ries .—Why not? I should have thought the matter quite 
serious enough. Doesn’t the commandment run: “Little chil¬ 
dren, forgive one another”—or something like it? I am not 
sure of the exact words. We ought to forgive one another; 
we ought to help one who has gone astray. It’s our duty. 
Help him to become better ... by degrees! 

Mrs. Ries.— Ahem! 

Ries— Well, it’s not my business to preach morality; it 
sits badly on me, I know. It’s very seldom I do. But, all the 
same, you can’t do away with one eternal truth: the womans 
duty is to be forbearing to the man, to win him by gentleness 
and love,—in short, by forbearance. And I don’t know any 
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one so admirably adapted for such a work as yourself, Svava. 
You seem especially gifted. Then again, you have had so 
much experience—I mean with children. For it’s the same 
sort of thing. In fact, I consider it woman’s noblest vo¬ 
cation ! 

Svava. —What? 

Ries. —What . . .? Haven’t you been paying attention? 
Why to ... to ... to .. . —you surely don’t need to ask? 
—to exert an ennobling influence through marriage, to make 
her husband’s life spotless, like . . . 

Svava. —Like soap? 

Ries. —Soap? Who the devil is talking about soap? 

Airs. Ries. —Ha, ha, ha! 

Ries. —Oh, you find that witty? 

Svava. —It comes to this, then. Marriage is a huge laundry 
for men, where we girls are to stand ready,—each, I suppose, 
at her wash-tub, and each with her piece of soap. Is that 
what you mean? 

Mrs. Ries. —Ha, ha, ha! 

Ries. —I don’t think it’s a subject for laughter. 

Mrs. Ries. —Ha, ha, ha! 

Ries. —Really, I think these violent attacks on marriage 
should be left to the more licentious sections of society. 

Svava. —To the men, do you mean? 

Mrs. Ries. —Ha, ha, ha! 

Ries. —Men more licentious than women? Take the 
women you see at a ball, for instance! With their shoulders 
bared to the public gaze! And who is the most successful 
with them? Why, your Don Juans unquestionably! They 
find such men "so delightful!” so “piquant!” Of course! Don’t 
confine your censures to men! You are so taken up with this 
modern Lamentation over Men, that you forget what the world 
is like. You forget your own natures. I assure you, you do. 
(To Mrs. Ries.) This is all your fault. 

Mrs. Ries. —Mine? 

Svava. —Mother’s fault? 
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Ries. —It is the same nonsense your mother always talked. 
Just the same! And now you have put it into Svava’s head! 
This babble about a “beast of prey” and about a man’s “free¬ 
dom to prey on woman” hindering all other freedom! Is that 
never going to die out? 

Mrs. Ries. —I could answer you if I chose. You count on 
my silence. 

Ries.— Well, help me, then, confound it! It’s a matter of 
life and death for us. We shall all be turned into the streets 
if she doesn’t mind. 

Mrs. Ries. —It’s not quite so bad as that; although it is 
serious, as I told Svava. 

Ries. —Oh, I’m glad of that. And, pray, how am I to an¬ 
swer Christensen? That’s what worries me. For, with all his 
elegance and polish, there’s not a more revengeful tiger in the 
whole town. His bite is even worse than “the Dragon’s.” 
They are not related for nothing. Am I to say: “Pardon me, 
my dear Mr. Christensen, but my daughter is very sensitive on 
this point; she cannot reconcile herself to the idea that your 
son actually ventured to love some one else before he knew 
her.” Is that what I’m to say? God knows how I came to be 
the father of such a paragon of virtue! 

Svava. —Bravo! I only beg leave to correct one word. 

Ries. —Well ? 

Svava. —I think you said “love.” 

Ries. —Well? 

Svava. —I never reproached Alf with loving another woman. 

Ries. —No? 

Svava. —No, certainly not! 

Ries— Oh—ah! I understand! He was—associated—with 
another woman. Unhappy man! He was associated with an¬ 
other woman before he had the honor and good fortune to 
know of your existence! 

Svava. —With one other? 

Ries. —Well, say with two! 

Svava. —With two? 
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Ries. —Deuce take it! with several, then! How everything 
is buzzed round in this accursed town! 

Mrs. Ries. —Ha, ha, ha! 

Ries. —Yes: laugh away! But I ask you in all seriousness 
—for my part, I find this matter very serious—would any one 
but you be so absurdly unreasonable? A young man is not 
to be allowed to take a fancy to any one until you appear on 
the scene in all your majestic virtue? I never met with such 
arrogance in my life! Never! 

Svava. —Arrogance? To claim from another what is ex¬ 
pected of yourself? 

Mrs. Ries. —Ah! that’s the point! 

Ries. —Yes: that is the point! Precisely! You claim the 
same from man and woman! Woman, who for centuries has 
been treated as a man’s private property. Of course with men 
it has been very different! No: I can’t imagine more con¬ 
summate arrogance! What the Germans call hochmuth, the 
French hauteur, the English- 

Mrs. Ries. —My dear Ries, what is “marriage” in Turkish? 

Ries. —“Marriage” in Turkish? Oh, I see! Now I ask you: 
Is this helping me? Well, I make you responsible—solely re¬ 
sponsible! 

Mrs. Ries. —For ruining her life? 

Ries. —Whose? Svava’s? 

Svava. —Do you really wish me to make my home with a 
man like that? 

Ries. —What in the world do you mean? 

Svava. —Do you suppose I don’t know what it is? 
Mothers often come to our Orphanage, who need help more 
than the children. And the tales they tell! To hear them is 
like gazing down into a black, bottomless hell. Think of what 
it means, to admit such a pest into a home! 

Ries. —What are you dreaming of, Svava? Can’t you be¬ 
lieve that all that sort of thing ceases at marriage? Can’t 
you believe a man’s word of honor? 

Mrs. Ries. —Ha, ha, ha! 

Ries. —Well, well—and if a little slip does occur—so long 
as they love each other, . . . and you do love him, don’t you, 
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Svava? You can’t deny it. Well, then, simply trust your 
parents! (Svava breaks away. The door-bell rings.) 

Mrs. Ries. —That’s Christensen! I’m going! 

Ries — No: you are not going! You mustn’t go! Not both 
of you! All right! Then I shall go too! 

Mrs. Ries .—I have nothing to say to Christensen! 

Ries .—And have I? Have I any part in all this virtue? 

Mrs. Ries. —Oh! as to virtue—Christensen and you—you 
and Christensen—are really partie egale! (Exit.) 

Ries .—De la haute morale! Yes; a pretty moral, to leave 
me alone to eat up what they’ve cooked. It’s not my fault. I’ll 
be obtuse—I’ll know nothing about it. Yes; that’s what I’ll do! 
If he shows his teeth, I’ll show mine! I shall say straight out: 
“I know nothing at all—haven’t heard a word about it!” I’ll 
say: “The thing can’t possibly go any further—if no one has 
mentioned it even to me.” Yes; I’ll say that; that’s what I’ll 
do! (The door-bell rings again.) Hullo! He’s still outside! 
Ho, ho! I shan’t open the door to you, my dear friend! Stop! 
I’ll say: “Let the young folk make it up! We needn’t mind 
what a woman says when she has lost her temper. Let them 
make it up themselves!” Yes; that’s the way to look at it! 
That’s the best thing. I’m quite a diplomatist! (He goes to 
the piano and plays.) 


SCENE V. 

Ries. Christensen. 

Christensen— (Enters slowly, and stands still a moment.) 
Bravo! bravo! 

Ries. —Ah! pardon me! I didn’t see you, never heard you 
come in! 

Chris. —Pray, don’t mention it! Your playing is delight¬ 
ful. There’s nothing wrong, then? 

Ries. —Eh? What do you mean? What should he wrong? 
Oh! you mean that affair of this morning? That unfortunate 
business with that clumsy Hoff? Bah! mere woman’s chat¬ 
ter! What a woman says or writes on the impulse of the 
17—Vol. XVII. 
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moment needn’t be taken au pied de lettre—eh? We know 
that’s soon over. Won’t you take a seat? 

Chris.— Thanks. To-day I’ve just a twinge in my foot 
again . . . nothing serious . . . merely a touch . . . 

jflies. —Gout? 

Chris. —Confound you! don’t call it! It will come at once. 
There’s no danger, then? 

Hies.— Not so far as I know! Let the young folk make it 
up themselves. Don’t you think so? 

Chris. —Where are the ladies? 

Ries. —I don’t know. 

Chris.— In-deed? I suppose they knew that I was coming? 

Ries.— No—or—rather, yes! I expect I told them. Aren’t 
you thirsty after your walk? 

Chris. —No, thank you, Ahem! ahem! Can it have passed 
over so quickly? 

Ries. —Passed over? What? Oh! you mean that affair of 
this morning? Well, really, I know nothing about it. 

Chris. —I thought we should have an open rupture, a 
scandal, and all that! 

Ries. —Ah! Ha, ha, ha! 

Chris. —Well, I’m very glad. You are so confident, Mr. 
Ries. I can’t share your feeling at all. These things are dan¬ 
gerous—especially the first time, you know. 

Ries. —Yes, between married people. 

Chris. —Oh! between engaged people they’re even more 
dangerous. Once you’re married—well, of course, you are 
married. But in this case—don’t you see? And if there’s 
danger for Alf, well—then—there may be danger for others 
as well! 

Ries. —For others? 

Chris. —Yes ... If such a very strong light is thrown on 
my son’s window, no doubt some of the rays will fall on mine 
too. That light—what do painters call it? 

Ries. —Reflected light? 

Chris .—Reflected light! Exactly! 
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Rics. —Ho, ho! 

Chris— Yes, laugh away! You must have your joke. But, 
between you and me, what are these ideas that your daughter 
has? 

Rics. —Shall I tell you exactly? 

Chris.— By all means. 

Rics. —she thinks that a man ... a man should live the 
same life . . . 

Chris. —Well! well! 

Rics. —As a girl!—a young girl! 

Chris. —A man live as strict a life as a young girl? A 
man? 

Rics. —Just so! 

Chris.—Is she as silly as that? 

Ries. —Indeed, she is. 

Chris. —Ha, ha! 

Rics.— Ho, ho! 

Chris. —You must have your joke! You’re making fun of 

me! 

Ries. —Not at all! 

Chris. —But the girls of the present day seem to wish just 
the opposite? 

Ries. —I’ve no objection. 

Chris.— Neither have I. Not that I should care to marry 

one. 

Ries. —Whew! No, thank you! 

Chris. —But now with regard to your daughter, Mr. Ries. 
She has been confirmed, hasn’t she? And, I suppose, she has 
been to school, too—what? They learn all sorts of things at 
school. Her parents’ house, of course, has long been recog¬ 
nized as a pattern of good morals. But still, isn’t she old 
enough to read French? Or, in any case, our own literature? 
These Scandinavian authors don’t write for the nursery. And, 
then, there’s this Orphanage, which your daughter founded— 
didn’t she? She must hear all kinds of stories told there by 
the mothers? And travelled too, hasn’t she? 

Ries. —A good deal. 
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Chris.— Well, there you are! And not with her eyes shut. 
She had you with her. So she must know a little about life, 
anyhow! 

Ries. —Yes: and what she didn’t know before, she must 
have learned by now . . . since she became acquainted with 
your family. 

Chris. —You mean, that she is in a position to compare . . . 

Ries. —Theory with practice. She couldn’t have had a bet¬ 
ter opportunity. 

Chris. —Hadn’t she that already? Well, I’m afraid her re¬ 
forms will encounter obstacles. Why, you might as well for¬ 
bid people to eat and drink—eh? 

Ries. —Ha, ha! 

Chris. —Ha, ha! Can you imagine, my dear Mr. Ries, the 
finest and most capable young men in the country (for they 
are most concerned in this matter) expelled in future from 
society, and branded as a separate class! All, who—well, who 
don’t endorse your daughter’s theory? People demand so much 
nowadays in the name of morality, that in the end what they 
demand becomes itself immoral! 

Ries. —I quite agree with you! 

Chris. —I knew you would. If people were to take things 
too seriously—marriage, for example—well, to take only one 
instance, all the great cities would be ruined. They would 
collapse, for want of air, like a squeezed india-rubber ball! 
No, let us make no mistake, my dear Mr. Ries, if your daughter 
behaves like this, and causes unpleasantness—then—well, 
then- 

Ries. —What then? 

Chris. —Then it will be my turn. I shall begin. 

Ries. —You? What do you mean? 

Chris. —She shall have tit for tat. 

Ries. —You’ll tell her your ideas? I don’t understand. 

Chris. —Not only my ideas. I’ll take care it isn’t only on 
my windows that the—what’s the painter's name for it? 

Ries. —The reflected light. 
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Chris— Yes; I’ll take care the reflected light doesn’t only 
fall on my windows! 

Ries. —On whose, then? 

Chris—l won’t say. 

Ries. —You’re as fond of a joke as ever. 

Chris .—We both are. However, if you wish to treat it as 
a joke, you can! 

Ries.— At whose expense? 

Chris—l won’t say. 

.Ries.—Well, I can’t help what your son did. If you ask 
me, I think he had better have left it alone, and so had my 
daughter, instead of making such a stir. For my part, I shall 
be best pleased if all ends quietly. And that is most likely to 
happen, in my opinion, if we parents take no more trouble 
about it. 

Chris. —You really think so? 

Ries. —I do. 

Chris. —Can you guarantee that? 

Ries— Guarantee it? How can I? 

Chris. —Well, that’s your affair. I must have some se¬ 
curity, and, for various reasons, I choose you. 

Ries. —Me? 

Chris. —There’s no peace for the wicked. After the ban¬ 
quet, the bill. Don’t you see? 

Ries.— No, I don’t! Such wit is beyond me. And the 
moral ? 

Chris. —Why, in this bad world innocent people often have 
to suffer, you know. That is the moral. Do you happen to 
know Mrs. North? 

Ries. —Mrs. . . . Mrs. ... s . .s . . s . .? No! 

Chris. —Ah! think again! The pretty young widow—the 
Englishwoman with the pale mother. What? You really 
can’t remember her? And yet I used to see you play duets 
with her! 

Ries. —Oh! that woman! of course I know her. I couldn’t 
remember the name, and couldn’t quite understand how you 
came to speak of her just now. Why did you? 
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Chris. —A little while ago she fell into some money dif¬ 
ficulties—such as may happen to the best of us. She is 
rather gay, you know—lives in great style—and at that time 
she did me the honor to pay me a visit. You were not at 
home just then. 

Hies. —I? I never had anything to do with Mrs. North’s 
money matters. 

Chris. —I only wished to pay you a compliment. Your 
gallantry to ladies is so widely recognized, you know, that, 
had you been in the town, of course she would have come to 
you—with whom she used to play duets—not to me. That 
was all I meant. What did you think I meant? 

Ries. —Mean what you like! What have Mrs. North’s 
money matters to do with me? 

Chris. —She is going abroad! 

Ries. —Indeed! 

Chris. —She’s coming here to say good-bye. 

Ries. —Coming here? 

Chris. —Yes. She used to come here often enough . . . 
at one time. When you used to play duets together. 

Ries.— Not latterly. 

Chris. —I wasn’t aware of that. She said nothing to me 
about it. We made an appointment to meet—she and I—here. 

Ries. —You and Mrs. North? To meet here? Now? 

Chris. —She is going on board to-night. The Angelo is 
lying ready to sail. 

Ries. —Of course I shall be pleased to see Mrs. North. It 
can’t matter to me. I have nothing against her. But I don’t 
see why my wife should meet her here, if she doesn’t wish it 
And she certainly doesn’t. Therefore Mrs. North can’t come. 
It is impossible. 

Chris. —Well, but your wife isn’t at home? Surely you 
can receive her? 

Ries. —Impossible! Suppose my wife came in? They 
mustn’t meet on any account. 

Chris. —Well, shall I . . . ? 

Ries. —Oh dear no! But, of course, if Mrs North does 
come, you won’t mind my going out to induce her to go away? 
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CAris. —Of eourse not. So you, too, are afraid of the re¬ 
flected light? 

Bies. —Not in the least. I am simply considering my wife. 

Chris— That’s really very nice of you. It isn’t every one 
who does that. There she is—I believe—already. 

Ries.— Mrs. North? Impossible! 

Chris. —I’ve often noticed how punctual she is. English, 
you know! 

Kies.— Yes, by Jove! there she is! 

Chris. —Of course you will let her in at once. 

Ries.— Excuse me! O11 no account. I must prevent it 

Chris. —Hallo! why, your wife is at home. 

Ries. —My wife? Where is she 

Chris. —Down there! She is just meeting Mrs. North. 

Ries— My wife? Mrs. . . . ? 

Chris. —Yes! there she goes, full sail! 

Ries. —Really! really! Is she at home, after all? Dear 
me! What will happen next? An earthquake? 

Chris. —Why, your daughter is at home too! 

Ries.— My daughter too . . . where? 

Chris. —Down there as well. Your wife has stepped for¬ 
ward a little, your daughter is stopping still. Won’t you con¬ 
vince yourself? 

Ries. —Oh no! Thank you, thank you! No! Let’s leave 
them alone! Let’s leave them alone! I shall enter a monas¬ 
tery! A monastery’s the place for me! No. I’ll go to the 
piano instead! I’ll plunge head over heels into a waltz! 


SCENE VI. 

As before. Mrs. Ries, white as a sheet and speechless, enters 
hastily from the back. 

Chris .—We are having a little music, Mrs. Ries. 

Mrs. Ries. —Mrs. North is here. 

Ries.— Oh, is that you? 
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Chris. —Your husband has a fine touch. And a good voice 

too! 

Mrs. Ries. —Mrs. North is here! 

Ries. —What? Who? Oh—ah! Mrs. North! In hah: a 
minute. I'll ... My dear, what can she want here? Oh! my 
hat! I beg your pardon! Ah! the Trio! How lovely music 
sounds on the water! Now what can this woman want from 
me? 

Chris. —How lucky that I was able to see you! Your hus¬ 
band had no idea you were at home! 

Mrs. Ries. —This is your work! 

Chris. —What do you mean? 

Mrs. Ries. —Mrs. North’s visit. 

Chris. —To say good-bye? 

Mrs. Ries. —You know the secret of this house. And you 
intend to use it against us. 

Chris. —I and mine wish for nothing better than to live on 
good terms with you and yours. You know that quite well. 
But if your daughter persists in bringing disgrace, perhaps 
calamity, on all of us—for my son takes the matter greatly to 
heart—why, in that case, Mrs. Ries, in that case . . . 

Mrs. Ries. —You are a wicked man! 

Chris. —And a good man. Both together. I only wish to 
say this: If you expose my son. I’ll expose your husband! 

Mrs. Ries. —What barbarity! Svava! 

Chris. —I didn’t wish that! I didn’t intend that How¬ 
ever, enflti! 


SCENE VII. 

Mrs. Ries. Svava enters slowly from the left 
Mrs. Ries .—Listen to me, before you judge, listen to me! 
Svava .—This is too much in one day! 

Mrs. Ries .—Let me explain to you. Let me tell you- 

Svava .—Oh no! Let me be alonel 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 

The same room on the next morning, decorated with flowers 
for the party. The table on the right is laid for breakfast 
for two persons. 

Mrs. Ries and Mrs. Christensen enter from the back; the latter 
in a hat and with a shawl over her arm, which Mrs. Ries 
takes from her. Enter later, Marie. 

Mrs. Christensen. —It was extremely kind of you to see me. 
I am sure you must be very busy. 

Mrs. Ries. —And I am so grateful to you for coming. I 
wanted to have a talk with you. 

Mrs. Chris. —Well, what do you say to our having the party 
here to-day—after all? Do you know, I’m sure it’s the best 
thing to do? If the engagement is to be broken off, at any 
rate, it mustn’t be in this way. 

Mrs. Ries. —I thoroughly agree with you. 

Mrs. Chris. —Think of the gossip it would cause! Two days 
after the engagement had been announced! 

Mrs. Ries.— Still, it is very trying for Svava. 

Mrs. Chris. —Of course. But she need only show herself 
and say she is unwell. By the way, your husband asked to be 
remembered to you. 

Mrs. Ries. —Has he been round to see you already? 

Mrs. Chris. —He came expressly to fetch Alf. What an 
amusing man your husband is! 

Mrs. Ries. —And your son had no objection? 

Mrs. Chris. —How can you ask? If we’re to have the party, 
of course the young folk must have a talk together first! 
Mrs.Ries. —So we thought! 

Mrs. Chris. —Of course! She takes it more sensibly, I hear, 
to-day. 

Mrs. Ries. —As regards the party, yes. Won’t you sit down? 
Mrs. Chris. —Thank you. What does she say, Mrs. Ries? 
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Mrs. Ries. —I’ve scarcely spoken to her myself. I’ve not 
had a chance yet; I’ve so much depending on me to-day. What 
a blessing it is that we still have old Marie with us! 

Enter Marie, with the chocolate. 

Mrs. Chris. —Good-morning, Marie! 

Marie. —Good-morning, Mrs. Christensen! 

Mrs. Chris. —How is Miss Ries? 

Marie. —Thank you, she was not at all well yesterday- 
after Mr. Christensen called. 

Mrs. Chris. —Christensen? Did he call yesterday? 

Marie. —Yesterday evening. 

Mrs. Chris. —Yesterday evening? My husband? 

Mrs. Ries. —He just dropped in to see Ries. 

Mrs. Chris. —Indeed? He said nothing about it. 

Marie. —I think she takes it more sensibly to-day. She 
cries a good deal still; but she went for her bath, and ate a 
little breakfast. Now she’s out for a walk. 

Mrs. Ries. —Pray help yourself! 

Mrs. Chris. —Thanks! What does she say, Marie? 

Marie. —She doesn’t say much. But she’s more resigned to 
the idea of the party. 

Mrs. Chris. —Is she? 

Marie. —She thinks the party cannot be put off. 

Mrs. Chris. —Of course not! 

Marie. —She quite sees that. I told her so myself. 

Mrs. Ries. —Won’t you try this cake? It’s a specialty. 

Mrs. Chris. —Thanks very much! What does she say about 
Alf ? 

Marie. —She said to-day: “Perhaps I’ve been unjust to him.” 

Mrs. Chris. —Ah, indeed she has, Marie. So she sees that 
now? 

Marie. —And then she began to cry. I didn’t like to bother 
her auy more. 

Mrs. Chris. —Thank you, Marie, thank you! (Marie goes 
out.) Aren’t you pleased? You hear what Marie says? 
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Marie.— (Turns round.) What? 

Mrs. Chris. —I didn’t call you: I only mentioned your name. 

Marie— Oh, I see! (She goes out.) 

Mrs. Chris— You are upset, Mrs. Ries. I should so like to 
have a little talk with you. We mothers understand these 
things so much better than men. 

Mrs. Ries. —I thought that, too. 

Mrs. Chris. —May 1? 

Mrs. Ries. —(Helping her.) I beg your pardon? I’m for¬ 
getting everything! 

Mrs. Chris. —Your cake is delicious. As to what happened 
yesterday, of course it was awfully unpleasant—that affair with 
Hoff. To think that he should have the impertinence! This 
is how it came about: Miss Tang—I think you knew Miss 
Tang?—used to live with us. But Christensen is so strict: he 
won’t have anything of that sort in the house. So we had to 
send Alf away—and she got married. I assure you, Mrs. Ries, 
no one was any the wiser. Alf is so discreet in these matters— 
you wouldn’t believe how discreet he is. If Hoff hadn’t found 
those tiresome letters, he would never have known anything. 
And Christensen will soon put that to rights, you may be quite 
sure! No one knows a word about it: that’s tho great thing, 
Mrs. Ries. Men will be men, and we can’t alter them. 

Mrs. Ries. —Ah, if Mrs. Hoff’s were the only case! 

Mrs. Chris. —But surely there are no others? 

Mrs. Ries. —Indeed there are. Yesterday afternoon Svava 
went straight off to Miss Honoria Christensen. 

Mrs. Chris. —To “the Dragon?’’ My dear Mrs. Ries, what a 
thing to do! 

Mrs. Ries. —And there she learned a great deal. 

Mrs. Chris. —Oh! but you mustn’t believe her, Mrs. Ries. . 
Every one knows “the Dragon.” Once she was taken in her¬ 
self, and she has made a dead set at all engagements ever 
since; it’s a well-known fact! She has made a good deal of 
mischief before now; she’s a spiteful woman. 

Mrs. Ries. —Spiteful she may be, but she’s not a liar. 

Mrs. Chris. —The Christensens are not in the habit of 
lying. But, Mrs. Ries, . . . she may be misinformed by others! 
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Mrs. Ries.— All this has shocked my daughter terribly. 

Mrs. Chris.— Of course. Isn’t “the Dragon” detestable? 
She almost hates Alf—and do you know why? Because he has 
such a good reputation. 

Mrs. Ries. —Yes, he has. 

Mrs. Chris. —Indeed he has! 

Mrs. Ries. —Still, he has been rather wild, hasn’t he, how¬ 
ever discreet? . . . And if a man doesn’t resist temptation 
early in life, but gives way time after time, you can’t expect 
him to have much character, can you? 

Mrs. Chris. —No: you’re quite right! You must forgive me! 
I have had no breakfast yet. I have got into the bad habit of 
lying very late in the morning. 

Mrs. Ries. —Please help yourself! I didn’t say that because 
I expect any more from your son than from others. 

Mrs. Chris. —No, most young men are alike. Just fancy, 
Mrs. Ries, I knew nothing about such things when I married. 

Mrs. Ries. —We didn’t know much in those days; or, if we 
did, we thought no more about it. However, many of us had 
all the more to learn afterward, Mrs. Christensen. 

Mrs. Chris. —Don’t speak of it! 

Mis. Ries. —I think we ought to speak of it more than ever, 
for it’s just that which concerns us now. 

Mrs. Chris. —Oh, I must tell you something! The other 
day I was looking through a history belonging to my daughter 
—she’s a student, you know. I read there that the bridal cos¬ 
tume—the white robe, the veil and all that—is nothing but the 
old sacrificial dress, handed down from the time when human 
beings were offered up to Moloch. The same is true of the 
wreath worn by the innocent victims. It made me cry, Mrs. 
Ries. (Marie comes in with a small bottle of champagne.) Ob, 
my dear Mrs. Ries-! 

Mrs. Ries. —I am told that now and then at breakfast 
you- 

Mrs. Chris. —True. But why should you take so much trou¬ 
ble? Still, you wouldn’t believe what good champagne does, 
when you have had no sleep. And, I expect, neither you nor I 
slept particularly well last night 
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Mrs. Ries. —(Offering a glass to Mrs. Christenson.) Allow 

me. 

Mrs. Chris. —Let’s drink this toast: That all may come 
right again! 

Mrs. Ries. —Yes: I could wish for nothing better. If 
only- 

Mrs. Chris— Oh, you may be quite easy. Alf has such a 
refined nature. 

Mrs. Ries. —Is he true? 

Mrs. Chris. —True as steel! (They drink.) You must drink 
it all! Else it won’t do you good. 

Mrs. Ries. —Yes, I really think- 

Mrs. Chris. —Of course, one mustn’t be unjust, either—I 
mean, to men. For, after all, such men generally make the 
best husbands, Mrs. Ries. We can’t deny that. 

Mrs. Ries. —They make us comfortable, do you mean? 

Mrs. Chris. —Yes, and treat their wives with respect. It is 
so, as a rule. 

Mrs. Ries. —They are very obliging. 

Mrs. Chris.— Most obliging, and much more attentive than 
other husbands. Let us give them their due. 

Mrs. Ries. —Still, it is not right of wives to condone- 

Mrs. Chris. —No, it’s not right. But so it is, whether we 
like it or not. If I may, I’ll take another piece of cake. It is 
really delicious. 

Mrs. Ries. —Do! May I fill up your glass? 

Mrs. Chris. —Thanks, only a little. We women have so 
much to put up with, so much that taxes our strength. (She 
drinks.) Still, on the other hand, we have many consolations, 
too. A man may have faults, and yet be a real treasure in 
other respects—don’t you think? 

Mrs. Ries. —Yes. Only my mother said once to . . . well, 
to a friend of mine—it’s a long while ago now . . . —she said: 
“Let him be the ablest man in the whole town: you will be 
none the happier if he isn’t faithful.’’ 

Mrs. Chris. —You are so upset to-day, Mrs. Ries. You have 
had no sleep. Come, drink a little more wine, to keep me com- 
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pany. It will do you good. May I? (She takes the bottle and 
pours the rest of the wine into Mrs Ries’ glass—and her own.) 
The chaplain very often calls about this time in the morning. 
And then we sit and chat together, just as you and I are doing 
now. (She takes her glass.) Well, may everything end hap¬ 
pily, Mrs. Ries! (They drink.) 

Mrs. Ries. —I can’t finish it. 

Mrs. Chris. —No? Then—if you’ll excuse me—I will. One 
soon feels at home with you Mrs. Ries. You must come to see 
me oftener. About this time is the best I suppose you go to 
hear the chaplain’s sermons, don’t you? 

Mrs. Ries. —No; I haven’t cared about going to church 
lately. 

Mrs. Chris. —Oh! but you should. If we hadn’t the conso¬ 
lation of religion, Mrs. Ries! I’m sure, very often, I don’t know 
where . . . 


SCENE II. 

As before. Ries. 

Ries. —Look here! 

Mrs. Chris. —Back already? 

Ries. —Yes, and I brought Alf: I only waited till he had fin¬ 
ished dressing. I wished him to come before Svava returns. 
It is best they should meet out of doors. She can’t help speak¬ 
ing to him then; she can’t very well run away from him. 

Mrs. Chris. —You are quite right. In fact, you generally are. 

Ries. —Thank you; much obliged. (To his wife.) Do you 
hear that? 

Mrs. Chris. —This meeting between our dear children is of 
great importance to us all. 

Ries. —Of the greatest importance! But I’m disturbing you. 

Mrs. Chris. —Not at all, not at all! I was only anxious 
that we mothers might have a little chat together. Of course 
we have had most experience. 

Ries. —Naturally. 

Mrs. Chris. —I tell your wife that marriage doesn’t consist 
only of love, but of many other things as well. Am I right? 
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Ries. —I should think so! And a marriage with your son- 

Mrs. Chris. —Oh, I never said that! 

Ries. —Why shouldn’t you? It is only word for word what 
I was saying yesterday. I can tell you that without flattering 
you or your son. 

Mrs. Chris.— When you think it is a choice between making 
such a match—well, as your daughter can make—and becom¬ 
ing an embittered old maid like “the Dragon!”—Ugh! 

Ries.— Ugh! Do you know a favorite saying of mine? If 
virtue is not to decay, it must be preserved by matrimony; Just 
as fruit- 

Mrs. Chris. —Ha, ha, ha! I never thought we should laugh 
to-day. Let’s take it for a good omen! May we often meet and 
laugh together in future! Good-bye! for I really must go now. 
The whole family is assembled in our house. 

Ries. —So I hear. 

Mrs. Chris. —We shall come in ever so many boats, with 
singing and playing, for we have a whole orchestra amongst us. 
Pray don’t give yourselves the trouble! No, really, I can’t 
allow it! (Ries and Mrs. Ries follow her out.) 

Ries.— (Coming back at once.) Truly, I’m as tired ... of 
all this worry and suspense, as if I had spent the whole morn¬ 
ing on the treadmill—and the whole night, too! I bought a 
large new flag to-day. And I carried it home myself. Here it 
is. (He fetches it. After a pause:) Isn’t it time for us to 
dress? 

Mrs. Ries. —I have put out everything; I can be ready in a 
few minutes. 

Ries. —So have I, only . . . (He moves a step, then stands 
still again.) Oh! did I tell you that Klinger wishes to sell his 
villa out there? Or did I forget? 

Mrs. Ries. —No; you told me. 

Ries. —To-day I telephoned to ask how much he would sell 
it for. There is a garden attached, and a little wood—quite a 
small one. He wants 30,000 kroner. That’s not dear-what? 

Mrs. Ries. —Not if one had the means- 

Ries. —Well, but we have the means. 
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Mrs. Ries .—We have? What should we want with a place 
out there? 

Ries .—Not ourselves, perhaps. Svava might like it 

Mrs. Ries. —Svava? 

Ries .—You know she has taken a great fancy to that house 
—and the situation is splendid! We shall pass the place to-day. 

Still, if you don’t care for the idea, of course- I have got 

my trunks at last. You really ought to look at them now. I 
mean at my presents. No? Oh! well then, I’ll go and dress. 


SCENE III. 

Mrs. Ries. Svava comes in by the left near the foreground. 

Mrs. Ries. —(Startled.) Are you there? They said you had 
gone out. Have you met no one? 

Svava .—Whom should I have met? I haven’t felt able to 
talk to any one—least of all to you. But now I would like so 
much to try, if you don’t mind? 

Mrs. Ries. —No. 

Svava .—1 don’t quite know how to begin; there’s so much 
to say. But I wish—I wish, first of all, to ask one question: 
How long have you known this? (Mrs. Ries is silent. Gently:) 
I’m sorry I asked. Only you can’t wonder at my feeling upset. 
How could I be so terribly mistaken? Once before, and now 
again. I seem to have been brought up to make mistakes. I 
don’t mean that as a reproach; I only mean that I’m not to 
blame myself. And yet, when I think how grandly I talked, 
and how severe I was! How could you let me? How could you 
be so cruel? 

Mrs. Ries .—I gave you several hints, but they only made 
you more excited. As lately as yesterday- 

Svava. —I’m beginning to see many things since yesterday. 
Perhaps this, too, will become clear, . . . one day. I only know 
that since yesterday everything at home here has grown bitter 
to me—everything—even the sound of the piano! This is what 
you meant, then, when you warned me not to be so arrogant 
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I was to stoop as low as I could. You must stoop very low to 
be on a level with life. 

Mrs. ltics.—O Svava! 

Svava.— There is one safe rule. Do as the rest of the world! 
Then we have no right to complain. 

Mrs. Ries.— No; but- 

Svava. —To think that I never understood that before! I 
was like a simple child. I stood before a high mountain and 
wanted to push it away with my hands. 

Mrs. Ries. —Yes. 

Svava.— Still, one can go right away from it all. One can 
always do that. Why didn’t you, mother? Since yesterday I 
understand what you have suffered, and yet you didn’t go away. 
Vi hy didn’t you—at once—the same day? That first day must 
have been the hardest of all. I shall never understand. 

Mrs. Ries. —Don’t say that, Svava! 

Svava— I shall never understand! You are thinking of 
papa? Ah! . . . he is so kind-hearted, so lovable! No; I can¬ 
not speak of papa. 

Mrs. Ries—No one can realize it who hasn’t had the experi¬ 
ence! I mean, what it is possible to endure, when a house 
rests, like ours, on a secret. And the ingenuity which must be 
employed to conceal it! Oh, if you only knew to what I have 
descended! At last all one’s ambition is swallowed up in a 
single aim: to know that the secret is well guarded. All else 
is nothing. 

Svava. —But why act as you did? I don’t wish to utter a 
word of reproach, but had it been the one whom I loved most 
in the world, then I could have borne it least of all! 

Mrs. Ries. —You don’t know what you are saying. 

Svava. —Don’t I? If he were even more; if he were the 
best, the noblest . . . oh, no! it would have been simply im¬ 
possible; in such a case the discovery would have driven me 
mad. 

Mrs. Ries. —Suppose I only bore it for the sake of my child, 

Svava. —Oh, mother! I- 

Mrs. Ries. —Hush! You were quite little then, and I didn’t 
dare alone- 

Svava. —Hush, hush! 

18-Vol. XVII. 
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SCENE IV. 

As before. Ries. 

Ries.—l say, this coat doesn’t seem to fit well, does it? At 
the side, here? Or perhaps the back’s not quite right—just 
here? What do you think? Is the lower part all right? The 
idea of a famous Parisian firm turning out an article of this 
sort! What are we coming to? And I was so certain of my 
bargain! It never does to be so confident. (He notices Svava, 
who has risen and moved toward the left.) Are you there? I 
thought you had gone out I sent Alf to meet you. They said 
you had gone down to the shore. So you hadn’t, after all? By 
the way, Svava! I was just speaking to mother about . . . 
don’t you remember that villa of Klinger’s? We shall pass it 
to-day—we shall pass it to-day. However, we can talk about 
that later. But now I must really use the little time we have 
left to show you what I brought with me from Paris. I have all 
the things ready, so it won’t take more than a second. I will 
bring them all at once. 

Svava .—I am going. 

Mrs. Ries. —No; don’t go! 

Svava .—But I can’t bear it 

Mrs. Ries. —Svava! what do you think I have had to bear? 

Ries .—(From the next room.) Here I come! (He comes 
out with a garden hat on his head, and two shawls over his 
shoulders; two fans hang from his buttonhole. He carries 
several parcels.) Now you really can’t say I think only of 
myself when I travel. If any one imagines that all these 
things are to be had at one and the same shop — well, he 
knows nothing at all about them. No, they deserve long 
and careful inspection. What do you say to this garden 
hat? (He takes it from his head.) A smart fellow, isn’t 
he? (He lays it aside.) But now in these parcels- (Open¬ 

ing them.) “Beware of thine heart, for out of the heart 
come vain thoughts”—isn’t that how it runs?—two, elegant, 

elegant-look! (He exhibits two ladies’ hats.) Mother and 

daughter! Here is the mother—(He holds one of them up.)— 
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soft in tone, serious, like a moss rose with closed petals; the 
daughter, dazzling, fresh, and a little giddy. Can’t you imagine 
these two hats jesting together in a box at the theatre? Be¬ 
tween the acts of “On ne badine pas avec l’amour?” And 
these two fans—eh? A discreet accompaniment to the ladies’ 
thoughts. This, in color and movement, conveys a certain 
suggestion of motherly pride—so! (He fans himself.) And 
this protests with some little vehemence against “his” having 
the assurance to pay attentions to another lady—so! (He fans 
himself.) Imagine it’s a warm summer evening! Such a fan 
as this is as expressive as a guitar—piano, pizzicato! (He fans 
himself.) But, now, what do you say to my dress materials? 
With a dress made of this—(He names color and material.)— 
mother will look like a day in early September—the loveliest 
and most temperate season in the whole year. 

(Svava can suppress her feelings no longer. Ries packs 
his things together hastily, and carries as much as 
he can into his room.) 

Mrs. Ries. —You mustn’t take it to heart so, or I shall give 
way, too! (Begins to cry.) 

Svava. —No, I’ll try! I’ll try! But- 

(Again bursts into tears.) 

Mrs. Ries. —This will never do! 

Svava. —I will control myself soon! 

Mrs. Ries. —If you can’t, we must put off the party. 

Svava— No, no! Anything rather than that. Trust to me. 

Ries— (Comes out of his room.) I see Alf coming. (With 
a glance at Svava.) Shall I ask him to go away? 

Mrs. Ries. —I don’t think it is necessary. 

Ries— He may come, then? (Svava nods assent.) Oh, 
thank you, darling! (He steps toward Svava, then stops, and 
withdraws silently.) 

Mrs. Ries. —I will put everything out for you, and then send 
Marie to help you. (Svava goes up fo her.) Try now to con¬ 
trol yourself. (Exit.) 
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SCENE V. 

Svava. Alf in frock coat, etc., enters on the right. Last of all 
Ries. Svava draws back to the extreme left. 

Alf. —(Goes a few steps toward her.) I suppose you know 
why I have come? If it rested with me, I would gladly have 
spared you. But if we are to he together at the party, we had 
better settle what line to take. 

Svava. —Yes. 

Alf. —I thought, if you have no objection, I would help your 
father to receive the guests. I could be a kind of steward, or 
something of that sort, so as to superintend the party from the 
first. Your father likes the idea. In that way I should be fully 
occupied, and we need seldom meet. Have you any objection? 

Svava.— No. 

Alf. —If, however, we are forced to meet, I’ll soon remem¬ 
ber something or other which has been forgotten. But I can’t 
release you from the first dance. 

Svava. —No, that is clear. 

Alf. —I will try not to prolong your suffering. I will even 
try to be amusing! 

Svava. —Yes, you must have a double share of good spirits. 

Alf. —In such a case one can generally carry it through. I 
will do my best. But you must try as well. 

Svava. —It’s not quite the same for me. 

Alf. —I propose that you simply copy me, and put off the 
serious part until after the party. 

Svava. —Haven’t we done with that? Is there still more to 
come? 

Alf. —Yes; I certainly wish to defend myself! You surely 
won’t condemn me unheard? 

Svava. —I have heard. At any rate, I wish to hear no more. 

Alf. —I dare say you don’t wish to hear, but you must, for 
all that. Even a criminal is not sentenced without a hearing. 

Svava. —I had no intention of sentencing any one. 

Alf. —You have passed sentence, I can see. 

Svava. —In that case my sentence has evidently done you no 
harm. You seem as unabashed as ever! 

Alf. —Of course you expected me to appear before you in the 
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character of a penitent sinner? To fall at your feet with tears 
and contrition, and ask your forgiveness? You must really ex¬ 
cuse me! That would simply be admitting that you had con¬ 
fided in one who is unworthy of you, and that slight I will not 
inflict on you or myself. I certainly do not believe that I am 
unworthy of you. Had I thought so, I would never have come 
here. 

Svava .—You have come here, then, with nothing on your 
conscience? 

Alf .—I won’t say that; I may have had many things on 
my conscience. But at present they lie behind me; my hands 
are clean. 

Svava. —Really! Since when, may I ask? 

Alf .—That is no business of yours. But I can tell you of 
one day in my life which had tremendous consequences for me, 
and that was the day when I met you. 

Svava .—No doubt I ought to feel flattered. You have noth¬ 
ing on your conscience, then. Nothing to explain. 

Alf .—Plenty to explain! But, as I said before, we had 
better drop the subject for the present 

Svava .—I think so, too: we will drop the subject 

Alf .—Until you learn what is involved in this question. 

Svava. —No, at once! 

Alf. —Yes, for you don’t understand in the least This is 
not a question simply of myself or any other individual; there¬ 
fore you have no right to pass sentence. Least of all can you 
put all the blame on me. That would be the most glaring in¬ 
justice. Besides, it can’t be helped: we must accept facts as 
they are. I see you don’t understand. How'ever, when you 
have learned to look into the question (and now it is your duty 
to look into it), then, and not before, it will be time enough 
for me to relate to you this little episode of mine, if you insist. 
I know beforehand that you will then trouble yourself no more 
about it. 

Svava. —It’s not that which troubles me now. You have 
quite misunderstood me. I am ashamed that you should have 
thought I meant that! 

Alf .—If I have hurt your feelings, I beg you to remember 
that I feel hurt, too. 
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Svava. —You? I suppose, because I won't put up with it? 

Alf. —You have nothing to put up with. If my past were 
not honorable, I should not stand here. 

Svava. —We differ on that point. And you have known 
that from the “first 

Alf. —Oh, that’s it! I have deceived you, have I? Been 
false to you? Perhaps I have been laughing at you in my 
sleeve all along? 

Svava. —Is that all you can say? 

Alf. —You interfere in my private affairs; I feel hurt. You 
mistrust me; that hurts me, too. . . . But, I beg you, let us 
postpone all this! 

Svava. —If it had been I? If I had come to you under simi¬ 
lar circumstances? “My private affairs.” “I feel hurt.” “You 
mistrust me, and that hurts me, too.” Suppose I had behaved 
as you have, lived the life you have lived? 

Ries. — (Outside.) I see the boats putting in. We shall 
have them here in a minute! (He enters.) How are things 
going, children? 

Svava. —Exactly as they ought. 

Ries. —No; really? It’s all being cleared up? 

Svava. —Completely. 

Ries. —No? I am glad! You both look in high spirits, too. 
I was sure you only wanted a few words together. Besides, 
who can doubt a man’s word of honor? (He rushes to the 
piano, plays a few bars of a march, then darts into his room.) 

Alf. —This is too bad! You know quite well that there was 
no question of such theories when we were engaged. I thought 
as little of my past as you of yours. Ever since our first long 
talk together we have belonged to each other. You know it 
was so. I see you can’t deny it. As for my past, it can’t have 
been very dreadful. It can’t have left any deep traces; else 
you—you especially—would have avoided me instinctively. In¬ 
stead of that, you felt drawn to me more strongly than to any 
other. I have it from your own lips; you told me so yourself. 
Our present relations are unnatural; you are not yourself; we 
are both in a false position. If only I might speak to you as I 
believe I can speak, I should convince you on the spot. 

Svava. —Do you think so? 
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Alf .—Do I think so? I’m sure of it! Else I should not 
have been so confident from the first—nor so confident now. 
If I trusted you too implicitly—well, that is a fault which you 
must try to forgive! But my trust was not misplaced; I know 
you too well. Although we have only been such a short time 
together, I know you as well, nay, better, .than any one else in 
the whole world! You told me that, too, with your own lips. 
I see you remember! What is the matter with you, Svava? 

Svava .—You have not answered my question. O God! O 
God! 

Alf .—Let us keep to the point. You must answer me first. 
How can any one who knows you as thoroughly as I, wish to 
deceive you, to be false to you? You ought to have more faith 
in me. 

Svava .—This is too much! If it had been I—would you 
have had faith in me? 

Alf .—How can I tell? You wouldn’t have been yourself— 
hut some one else. 

Svava. —Well, that is just what you have become—some 
one else! That is the dreadful part of it! 

Alf. —Hush, hush! You shall soon see that I am the same, 
just the same! And besides, you wouldn’t feel it so deeply if 
you really thought me different. (The Trio is heard in the dis¬ 
tance.) 

Ries .—(Comes out of his room and speaks in a whisper.) 
The Trio! Do you hear it? I had forgotten the flag. (He 
quickly crosses the room, takes the furled flag, and hastens 
out.) I hope I shall be able to unfurl the thing easily, else . . . 
(Exit. Svava takes up her hat and gloves.) 

Alf. —You’re not going? Just when the music reminds us 
of all our happiness during the last few days? Think of what 
really brought us together. Surely that was no mistake. The 
work we resolved to carry on together; the work we talked 
over so often. Can you live without it? I can’t; and I see 
you can’t either. Let us devote our future to it. In that work 
I find my real self. You once told me so, and you were quite 
right. 

Svava .—How can I reconcile the two? As long as I live, I 
shall never understand how a man can be so double. It is hor¬ 
rible! 
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Alf. —Haven’t we all two natures, then? 

Svava. —Two-? 

Alf. —Yes: you, as much as I. Why do you look at me 
like that? I know what I’m saying. We were attracted to each 
other by natural affinity—an affinity so strong as to annul any 
tendencies in which we differed. Did you ever shrink from me? 
No: you felt drawn toward me. Now you are hiding your real 
self, and that is why you are misled. You ought to be on your 
guard against these absurd theories, not against me. 

Svava. —No—no, this is too much! Even if it were true, 
you have no right to use such words to me. I have not two 
natures, and I will never belong to a man who can stoop to be 
so double. 

Alf. —Don’t you suppose that whenever I drew you to me I 
could tell how willing you were? A man cannot help knowing 
what influence he has over a woman. 

Svava. —Not another word! 

Alf. —Yes; you can’t deny it! To renounce your own na¬ 
ture now would be as great a sin as any I have committed. 

Svava. —You revolt me! 

Alf. —Are you still so deeply stirred by a word from me? 
You see—how entirely you are mine! I know it, you know it 
yourself. Only yesterday- 

Svava. —Do you dare to remind me of yesterday? 

Alf. —Dare? Only yesterday—here, on this very spot—you 
proved to me that you have two natures; you changed color; 
you trembled, when I said that your arm had clung to my neck, 
and to no other, no other in the whole world! 

Svava. —Yes! and yours to a hundred others! 

(She flings her glove in his face and rushes off. Alf 
stands dazed for a moment and hastens from the 
scene.) 

Rics. —(Coming out of his room.) I congratulate you! I 
congratulate you! 

(He stands astonished and casts a puzzled look on all 
sides.) 


(The curtain falls.) 
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Norway. 
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ACT I. 

A large garden-room with conservatory at back, a door at the 
left, and two doors at the right. In the middle a round 
table with books and periodicals, with chairs around it. 
In the left foreground a sofa and work-table. Through 
the glass wall of the conservatory can be seen a gloomy 
landscape, veiled with rain. Engstrand is standing by the 
garden door. Regina, with a garden syringe, hinders him 
from advancing. 

Regina. —(In a low voice.) What do you want? Stop where 
you are. You are positively dripping. 

Engstrand. —It’s the Lord’s own rain, my girl. 

Regina. —It’s the devil’s rain, I say. 

Engstrand. —Lord! how you talk, Regina. (Limps a few 
steps forward into the room.) What I wanted to say was 
this- 

Regina. —Don’t clatter so with that foot of yours, I tell you! 
The young master is asleep upstairs. 

Engstrand. —Asleep? In the middle of the day? 

Regina. —It’s no business of yours. 

Engstrand. —I was out on the loose last night- 

Regina. —I can quite believe that. 

Engstrand. —Yes, we’re weak vessels, we poor mortals, my 
girl- 

Regina. —So it seems. 

Engstrand. —And temptations are manifold in this world, 
you see; but all the same, I was hard at work, God knows, at 
half-past five this morning. 
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Regina. —Very well; only be off now; I won’t stop here and 
have rendezvous’ with you. 

Engstrand. —What is it you won’t have? 

Regina. —I won’t have anyone find you here; so just you 
go about your business. 

Engstrand. —(Advances a step or two.) Blest if I go before 
I’ve had a talk with you. This afternoon I shall have finished 
my work down at the school-house, and then I shall take to¬ 
night’s boat and be off home to the town. 

Regina. —(Mutters.) A pleasant journey to you. 

Engstrand. —Thank you, my child. To-morrow the asylum 
is to be opened, and then there’ll be fine doings, no doubt, and 
plenty of intoxicating drink going, you know. And nobody 
shall say of Jacob Engstrand that he can’t keep out of temp¬ 
tation’s way. 

Regina. —Oh! 

Engstrand.— You see, there are to be any number of swells 
here to-morrow. Pastor Manders is expected from town, too. 

Regina— He’s coming to-day. 

Engstrand.— There! you see. And I should be cursedly 
sorry if he found out anything to my disadvantage, don’t you 
understand? 

Regina.— Oh! is that your game? 

Engstrand. —Is what my game? 

Regina. —(Looking hard at him.) "What trick are you going 
to play on Pastor Manders? 

Engstrand. —Hush! hush! Are you crazy? Do I want to 
play any trick on Pastor Manders? Oh, no! Pastor Manders 
has been far too kind to me for that. But I just wanted to 
tell you, you know—that I mean to set off home again to¬ 
night. 

Regina. —The sooner the better, for my part. 

Engstrand.— Yes. But I want to take you with me, Regina. 

Regina— (Open-mouthed.) You want me- What are 

you talking about? 

Engstrand—I want to take you home, 1 say. 
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Regina. —(Scornfully.) Never in this world shall you get 
me home with you. 

Engstrand. —We shall see about that. 

Regina.— Yes, you may be sure we shall see about it! I. 
who have been bx-ought up by a lady like Mrs. Alving! I, 
who am treated almost as a daughter here! Is it me you want 
to go home with you?—to a house like yours? For shame! 

Engstrand. —What the devil do you mean? Do you set 
yourself up against your father, girl? 

Regina. —(Mutters without looking at him.) You’ve said 
often enough that I was no child of yours. 

Engstrand. —Stuff! Why should you trouble about that? 

Regina. —Haven’t you many a time sworn at me and called 
me a- Fi done! 

Engstrand. —Curse me, now, if I ever used such an ugly 
word. 

Regina. —Oh! I know quite well what word you used. 

Engstrand. —Well, but that was only when I was a bit on, 
don’t you know? H’m! Temptations are manifold in this 
world, Regina. 

Regina. —Ugh! 

Engstrand. —And when your mother rode her high horse, 
I had to hit upon something to twit her with. She was always 
setting up for a fine lady. (Mimics.) “Let me go, Engstrand; 
let me be. Remember I’ve been three years in Chamberlain 
Alving’s family at Rosenvold.” (Laughs.) Mei’cy on us! She 
never could forget that the captain was made a chamberlain 
while she was in service here. 

Regina. —Poor mother! you very soon worried her into her 
grave. 

Engstrand. —(Turns on his heel.) Oh, of course. I am to 
be blamed for everything. 

Regina. —(Turns away; half aloud.) Ugh! and that leg, 

too! 

Engstrand. —What do you say, girl? 

Regina. —Pied de mouton. 

Engstrand. —Is that English, eh? 
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Regina. —Yes. 

Engstrand. —Oh, ah; you’ve picked up some learning out 
here; and that may come in useful now, Regina. 

Regina. —(After a short silence.) What do you want with 
me in town? 

Engstrand. —Can you ask what a father wants with his 
only child? Am I not a lonely and forsaken widower? 

Regina. —Oh! don’t try on any nonsense like that! Why 
do you want me? 

Engstrand. —Well, let me tell you. I’ve been thinking of 
starting a new line of business. 

Regina. —(Contemptuously.) You’ve tried that often 

enough, and never done any good. 

Engstrand. —Yes, but this time you shall see, Regina! 
Devil take me- 

Regina. —(Stamps.) Don’t swear! 

Engstrand. —Hush, hush; you’re right enough there, my 
girl. What I wanted to say was just this—I’ve laid by a very 
tidy pile from this Orphanage job. 

Regina. —Have you? That’s a good thing for you. 

Engstrand. —What can a man spend his ha’pence on here in 
the country? 

Regina. —Well, what then? 

Engstrand. —Why, you see, I thought of putting the money 
into some paying speculation. I thought of a sort of sailors’ 
tavern- 

Regina. —Horrid! 

Engstrand. —A regular high-class affair, of course; not a 
mere pigstye for common sailors. No! damn it! it would be 
for captains and mates, and—and—all these swells, you know. 

Regina. —And I was to- 

Engstrand. —You were to help, to be sure. Only for ap¬ 
pearance sake, you understand. Devil a bit of hard work 
shall you have, my girl. You shall do exactly what you like. 

Regina. —Oh, indeed! 

Engstrand. —But there must be a petticoat in the house. 
That’s as clear as daylight. For I want to have it a little 
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lively in the evenings, with singing and dancing, and so forth. 
You must remember they are weary wanderers on the ocean 
of life. (Nearer.) Now, don’t be stupid and stand in your 
own light, Regina. What can become of you out here? What 
good is it to you that your mistress has given you a lot of 
learning? You’re to look after the children at the new Orphan¬ 
age, I hear. Is that the sort of thing for you, eh? Are you 
so desperately bent upon wearing yourself out for the sake 
of the dirty brats? 

Regina,.—No; if things go as I want them to, then—well, 
there’s no saying—there’s no saying. 

Engstrand .—What do you mean by “there’s no saying?’’ 

Regina— Never you mind. Is it a great deal of money 
you’ve saved up here? 

Engstrand —What with one thing and another, a matter of 
seven or eight hundred crowns. 

Regina. —That’s not so bad. 

Engstrand—It’s enough to- make a start with, my girl. 

Regina— Aren’t you thinking of giving me any of that 
money? 

Engstrand. —No, I’m damned if I am! 

Regina. —Aren’t you thinking of sending me so much as a 
scrap of stuff for a new dress? 

Engstrand .—If you’ll come to town with me, you can get 
dresses enough. 

Regina. —Pooh! I can do that on my own account if I 
want to. 

Engstrand. —No; a father’s guiding hand is what you want, 
Regina. Now, I can have a capital little house in Little 
Harbor street. I won’t need much ready money, and it could 
be a sort of sailors’ home, you know. 

Regina .—But I will not live with you. I have nothing 
whatever to do with you. Be off! 

Engstrand .—You wouldn’t remain long with me, my girl. 
No such luck! If you knew how to play your cards, such a 
fine girl as you’ve grown in the last year or two- 

Regina. —Well? 
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Engstrand .—It wouldn’t be long before some mate came in 
your way, or it might even be a captain- 

Regina— I won’t marry anyone of that sort Sailors have 
no savoir vivre. 

Engstrand .—What haven’t they got? 

Regina .—I know what sailors are, I tell you. They’re not 
the sort of people to marry. 

Engstrand .—Then never mind about marrying them. You 
can make it pay all the same. (More confidentially.) He— 
the Englishman—the man with the yacht—he gave three hun¬ 
dred dollars, he did; and she wasn’t a bit handsomer than 
you are. 

Regina .—(Going toward him.) Out you go! 

Engstrand .—(Falling back.) Come, come! You’re not 
going to strike me, I hope. 

Regina. —Y"es, if you begin to talk about mother I shall 
strike you. Get away with you, I say. (Drives him back 
toward the garden door.) And don’t bang the doors. Young 
Mr. Alving- 

Engstrand. —He’s asleep. Yes, I know. It’s curious how 
you’re taken up about young Mr. Alving. (More softly.) Oho! 
it surely can’t be he that- 

Regina .—Be off, and quickly! you’re crazy, I tell you! No, 
don’t go that way. There comes Pastor Manders. Down the 
kitchen stairs with you. 

Engstrand .—(Toward the right.) Yes, yes, I’m going. But 
just you talk to him that’s coming there. He’s the man to 
tell you what a child owes to its father. For I am your father 
all the same, you know. I can prove it from the church reg¬ 
ister. (He goes out through the second door to the right, 
which Regina has opened, and fastens again after him. Regina 
glances hastily at herself in the mirror, dusts herself with her 
pocket-handkerchief and settles her collar; then she busies 
herself with the flowers.) 

Manders .—(In an overcoat, with an umbrella, and with a 
small travelling-bag on a strap over his shoulder, comes 
through the garden door into the conservatory.) Good-morn¬ 
ing, Miss Engstrand. 
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Regina. —(Turning round, surprised and pleased.) No, 
really! Good-morning, Pastor Manders. Is the steamer in 
already? 

Manders— It’s just in. (Enters the sitting-room.) Terrible 
weather we’ve been having lately. 

Regina. —(Follows him.) It’s such blessed weather for the 
country, sir. 

Manders.— Yes, you’re quite right We townspeople think 
too little about that. (He begins to take off his overcoat.) 

Regina. —Oh! mayn’t I help you? There! Why! how wet 
it is! I’ll just hang it up in the hall. And your umbrella, too. 
I’ll open it and let it dry. (She goes out with the things 
through the second door on the right. Mr. Manders takes his 
travelling-bag off and lays it and his hat on a chair. Mean¬ 
while Regina comes in again.) 

Manders. —Ah! it’s a comfort to get safe under cover. 
Well, is all going on well here? 

Regina— Yes, thank you, sir. 

Manders. —You have your hands full, I suppose, in prepara¬ 
tion for to-morrow? 

Regina. —Yes, there’s plenty to do, of course. 

Manders. —And Mrs. Alving is at home, I trust? 

Regina. —Oh, dear, yes. She’s just upstairs looking after 
the young master’s chocolate. 

Manders. —Yes, by-the-bye—I heard down at the pier that 
Oswald had arrived. 

Regina. —Yes; he came the day before yesterday. We didn’t 
expect him before to-day. 

Manders.— Quite strong and well, I hope? 

Regina. —Yes, thank you, quite; but dreadfully tired with 
the journey. He has made one rush all the way from Paris. 
I believe he came ail the way in one train. I believe he is 
sleeping a little now; so perhaps we’d better talk a little 
quietly. 

Manders.— Hush! — as quietly as you please. 

Regina. —(Arranging an arm-chair beside the table.) Now, 
do sit down, Pastor Manders, and make yourself comfortable. 

19—Vol. xvu. 
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(He sits down; she puts a footstool under his feet.) There! 
are you comfortable now, sir? 

Handers. —Thanks, thanks, I am most comfortable. (Looks 
at her.) Do you know, Miss Engstrand, I positively think you 
have grown since I last saw you. 

Regina .—Do you think so, sir? Mrs. Alving says my figure 
has developed, too. 

Handers. —Developed? Well, perhaps a little; just enough 
(Short pause.) 

Regina .—Shall I tell Mrs. Alving you are here? 

Handers. —Thanks, thanks, there’s no hurry, my dear child. 
By-the-bye, Regina, my good girl, just tell me, how is your 
father getting on out here? 

Regina— Oh, thank you, he is getting on well enough. 

Handers .—He called upon me last time he was in town. 

Regina .—Did he, indeed? He’s always so glad of a chance 
of talking to you, sir. 

Handers .—And you often look in upon him at his work, I 
dare say. 

Regina. —I? Oh, of course, when I have time, I- 

Handers .—Your father is not a man of strong character, 
Miss Engstrand. He stands terribly in need of a guiding hand. 

Regina. —Oh, yes; I dare say he does. 

Handers .—He needs to have someone near him whom he 
cares for, and whose judgment he respects. He frankly ad¬ 
mitted that when he last came to see me. 

Regina. —Yes; he has said something of the sort to me. 
But I don’t know whether Mrs. Alving can spare me; especially 
now, when we have got the new Orphanage to manage. And, 
then, I should be so sorry to leave Mrs. Alving; she has always 
been so kind to me. 

Handers .—But a daughter’s duty, my good girl- Of 

course, we must first get your mistress’ consent. 

Regina .—But I don’t know whether it would be quite proper 
for me, at my age, to keep house for a single man. 

Handers. —What! my dear Miss Engstrand! When the 
man is your own father. 
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Regina.— Yes, that may be, but, all the same- Now, if 

it were in a thoroughly respectable house, and with a real 
gentleman- 

Handers— But, my dear Regina- 

Regina .—One I could really love and respect, and be a 
daughter to- 

Handers.— Yes, but my dear, good child- 

Regina .—Then I should be glad to go to town. It’s very 
lonely out here; and you know yourself, sir, what it is to be 
alone in the world. And so much I can say for myself, I am 
both quick and willing. Don’t you know of any such place 
for me, sir? 

Handers. —I? No, certainly not. 

Regina. —But, dear, dear sir, do remember me if- 

Handers— (Rising.) Yes, yes, certainly, Miss Engstrand. 

Regina .—For if I- 

Handers —Will you be so good as to fetch your mistress? 

Regina—l will, at once, sir. (She goes out to the left.) 

Handers— (Goes two or three times up and down the room, 
stands a moment in the background with his hands behind his 
back and looks out over the garden. Then he returns to the 
table, takes up a book and looks at the title-page; starts and 
looks at several.) H'm—indeed! 

Mrs. Alving enters by the door on the left; she is followed by 

Regina, who immediately goes out through the first door 

on the right. 

His. Alving. (Holds out her hand.) Welcome, my dear 
pastor. 

Handers .—How do you do, Mrs. Alving? Here I am, as I 
promised. 

Hrs. Alving .—Always punctual to the minute. 

Handers .—You may believe it wasn’t so easy for me to get 
away. With all the boards and committees I belong to- 

Hrs. Alving .—That makes it all the kinder of you to come 
so early. Now we can get through our business before dinner. 
But where is your luggage? 
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Handers. —(Quickly.) I left it down at the inn. I shall 
sleep there to-night 

Mrs. Alving. —(Suppressing a smile.) Are you really not 
to be persuaded, even now, to pass the night under my roof? 

Alanders. —No, no, Mrs. Alving; many thanks. I shall stay 
down there, as usual. It is so convenient for starting again. 

Mrs. Alving— Well, you must have your own way. But I 
really should have thought that we two old people- 

Manders. —Now, you’re making fun of me. Ah! to be sure! 
this is a joyful day for you. You have got to-morrow’s festival 
to look forward to, and then you have got Oswald home again. 

Afrs. Alving.— Yes; you can think what a delight it is to 
me. It is more than two years since he was last home. And 
now he has promised to stay with me all winter. 

Manders.— Has he, really? That’s very nice and dutiful of 
him. For I can well believe that life in Rome and Paris has 
far more attractions. 

Mrs. Alving. —True. But here he has his mother, you see. 
My own darling boy, he hasn’t forgotten his love for his 
mother! 

Manders. —It would be grievous, indeed, if absence and 
working at art and that sort of thing were to blunt his natural 
feeling. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, you may well say so. But there is noth¬ 
ing of that sort to fear in him. I am quite curious to see if 
you would know him again. He will be down presently; he’s 
upstairs, just now, resting a little on the sofa. But do sit 
down, my dear pastor. 

Manders. —Thank you. Then it’s quite convenient for you? 

Mrs. Alving. —Certainly. (She sits by the table.) 

Manders. —Very well. Then you shall see- (He goes 

to the chair where his travelling-bag lies, takes out a packet 
of papers, sits down on the opposite side of the table and 
tries to find a clear space for the papers.) Now, to begin with, 

here is- (Breaking off.) Tell me, Mrs. Alving, how do 

these books come here? 

Mrs. Alving. —These books? They are books I am reading. 
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Handers.— Do you read this sort of literature? 

Mrs. Jiving. —Certainly I do. 

Manders. —Do you feel yourself better or happier for read¬ 
ing of this kind? 

Mrs. Alving. —I feel myself, so to speak, more secure. 

Manders. —That’s strange. How do you mean? 

Mrs. Alving..— Well, I seem to find explanation and con¬ 
firmation of all sorts of things I myself have been thinking. 
For that is the wonderful part of it, Pastor Manders; there is 
really nothing new in these books, nothing but what most 
people think and believe. Only most people either do not 
formulate it to themselves, or else keep quiet about it. 

Manders. —Great heavens! Do you really believe that most 
people- 

Mrs. Alving.. —I do, indeed. 

Manders. —But surely not in this country? Not here with 
us? 

Mrs. Alving.. —Yes, certainly, with us, too. 

Manders. —Well, I really must say- 

Mrs. Alving— For the rest, what do you object to in these 
books? 

Manders. —Object to in them? You surely don’t suppose 
that I have nothing to do but study such productions as these? 

Mrs. Alving. —That is to say, you know nothing of what 
you are condemning. 

Manders. —I have read enough about these writings to dis¬ 
approve of them. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes; but your own opinion- 

Manders. —My dear Mrs. Alving, there are many occasions 
in life where one must rely upon others. It is so in this world; 
and it is a good thing. How could society get on otherwise? 

Mrs. Alving. —Well, dare say you are right there. 

Manders. —Besides, I, of course, don’t deny that there may 
he much that is interesting in such books. Nor can I blame 
you for wishing to keep up with the intellectual movements 
which are said to be going on in the great world, where you 
have let your son pass so much of his life. But- 
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Mrs. Alving. —But? 

Manders.— (Lowering his voice.) But one shouldn’t talk 
about it, Mrs. Alving. One is certainly not bound to account 
to everybody for what one reads and thinks within one’s own 
four walls. 

Mrs. Alving. —Of course not; I quite think so. 

Manders. —Only think, now, how you are bound to consider 
the interests of this Orphanage which you decided on founding 
at a time when your opinions on spiritual matters were very 
different from what they are now—so far as I can judge. 

Mrs. Alving. —Oh, yes; I quite admit that. But it was 
about the Orphanage- 

Manders. —It was about the Orphanage we were to speak; 
yes. All I say is: prudence, my dear lady! And now we’ll get 
to business. (Opens the packet, and takes out a number of 
papers.) Do you see these? 

Mrs. Alving. —The documents? 

Manders. —All—and in perfect order. I can tell you it was 
hard work to get them in time. I had to put on strong pressure. 
The authorities are almost painfully scrupulous when you want 
them to come to the point. But here they are at last. (Looks 
through the bundle.) See! here is the formal deed of gift of 
the parcel of ground known as Solvik in the Manor of Rosen- 
void, with all the newly constructed buildings, school-rooms, 
master’s house, and chapel. And here is the legal fiat for the 
endowment and for the regulations of the Institution. Will 
you look at them? (Reads.) “Regulations for the Children’s 
Home to be known as ‘Captain Alving’s Foundation.’ ” 

Mrs. Alving. —(Looks long at the paper.) So there it is. 

Manders. —I have chosen the name “Captain” rather than 
“Chamberlain.” Captain looks less pretentious. 

Mrs. Alving. —Oh, yes; just as you think best. 

Manders. —And here you have the bank account of the capi¬ 
tal lying at interest to cover the current expenses of the 
Orphanage. 

Mrs. Alving.— Thank you; but please keep it—it will be 
more convenient. 
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Manders. —With pleasure. I think we will leave the money 
in the bank for the present. The interest is certainly not what 
we could wish—four per cent, and six months’ notice of with¬ 
drawal. If a good mortgage could he found later on—of course 
it must be a first mortgage and an undoubted security—then 
we could consider the matter. 

Mrs. Alving.— Certainly, my dear Pastor Manders. You are 
the best judge in these things. 

Manders. —I will keep my eyes open, at any rate. But now 
there is one thing more which I have several times been intend¬ 
ing to ask you. 

Mrs. Alving. —And what is that? 

Manders. —Shall the Orphanage buildings be insured or not? 

Mrs. Alving. —Of course they must be insured. 

Manders— Well, stop a minute, Mrs. Alving. Let us look 
into the matter a little more closely. 

Mrs. Alving. —I have everything insured; buildings and 
movables and stock and crops. 

Manders.— Of course you have—on your own estate. And so 
have I—of course. But here, you see, it is quite another matter. 
The Orphanage is to be consecrated, as it were, to a higher 
purpose. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, but that’s no reason- 

Manders. —For my own part, I should not see the smallest 
impropriety in guarding against all contingencies- 

Mrs. Alving. —No, I should think not. 

Manders. —But what is the general feeling in the neighbor¬ 
hood? You, of course, know better than I. 

Mrs. Alving.— H’m—the general feeling- 

Manders.— Is there any considerable number of people— 
really responsible people—who might be scandalized? 

Mrs. Alving.— What do you mean by “really responsible 
people?” 

Manders. —Well, I mean men m such independent and in¬ 
fluential positions that one cannot help allowing some weight 
to their opinions. 
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Mrs. Alving. —There are several people of that sort here 
•who would very likely be shocked if- 

Manders. —There, you see! In town we have many such 
people. Think of all my colleague’s adherents! People would 
be only too ready to interpret our action as a sign that neither 
you nor I had the right faith in a Higher Providence. 

Mrs. Alving. —But so far as you are concerned, my dear 
Pastor, you have, at least, the consciousness that- 

Manders. —Yes, I know—I know; my conscience would he 
quite easy, that is true enough. But nevertheless we should 
not escape grave misinterpretation; and that might very likely 
react upon the Orphanage, and restrict its usefulness. 

Mrs. Alving. —Well, if that were to be the case, then- 

Manders. —Nor can I lose sight of the difficult—I may even 
say painful—position I might perhaps get into. In the leading 
circles of the town people are much taken up about this Or¬ 
phanage. It is, of course, founded partly for the benefit of the 
town, as well; and it is to be hoped it will, in no inconsid¬ 
erable degree, result in lightening our Poor Rates. But as I 
have been your adviser, and have had the business matters in 
my hands, I cannot but fear that I may have to bear the brunt 
of fanaticism- 

Mrs. Alving. —Oh! you mustn’t run the risk of that. 

Manders. —To say nothing of the attacks that would as¬ 
suredly be made upon me in certain papers and periodicals, 
which- 

Mrs. Alving. —Enough, my dear Pastor Manders. That con¬ 
sideration is quite decisive. 

Manders. —Then you do not wish the Orphanage insured? 

Mrs. Alving. —No. We will let it alone. 

Manders. —(Leaning back in his chair.) But if a misfortune 
were to happen?—one can never tell. Would you be able to 
make good the damage? 

Mrs. Alving. —No; I tell you plainly I should do nothing of 
the kind. 

Manders. —Then I must tell you, Mrs. Alving, it is really 
no small responsibility we are taking upon ourselves. 
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Mrs. Alving. —But do you think we can do anything else? 

Manders. —No, that is just the thing; we really can do 
nothing else. We must not expose ourselves to false interpreta¬ 
tion; and we have no right whatever to give offence to our 
neighbors. 

Mrs. Alving. —You, as a clergyman, certainly should not. 

Manders. —And I really think, too, we may trust that an 
institution of this kind has fortune on its side; in fact, that it 
stands under a Special Providence. 

Mrs. Alving. —Let us hope so, Pastor Manders. 

Manders. —Then we will let the matter alone. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, certainly. 

Manders. —Very well. Just as you think best. (Makes a 
note.) Then—no insurance. 

Mrs. Alving .—It is rather curious that you should just hap¬ 
pen to mention the matter to-day. 

Manders. —I have often thought of asking you about it- 

Mrs. Alving. —For we very nearly had a fire down there 
yesterday. 

Manders. —You don’t say so. 

Mrs. Alving. —Oh, it was of no importance. A heap of shav¬ 
ings had caught fire in the carpenter’s workshop. 

Manders. —Where Engstrand works? 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes. They say he’s often very careless with 
matches. 

Manders. —He has so many things in his head, that man— 
so many temptations. Thank God, he is now striving to lead 
a decent life, I hear. 

Mrs. Alving. —Indeed! Who says so? 

Manders. —He himself assures me of it. And he is certainly 
a capital workman. 

Mrs. Alving. —Oh, yes; so long as he is sober. 

Manders. —Yes, that’s a sad weakness. But he is often 
driven to it by his bad leg, he says. Last time he was in town 
I was really touched by him. He came to me and thanked me 
so warmly for having got him work here, so that he might be 
near Regina. 
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Mrs. Alving. —He doesn’t see much of her. 

Manders. —Oh, yes. He has a talk with her every day. He 
told me so himself. 

Airs. Alving. —Well, it may be so. 

Manders. —He feels so clearly that he needs someone to 
hold him back when temptation comes. That is what I can’t 
help liking about Jacob Engstrand; he comes to you helplessly, 
accusing himself and confessing his own weakness. The last 
time he was talking to me- Believe me, Mrs. Alving, sup¬ 

posing it were a real necessity for him to have Regina home 
again- 

Mrs. Alving. — (Rising hastily.) Regina! 

Manders.— You must not set yourself against it. 

Mrs. Alving. —Indeed I shall set myself against it. And 
besides, Regina is to have a position in the Orphanage. 

Manders. —But, after all, remember he’s her father- 

Mrs. Alving. —Oh! I know best what sort of a father he has 
been to her. No! she shall never go to him with my good-will. 

Manders. —(Rising.) My dear lady, don’t take the matter 
so warmly. You misjudge Engstrand sadly. You seem to be 
quite terrified- 

Mrs. Alving. —(More quietly.) It doesn’t matter. I have 
taken Regina into my house, and there she shall stay. (Listens.) 
Hush, my dear Mr. Manders; don’t say any more about it 
(Her face lights up with gladness.) Listen! there is Oswald 
coming down the stairs. Now we will think of no one but him. 

Osioald Alving. —(In a light overcoat, hat in hand, and 
smoking a large meerschaum, enters through the door on the 
left; standing in the doorway.) Oh! I beg your pardon; I 
thought you were sitting in the office. (Comes forward.) Good¬ 
morning, Pastor Manders! 

Manders. —(Staring.) Ah-! How strange-! 

Mrs. Alving. —Well, now what do you say to this young 
man, Mr. Manders? 

Manders. —I say—I say—why! is it really-? 

Oswald. —Yes, it is really the Prodigal Son, sir. 

Manders. —(Protesting.) My dear young friend- 
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Ostcald. —Well, then, the reclaimed Son. 

Mrs. living. —Oswald is thinking ot the time when you 
were so much opposed to his being a painter. 

Manders — To our human eyes many a step seems dubious 
which afterward proves- (Wrings his hand.) Anyhow, wel¬ 

come, welcome home. Why, my dear Oswald—I suppose I may 
call you by your Christian name? 

Oswald. —Yes; what else should you call me? 

Manders. —Very good. What I wanted to say was this, my 
dear Oswald—you must not believe that I utterly condemn the 
artist’s calling. I have no doubt there are many who can keep 
their inner self unharmed in that profession, as in any other. 

Oswald. —Let us hope so. 

Mrs. living. —(Beaming with delight.) I know one who 
has kept both his inner and outer self unharmed. Only look at 
him, Mr. Manders. 

Oswald. —(Moves restlessly about the room.) Yes, yes, my 
dear mother; let’s say no more about it. 

Manders— Why, certainly—it can’t be denied. And you 
have begun to make a name for yourself already. The news¬ 
papers have often spoken of you, and most favorably. By the 
bye, just lately they haven’t mentioned you so often, I fancy. 

Oswald. —(Up in the conservatory.) I have not been able 
to paint so much lately. 

Mrs. living. —Even a painter needs a little rest now and 
then. 

Manders. —I can quite believe it. And, meanwhile, he can 
be gathering his forces and preparing himself for some great 
work. 

Oswald. —Yes. Mother, will dinner soon be ready? 

Mrs. living. —In less than half an hour. He has a capital 
appetite, thank God. 

Manders. —And a taste for tobacco, too. 

Oswald. —I found my father’s pipe in my room, and so- 

Manders. —Aha! then that accounts for it. 

Mrs. living. —For what? 
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Manders. —When Oswald stood there in the doorway, ^ith 
the pipe in his mouth, I could have sworn I saw his father, 
large as life. 

Oswald. —No, really? 

Mrs. Alving. —Oh! how can you say so? Oswald takes after 
me. 

Manders. —Yes, but there is an expression about the corners 
of the mouth—something about the lips that reminds one 
exactly of Alving; at any rate, now that he is smoking. 

Mrs. Alving. —Not in the least. Oswald has rather a clerical 
curve about his mouth, I think. 

Manders. —Yes, yes; some of my colleagues have much the 
same look. 

Mrs. Alving. —But put your pipe away, my dear hoy; I 
won’t have smoking in here. 

Oswald. —(Does so.) By all means. I only wanted to try 
it; for I once smoked it when I was a child. 

Mrs. Alving. —You? 

Oswald. —Yes; I was quite small at the time. I recollect I 
came up to father’s room one evening when he was in great 
spirits. 

Mrs. Alving. —Oh! you can’t recollect anything of those 
times. 

Oswald. —Yes. I recollect distinctly. He took me up on his 
knees, and gave me the pipe. “Smoke, boy,” he said; “smoke 
away, boy.” And I smoked as hard as I could, until I felt I was 
growing quite pale, and the perspiration stood in great drops 
on my forehead. Then he burst out laughing heartily. 

Manders. —That was most extraordinary. 

Mrs. Alving. —My dear friend, it is only something Oswald 
has dreamt. 

Oswald.— No, mother, I assure you I haven’t dreamt it 
For—don’t you remember this?—you came and carried me out 
into the nursery. Then I was sick, and I saw that you were 
crying. Did father often play such pranks? 

Mandirs. —In his youth he overflowed with the joy of 


life-* 
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Oswald. —And nevertheless he managed to do so much in 
the world; so much that was good and useful; and he died so 
young, too. 

Manders.— Yes, you have indeed inherited the name of an 
active and worthy man, my dear Oswald Alving. No doubt it 
will act as a spur to you. 

Oswald. —It ought to, indeed. 

Manders—It was good of you to come home for to-mor¬ 
row's ceremony in his honor. 

Oswald. —I could do no less for my father. 

Mrs. Alving— And I am to keep him so long! that is the 
best of all. 

Manders. —You are going to stop at home through the 
winter, I hear. 

Oswald— My stay is indefinite, sir. But, oh! how delightful 
it is to be at home again! 

Mrs. Airing.—(Beaming.) Yes, isn’t it? 

Manders.— (Looking sympathetically at him.) You went 
out into the world early, my dear Oswald. 

Oswald. —I did. I sometimes wonder whether it was not 
too early. 

Mrs. Alving. —Oh, not at all. A healthy lad is all the better 
for it; especially when he’s an only child. He ought not to 
hang on at home with mother and father and get spoilt. 

Manders. —It’s a very difficult question, Mrs. Alving. A 
child’s proper place is, and must be, the home of his fathers. 

Ostcald. —There I quite agree with you, Pastor Manders. 

Manders. —Only look at your own son—there is no reason 
why we shouldn’t say it in his presence—what has the conse¬ 
quence been for him? He is six or seven and twenty, and has 
never had the opportunity of learning what home life really is. 

Oswald. —I beg your pardon. Pastor; there you’re quite 
mistaken. 

Manders. —Indeed? I thought you had lived almost exclu¬ 
sively in artistic circles. 

Oswald. —So I have. 

Manders. —And chiefly among the younger artists. 
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Oswald. —Why, certainly. 

Handers. —But I thought few of these young fellows could 
afford to set up house and support a family. 

Oswald. —There are many who can’t afford to marry, sir. 

Handers. —Yes; that’s just what I say. 

Oswald. —But they can have a home for all that. And 
several of them have, as a matter of fact; and very pleasant, 
comfortable homes they are, too. (Mrs. Alving follows with 
breathless interest; nods, but says nothing.) 

Handers. —But I am not talking of bachelors’ quarters. By a 
“home” I understand the home of a family, where a man lives 
with his wife and children. 

Oswald. —Yes; or with his children and his children’s 
mother. 

Handers. —(Starts; clasps his hands.) But good heav¬ 
ens-! 

Osicald. —Well? 

Handers. —Lives with his—his children’s mother! 

Osicald. —Yes. Would you have him turn his children’s 
mother out of doors? 

Handers. —Then it is illicit relations you are talking of. 
Irregular marriages, as people call them! 

Oswald. —I have never noticed anything particularly irre¬ 
gular about the life these people lead. 

Handers. —But how is it possible that a—a young man or 
young woman with any decent principles can endure to live 
in that way?—in the eyes of all the world! 

Oswald. —What are they to do? A poor young artist—a poor 
girl. It costs a lot of money to get married. What are they 
to do? 

Handers. —What are they to do? Let me tell you, Mr. 
Alving, what they ought to do. They ought to exercise self- 
restraint from the first; that’s what they ought to do. 

Oswald. —Such talk as that won’t go far with warm-blooded 
young people, over head and ears in love. 

Mrs. Alving. —No; it wouldn’t go far. 
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Manders. —(Continuing.) How can the authorities tolerate 
such things? Allow it to go on in the light of day? (To Mrs. 
Alving.) Had I not cause to be deeply concerned about your 
son? In circles where open immoraility prevails, and has even 
a sort of prestige-! 

Oswald .—Let me tell you, sir, th.at I have been a constant 
Sunday-guest in one or two such irregular homes- 

Manders— On Sunday of all days! 

Oswald. —Isn’t that the day to enjoy one’s self? Well, never 
have I heard an offensive word, and still less have I ever wit¬ 
nessed anything that could be called immoral. No; do you 
know when and where I have found immorality in artistic cir¬ 
cles? 

Manders. —No! Thank heaven, I don’t! 

Oswald. —Well, then, allow me to inform you. I have met 
with it when one or other of our pattern husbands and fathers 
has come to Paris to have a look round on his own account, and 
has done the artists the honor of visiting their humble haunts. 
They knew what was what. These gentlemen could tell us all 
about places and things we had never dreamt of. 

Manders. —What? Do you mean to say that respectable 
men from home here would- 

Ostcald .—Have you never heard these respectable men, 
when they got home again, talking about the way in which 
immorality was running rampant abroad? 

Manders. —Yes, of course. 

Mrs. Alving .—I have, too. 

Oswald. —Well, you may take their word for it. They know 
what they are talking about! (Presses his hands to his head.) 
Oh! that that great, free, glorious life out there should be 
defiled in such a way! 

Mrs. Alving .—You must not get excited, Oswald. You will 
do yourself harm. 

Oswald. —Yes; you are quite right, mother. It’s not good 
for me. You see, I’m wretchedly worn out. I’ll go for a little 
turn before dinner. Excuse me, Pastor; I know you can’t take 
my point of view; but I couldn’t help speaking out. (He goes 
out through the second door to the right.) 
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Mrs. Alving. —My poor boy! 

Manders — You may well say so. Then that’s what it has 
come to with him! 

Mrs. Alving. —(Looks at him silently.) 

Manders— (Walking up and down.) He called himself the 
Prodigal Son—alas! alas! 

Mrs. Alving. —(Continues looking at him.) 

Manders. —And what do you say to all this? 

Mrs. Alving. —I say that Oswald was right in every word. 

Manders. —(Stands still.) Right! right! In such princi¬ 
ples! 

Mrs. Alving. —Here, in my loneliness, r have come to the 
same way of thinking, Pastor Manders. But I have never 
dared to touch upon the matter. Well! now my boy shall 
speak for me. 

Manders. —You are much to be pitied, Mrs. Alving. But 
now I must speak seriously to you. And now it is no longer 
your business manager and adviser, your own and your late 
husband’s early friend, who stands before you. It is the priest 
—the priest who stood before you in the moment of your life 
when you had gone most astray. 

Mrs. Alving. —And what has the priest to say to me? 

Manders. —I will first stir up your memory a little. The 
time is well chosen. To-morrow will be the tenth anniversary 
of your husband’s death. To-morrow the memorial in his 
honor will be unveiled. To-morrow I shall have to speak to the 
whole assembled multitude. But to-day i will speak to you 
alone. 

Mrs. Alving. —Very well, Pastor Manders. Speak. 

Manders. —Do you remember that after less than a year of 
married life you stood on the verge of an abyss? That you 
forsook your house and home? That you fled from your hus¬ 
band? Yes, Mrs. Alving—fled, fled, and refused to return to 
him, however much he begged and prayed of you? 

Mrs. Alving. —Have you forgotten how infinitely miserable 
I was in that first year? 

Manders. —It is only the spirit of rebellion that craves for 
happiness in this life. What right have we human beings to 
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happiness? No; we have to do our duty! And your duty was to 
hold firmly to the man you had once chosen and to whom you 
were bound by a holy tie. 

Mrs. Alving .—You know very well what sort of life Alving 
was then leading—what excesses he was guilty of. 

Manders .—I know very well what rumors there were about 
him, and I am the last to approve the life he led in his young 
days, if report did not wrong him. But a wife is not to be her 
husband’s judge. It was your duty to bear with humility the 
cross which a Higher Power had, for your own good, laid upon 
you. But instead of that you rebelliously cast away the cross, 
desert the backslider whom you should have supported and— 
nearly succeed in ruining other people’s reputation into the 
bargain. 

Mrs. Alving .—Other people’s? One other person’s, you 
mean. 

Manders .—It was unspeakably reckless of you to seek 
refuge with me. 

Mrs. Alving— With our clergyman? With our intimate 
friend? 

Manders— Just on that account. Yes, you may thank God 
that I possessed the necessary firmness; that I dissuaded you 
from your wild designs, and that it was vouchsafed me to lead 
you back to the path of duty, and home to your lawful hus¬ 
band. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, Pastor Manders, it was certainly your 
work. 

Manders .—I was but a poor instrument in a Higher Hand. 
And what a blessing has it not been to you all the days of your 
life, that I got you to resume the yoke of duty and obedience! 
Did it not all happen as I foretold? Did not Alving turn his 
back on his errors, as a man should? Did he not live with you 
from that time, lovingly and blamelessly, all his days? Did he 
not become a benefactor to the whole district? And did he 
not raise you up to him so that you, little by little, became his 
assistant in all his undertakings? And a capital assistant, too 
—Oh! I know, Mrs. Alving, that praise is due to you. But now 
I come to the next great false step in your life. 

Mrs. Alving .—What do you mean? 
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Slanders. —Just as you once disowned a wife’s duty, so you 
have since disowned a mother’s. 

Mrs. Alving. —Ah! 

Manders. —You have been all your life under the dominion 
of a pestilent spirit of self-will. All your efforts have been bent 
toward emancipation and lawlessness. You have never been 
willing to endure any bond. Everything that has weighed upon 
you in life you have cast away without care or conscience, like 
a burden you could throw off at will. It did not please you to 
be a wife any longer, and you left your husband. You found it 
troublesome to be a mother, and you sent your child forth 
among strangers. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes. That is true. I did so. 

Manders. —And thus you have become a stranger to him. 

Mrs. Alving. —No! no! I am not. 

Manders. —Yes, you are; you must be. And how have you got 
him back again? Bethink yourself well, Mrs. Alving. You have 
sinned greatly against your husband;—that you recognize by 
raising yonder memorial to him. Recognize now, also, how you 
sinned against your son. There may be time to lead him back 
from the paths of error. Turn back, yourself, and restore what 
may yet be restored in him. For (with uplifted fore-finger) 
verily, Mrs. Alving, you are a guilt-laden mother!—This I have 
thought it my duty to say to you. (Silence.) 

Mrs. Alving. —(Slowly and with self-control.) You have 
now spoken out, Pastor Manders; and to-morrow you are to 
speak publicly in memory of my husband. I shall not speak to¬ 
morrow. But now I will speak out a little to you, as you have 
spoken to me. 

Manders. —To he sure. You want to bring forward excuses 
for your conduct- 

Mrs. Alving. —No. I will only narrate. 

Manders. —Well? 

Mrs. Alving. —All that you have just said about me and my 
husband and our life together, after you had brought me back 
to the path of duty—as you called it—these are all matters 
about which you know nothing from your own observation. 
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From that moment you, who had been our intimate friend, 
never set foot in our house again. 

Manders —You and your husband left the town immediately 
after. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes. And in my husband’s life-time you 
never came to see us. It was business that forced you to visit 
me when you undertook the affairs of the Orphanage. 

Manders. —(Softly and uncertainly.) Helen—if that is 

meant for reproach, I would beg you to bear in mind- 

Mrs. Alving. -the regard you owed to your position; 

yes, and that I was a runaway wife. One can never be too 
reserved with such unprincipled creatures. 

Manders. —My dear—Mrs. Alving, you know that is an ab¬ 
surd exaggeration- 

Mrs. Alving. —Well, well, suppose it is. All I wanted to say 
was, that your judgment as to my married life is founded upon 
nothing but current gossip. 

Manders. —Well, perhaps it is. And what then? 

Mrs. Alving. —Well, then, Mr. Manders—I will tell you the 
truth. I have sworn to myself that one day you should know it 
—you alone! 

Manders. —And what is the truth, then? 

Mrs. Alving. —The truth is that my husband died just as 
dissolute as he had lived all his days. 

Manders. —(Feeling after a chair.) What do you say? 

Mrs. Alving. —After nineteen years of marriage, as disso¬ 
lute—in his desires at any rate—as he was before you married 
us. 

Manders. —And those—those wild oats, those irregularities, 
those excesses, if you like, you call a “dissolute life?” 

Mrs. Alving. —Our doctor used the expression. 

Manders. —I don’t understand you. 

Mrs. Alving. —Nor need you. 

Manders. —It almost makes me dizzy. All your married life, 
the seeming union of all these years, was nothing more than a 
hidden abyss! 

Mrs. Alving. —Nothing more. Now you know. 
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Handers. —This is—it will take me long to accustom myself 
to the thought I can’t grasp it. I can’t realize it. But how 

was it possible-? How could such a state of things be kept 

dark? 

Mrs. Airing. —That has been my ceaseless struggle, day 
after day. After Oswald’s birth, I thought Alving seemed to be 
a little better. But it did not last long. And then I had to 
struggle twice as hard, fighting for life or death, so that nobody 
should know what sort of a man my child’s father was. And 
you know what power Alving had of winning people’s hearts. 
Nobody seemed able to believe anything but good of him. He 
was one of those people whose life does not bite upon their 
reputation. But at last, Mr. Manders—for you must know the 
whole story—the most repulsive thing of all happened. 

Manders. —More repulsive than the rest? 

Mrs. Alving. —I had gone on bearing with him, although I 
knew very well the secret of his life out of doors. But when he 
brought the scandal within our own walls- 

Manders. —Impossible! Here! 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes; here in our own house. It was in there 
(pointing toward the first door on the right), in the dining¬ 
room, that I first got to know of it. I was busy with something 
in there, and the door was standing ajar. I heard our house¬ 
maid come up from the garden with water for yonder flowers. 

M a n ders. —W ell- 

Mrs. Alving. —Soon after I heard Alving come, too. I heard 
him say something softly to her. And then I heard—(with a 
short laugh) oh! it still sounds in my ears so hateful and yet 
so laughably—I heard my own servant-maid whisper, “Let me 
go, Mr. Alving! Let me be.” 

Manders. —What unseemly levity on his part! But it cannot 
have been more than levity, Mrs. Alving; believe me, it can¬ 
not 

Mrs. Alving. —I soon got to know what to believe. Mr. 
Alving had his way with the girl; and that connection had 
consequences, Mr. Manders. 

Manders. —(As though petrified.) Such things in this house! 
in this house! 
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Mrs. Alving .—I had borne a great deal in this house. To 
keep him at home in the evenings—and at night—I had to 
make myself his boon-companion in his secret orgies up in his 
room. There I have had to sit alone with him, to clink glasses 
and drink with him, and listen to his ribald, silly talk. I have 
had to fight with him to get him dragged to bed- 

Manders.— (Moved.) And you were able to bear all that? 

Mrs. Alving—l had my little son to bear it for. But when 

the last insult was added; when my own servant-maid- 

Then I swore to myself: This shall come to an end. And so I 
took the upper hand in the house—the whole control over him 
and over everything else. For now I had a weapon against him, 
you see; he dared not oppose me. It was then that Oswald was 
sent from home. He was in his seventh year, and was begin¬ 
ning to observe and ask questions, as children do. That I could 
not bear. I thought the child must get poisoned by merely 
breathing the air in this polluted home. That was why I placed 
him out. And now you can see, too, why he was never allowed 
to set foot inside his home so long as his father lived. No one 
knows what it has cost me. 

Manders .—You have indeed, had a life of trial. 

Mrs. Alving.—I could never have borne it if I had not had 
my work. For I may truly say that I have worked! All these 
additions to the estate—all the improvements—all the useful 
appliances that won Alving such general praise—do you sup¬ 
pose he had energy for anything of the sort?—he who lay all 
day on the sofa and read an old court guide! No; this I will 
tell you too: it was I who urged him on when he had his better 
intervals; it was I who had to drag the whole load when he 
relapsed into his evil ways, or sank into querulous wretched¬ 
ness. 

Manders .—And it is to that man you raise a memorial? 

Mrs. Alving —There you see the power of a bad conscience. 

Manders .—A bad-? What do you mean? 

Mrs. Alving .—It always seemed to me impossible but that 
the truth must come out and be believed. So the Asylum was 
to deaden all rumors and banish doubt. 

Manders .—In that you have certainly not missed your aim, 
Mrs. Alving. 
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Mrs. Alving. —And, besides, I had one other reason. I did 
not wish that Oswald, my own boy, should inherit anything 
whatever from his father. 

Manders .—Then it is Alving’s fortune that-? 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes. The sums which I have spent upon the 
Orphanage, year by year, make up the amount—I have reck¬ 
oned it up precisely—the amount which made Lieutenant Alv¬ 
ing a good match in his day. 

Manders. —I don’t quite understand- 

Mrs. Alving. —It was my purchase-money. I do not choose 
that that money should pass into Oswald’s hands. My son shall 
have everything from me—everything. (Oswald Alving enters; 
he has taken off his hat and overcoat in the hall. Mrs. Alving 
goes toward him.) Are you back again already? my dear, dear 
boy! 

Oswald. —Yes. What can a fellow do out of doors in this 
eternal rain? But I hear dinner’s ready. That’s capital! 

Regina. —(With a parcel, from the dining-room.) A parcel 
has come for you, Mrs. Alving. (Hands it to her.) 

Mrs. Alving. —(With a glance at Mr. Manders.) No doubt 
copies of the ode for to-morrow’s ceremony. 

Manders. —H’m- 

Regina. —And dinner is ready. 

Mrs. Alving. —Very well. We will come presently. I will 
just-(Begins to open the parcel.) 

Regina. —(To Oswald.) Would Mr. Alving like red or white 
■wine? 

Oswald. —Both, if you please. 

Regina. —Bien. Very well, sir. (She goes into the dining¬ 
room.) 

Oswald. —I may as well help to uncork it. (He also goes 
into the dining-room, the door of which swings half open be¬ 
hind him.) 

Mrs. Alving. —(Who has opened the parcel.) Yes, as I 
thought. Here is the ceremonial ode, Pastor Manders. 

Manders. —(With folded hands.) How I’m to deliver my 
discourse to-morrow without embarrassment- 
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Mrs. Alving.— Oh! you’ll get through it somehow. 

Manders — (Softly, so as not to be heard in the dining¬ 
room.) Yes; it would not do to provoke scandal. 

J/rs. Alving. —(Under her breath, hut firmly.) No. But 
then this long, hateful comedy will be ended. From the day 
after to-morrow it shall be for me as though he who is dead 
had never lived in this house. No one shall be here but my 
boy and his mother. (From within the dining-room comes the 
noise of a chair overturned, and at the same moment is heard): 

Regina. —(Sharply, but whispering.) Oswald! take care! 
are you mad? let me go! 

Mrs. Alving. —(Starts in terror.) Ah! (She stares wildly 
toward the half-opened door. Oswald is heard coughing and 
humming inside. A bottle is uncorked.) 

Manders. —(Excited.) What in the world is the matter? 
What is it, Mrs. Alving? 

Mrs. Alving. —(Hoarsely.) Ghosts! The couple from the 
conservatory has risen again! 

Manders. —What! Is it possible! Regina? Is she- 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes. Come. Not another word! (She seizes 
Mr. Manders by the arm, and walks unsteadily toward the din¬ 
ing-room.) 


ACT II. 

The same room. Manders and Mrs. Alving enter from the 
dining-room. 

Mrs. Alving. —(Still in the doorway.) Veibekomme, Mr. 
Manders. Turns back toward the dining-room.) Aren’t you 
coming too, Oswald? 

Oswald. —(From within.) No, thank you. I think I shall 
go out a little. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, do. The weather seems brighter now. 
(She shuts the dining-room door, goes to the hall door, and 
calls.) Regina! 

Regina. —(Outside.) Yes, Mrs. Alving. 

Mrs. Alving. —Go down into the laundry, and help with the 
garlands. 
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Regina. —I’ll go directly. Mrs. Alving. (Mrs. Alving assures 
herself that Regina goes; then shuts the door.) 

Handers. —I suppose he can’t overhear us in there? 

Mrs. Alving. —Not when the door is shut. Besides, he is 
just going out. 

Manders. —I am still quite upset. I can’t think how I could 
get down a bit of dinner. 

Mrs. Alving. —(Controlling her nervousness, walks up and 
down.) No more can I. But what is to be done now? 

Manders. —Yes; what is to be done? Upon my honor, I 
don’t know. I am so utterly inexperienced in matters of this 
sort. 

Mrs. Alving. —I am quite convinced that, so far, no mischief 
has been done. 

Manders. —No; Heaven forbid! But it is an unseemly state 
of things, nevertheless. 

Mrs. Alving. —The whole thing is an idle fancy of Oswald’s; 
you may be sure of that. 

Manders. —Well, as I say, I’m not accustomed to affairs of 
the kind. But I should certainly think- 

Mrs. Alving.— Out of the house she must go, and that im¬ 
mediately. It is as clear as daylight. 

Manders. —Yes, of course she must. 

Mrs. Alving— But where to? It would not be right to- 

Manders. —Where to? Home to her father, of course. 

Mrs. Alving. —To whom did you say? 

Manders. —To her-But then, Engstrand is not-? Good 

God, Mrs. Alving, how is that possible? You must be mis¬ 
taken, after all. 

Mrs. Alving. —Alas! I’m mistaken in nothing. Johanna 
confessed all to me, and Alving could not deny it. So there 
was nothing to be done but to get the matter hushed up. 

Manders. —No; you could do nothing else. 

Mrs. Alving. —The girl left our service at once, and got a 
good sum of money to hold her tongue for the time. The rest 
she managed for herself when she got into the town. She re- 
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newed her old acquaintance with Engstrand, the carpenter, 
gave him to understand, I’ve no doubt, how much money she 
had got, and told him some tale about a foreigner who put in 
here with a yacht that summer. So she and Engstrand got 
married in hot haste. Why, you married them yourself. 

Handers .—But then how to account for-? I recollect 

distinctly Engstrand coming to give notice of the marriage. He 
was broken down with contrition, and blamed himself so bit¬ 
terly for the misbehaviour he and his sweetheart had been 
guilty of. 

Mrs. Aiding. —Yes; of course he had to take the blame upon 
himself. 

Handers .—But such a piece of duplicity on his part! And 
toward me, too! I certainly never could have believed it of 
Jacob Engstrand. Ah! I shall not fail to give him a serious 
talking to; he may be sure of that And then the immorality 
of such a connection! For money! What was the sum the girl 
had given her? 

Hrs. Aiding .—It was three hundred dollars. 

Handers. —There! think of that! for a miserable three hun¬ 
dred dollars to go and marry a fallen woman! 

Hrs. Aiding .—Then what have you to say of me? I went 
and married a fallen man. 

Handers. —But—good heavens!—what are you talking 
about? A fallen man? 

Hrs. Aiding .—Do you think Alving was any purer when I 
went with him to the altar than Johanna was when Engstrand 
married her? 

Handers. —Well, but there’s a world of difference between 
the two cases- 

Hrs. Aiding .—Not so much difference, after all, except in 
the price—a wretched three hundred dollars and a whole for¬ 
tune. 

Handers .—How can you compare the two cases? You had 
taken counsel with your own heart and with your friends. 

Hrs. Aiding .—(Without looking at him.) I thought you un¬ 
derstood where what you call my heart had strayed to at the 
time. 
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Handers. —(Distantly.) Had I understood anything of the 
kind, I should not have continued a daily guest in your hus¬ 
band’s house. 

Mrs. Alving. —Well, the fact remains that with myself I 
took no counsel whatever. 

Handers. —Well, then, with your nearest relatives—as your 
duty bade you—with your mother and both your aunts. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes; that is true. Those three cast up the 
account for me. Oh! it’s marvellous how clearly they made out 
that it would be downright madness to refuse such an offer. 
If mother could only see me now and know what all that gran¬ 
deur has come to. 

Handers. —Nobody can be held responsible for the result. 
This, at least, remains clear: your marriage was in accordance 
with law and order. 

Mrs. Alving. —(At the window.) Oh! that perpetual law 
and order! I often think it is that which does all the mischief 
here in the world. 

Handers. —Mrs. Alving, that is a sinful way of talking. 

Mrs. Alving. —Well, I can’t help it; I can endure all this 
constraint and cowardice no longer. It is too much for me. I 
must work my way out to freedom. 

Handers. —What do you mean by that? 

Mrs. Alving. —(Drumming on the window-sill.) I ought 
never to have concealed the facts of Alving’s life. But at that 
time I dared do nothing else—even for my own sake. I was 
such a coward. 

Handers. —A coward? 

Mrs. Alving. —If people had got to know anything, they 
would have said—“Poor man! with a runaway wife, no wonder 
he kicks over the traces.” 

Handers. —Such remarks might have been made with a cer¬ 
tain show of right, 

Mrs. Alving. —(Looking steadily at him.) If I were what I 
ought to be, I should go to Oswald and say, “Listen, my boy; 
your father was self-indulgent and vicious-” 

Handers. —Merciful heavens-! 
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Mrs. Alving. —And then I should tell him all I have told 
you—every word of it. 

Mandcrs. —The idea is shocking, Mrs. Alving. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes; I know that. I know that very well. I 
am myself shocked at it. (Goes away from the window.) I 
am such a coward. 

Handers. —You call it “cowardice” to do your plain duty? 
Have you forgotten that a son should love and honor his father 
and mother? 

Mrs. Alving. —Don’t let us talk in such general terms. Let 
us ask: Should Oswald love and honor Chamberlain Alving? 

Manders. —Is there no voice in your mother’s heart that 
forbids you to destroy your son’s ideals? 

Mrs. Alving. —But what about the truth? 

Manders. —But what about the ideals? 

Mrs. Alving— Oh! Ideals! Ideals! If I only weren’t such 
a coward as I am! 

Manders.— Do not despise ideals, Mrs. Alving; they will 
avenge themselves cruelly. Take Oswald’s case; he, unfortu¬ 
nately, seems to have few enough ideals as it is; but I can see 
that his father stands before him as an ideal. 

Mrs. Alving. —You are right there. 

Manders. —And this conception of his father you have your¬ 
self implanted and fostered in his mind by your letters. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes; in my superstitious awe for duty and 
decency I lied to my boy, year after year. Oh! what a coward, 
what a coward I have been! 

Manders. —You have established a happy illusion in your 
son’s heart, Mrs. Alving, and assuredly you ought not to under¬ 
value it. 

Mrs. Alving. —H’m; who knows whether it is so happy, 

after all- But, at any rate, I won’t have any goings-on with 

Regina. He shall not go and ruin the poor girl. 

Manders. —No; good God! that would be dreadful! 

Mrs. Alving. —If I knew he was in earnest, and that it would 
be for his happiness- 

Manders. —What? What then? 
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Mrs. Airing. —But it could not be; for, I’m sorry to say,. 
Regina is not a girl to make him happy. 

Manders. —Well, what then? What do you mean? 

Mrs. Airing.— If I were not such a pitiful coward, I would 
say to him, “Marry her, or make what arrangement you please, 
only let us have no deception.” 

Manders. —But, good heavens! would you let them marry! 
anything so dreadful!—so unheard of- 

Mrs. Airing. —Do you really mean “unheard of?" Frankly, 
Pastor Manders, do you suppose that throughout the country 
there are not plenty of married couples as closely akin as they? 

Manders. —I don’t in the least understand you. 

Mrs. Airing. —Oh, yes, indeed you do. 

Manders. —Ah, you are thinking of the possibility that- 

Yes! alas! family life is certainly not always so pure as it 
ought to be. But in such a case as you point to one can never 
know—at least, with any certainty. Here, on the other hand— 
that you, a mother, can think of letting your son- 

Mrs. Airing. —But I can’t—I would not for anything in the 
world; that is precisely what I am saying. 

Manders. —No, because you are a “coward,” as you put it 
But if you were not a “coward,” then- Good God! a con¬ 

nection so shocking! 

Mrs. Airing. —So far as that goes, they say we are all 
sprung from connections of that sort. And who is it arranged 
the world so. Pastor Manders? 

Manders. —Questions of that sort I must decline to discuss 
with you, Mrs. Alving; you are far from being in the right 
frame of mind for them. But that you dare to call your 
scruples “cowardly”- 

Mrs. Alving. —Let me tell you what I mean. I am timid and 
half-hearted because I cannot get rid of the ghosts that haunt 
me. 

Manders. —What do you say haunts you? 

Mrs. Alving. —Ghosts! When I heard Regina and Oswald 
in there, it was as though I saw ghosts before me. But I al¬ 
most think we are all of us ghosts, Pastor Manders. It is not 
only what we have inherited from our father and mother that 
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'“walks” in us. It is all sorts of dead ideas and lifeless old be¬ 
liefs, and so forth. They have no vitality, but they cling to us 
all the same, and we can’t get rid of them. Whenever I take 
up a newspaper I seem to see ghosts gliding between the lines. 
There must be ghosts all the country over, as thick as the 
sand of the sea. And then we are, one and all, so pitifully 
afraid of the light. 

Manders. —Ah! here we have the fruits of your reading! 
And pretty fruits they are, upon my word! Oh! those horrible, 
revolutionary, free-thinking books! 

Mrs. Alving. —You are mistaken, my dear pastor. It was 
you yourself who set me thinking; and I thank you for it 
with all my heart. 

Manders .—I ? 

Mrs. Alving.— Yes. When you forced me under the yoke 
you called duty and obligation; when you praised as right and 
proper what my whole soul rebelled against as something 
loathsome. It was then that I began to look into the seams 
of your doctrine. I only wished to pick at a single knot; but 
when I had got that undone, the whole thing ravelled out. 
And then I understood that it was all machine-sewn. 

Manders. — (Softly, with emotion.) And was that the up¬ 
shot of my life’s hardest battle? 

Mrs. Alving. —Call it, rather, your most pitiful defeat. 

Manders. —It was my greatest victory, Helen—the victory 
over myself. 

Mrs. Alving. —It was a crime against us both. 

Manders. —When you went astray, and came to me crying, 
“Here I am; take me!” I commanded you, saying: “Woman, 
go home to your lawful husband.” Was that a crime? 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, I think so. 

Manders. —We two do not understand each other. 

Mrs. Alving. —Not now, at any rate. 

Manders. —Never—never in my most secret thoughts have 
I regarded you otherwise than as another’s wife. 

Mrs. Alving. —Oh!—indeed? 

Manders. —Helen- 
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Mrs. Alving.— People so easily forget their past selves. 

Manders. —I do not. I am what I always was. 

Mrs. Alving. —(Changing the subject.) Well, well, well; 
don’t let us talk of old times any longer. You are now over 
head and ears in commissions and boards of direction, and I 
am fighting my fight with ghosts both within me and without. 

Manders. —Those without I shall help you to lay. After 
all the shocking things I have heard from you to-day, I can¬ 
not in conscience permit an unprotected girl to remain in 
your house. 

Mrs. Alving. —Don’t you think it would be the best plan 
to get her provided for?—I mean, by a good marriage. 

Manders. —No doubt. I think it w T ould be desirable for 

her in every respect. Regina is just now at the age when- 

Of course, I don’t know much about these things, but- 

Mrs. Alving. —Regina matured very early. 

Manders. —Yes! did she not? I have an impression that 
she was remarkably well developed, physically, when I pre¬ 
pared her for confirmation. But, in the meantime, she must 

go home, under her father’s eye—ah! but Engstrand is not- 

That he—that he could so hide the truth from me! (A knock 
at the door into the hall.) 

Mrs. Alving. —Who can that be? Come in! 

Engstrand. —(In his Sunday clothes, in the doorway.) I 
beg your pardon humbly, but- 

Manders. —Ah! H’m- 

Mrs. Alving. —Is that you, Engstrand? 

Engstrand. —There was none of the servants about, so I 
took the great liberty of just knocking. 

Mrs. Alving. —Oh! very well. Come in. Is there anything 
you want to speak to me about? 

Engstrand. —(Comes in.) No; I’m greatly obliged to you; 
it was with his Reverence I wanted to have a word or two. 

Manders. —(Walking up and down the room.) H’m—in¬ 
deed! You want to speak to me, do you? 

Engstrand.— Yes, I should like so much to- 
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Handers— (Stops in front of him.) Well—may I ask what 
you want? 

Engstrand. —Well, it was just this, your Reverence; we’ve 
been paid off down yonder—my grateful thanks to you, ma’am. 
And, now everything’s finished, I’ve been thinking it would 
he but right and proper if we, that have been working so 
honestly together all this time—well, I was thinking we ought 
to end up with a little prayer-meeting to-night. 

Handers. —A prayer-meeting? Down at the Orphanage? 

Engstrand. —Oh, if your Reverence doesn’t think it 
proper- 

Handers. —Oh, yes! I do; but—h’m- 

Engstrand —I’ve been in the habit of offering up a little 
prayer in the evening, myself. 

Mrs. Alving. —Have you? 

Engstrand— Yes, every now and then—just a little exer¬ 
cise, you might call it. But I am a poor, common man. and 
have little enough gift, God help me! and so I thought, as the 
Reverend Mr. Manders happened to be here, I’d- 

Handers. —Well, you see, Engstrand, I must first ask you 
a question. Are you in tne right frame of mind for such a 
meeting? Do you feel your conscience clear and at ease? 

Engstrand— Oh! God help us! your Reverence, we’d better 
not talk about conscience. 

Handers. —Yes, that’s just what we must talk about. What 
have you to answer? 

Engstrand. —Why—one’s conscience—it can be bad enough 
now and then. 

Handers. —Ah, you admit that. Then will you make a 
clean breast of it, and tell the truth about Regina? 

Hrs. Alving. —(Quickly.) Mr. Manders! 

Handers. —(Reassuringly.) Just let me- 

Engstrand. —About Regina! Lord! how you frighten me! 
(Looks at Mrs. Alving.) There’s nothing wrong about Regina, 
is there? 

Handers. —We will hope not. But, I mean, what is the 
truth about you and Regina? You pass lor her father, eh? 
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E nystrand. —(Uncertain.) Well — h’m — your Reverence 
knows all about me and poor Johanna. 

Manders.— Come, no more prevarication! Your wife told 
Mrs. Alving the whole story before quitting her service. 

Engstrand.— Well, then, may-Now, did she, really? 

Manders. —So you are found out, Engstrand. 

Engstrand.-— And she swore and took her Bible oath- 

Manders. —Did she take her Bible oath? 

Engstrand. —No; she only swore; but she did it so earnestly. 

Manders. —And you have hidden the truth from me all 
these years? Hidden it from me! from me, who have trusted 
you, without reserve, in everything. 

Engstrand. —Well, I can’t deny it. 

Manders. —Have I deserved this of you, Engstrand? Haven’t 
I always been ready to help you in word and deed, so far as 
it stood in my power? Answer me. Have I not? 

Engstrand. —It would have been a poor lookout for me 
many a time but for the Reverend Mr. Manders. 

Manders. —And you reward me thus! You cause me to 
enter falsehoods in the church register, and you withhold 
from me, year after year, the explanations you owed alike to 
me and to truth. Your conduct has been wholly inexcusable, 
Engstrand; and from this time forward all is over between us. 

Engstrand — (With a sigh.) Yes! I suppose it must be. 

Manders. —How can you possibly justify yourself? 

Engstrand. —How could I think that she had made bad 
worse by talking about it? Will your Reverence just fancy 
yourself in the same trouble as poor Johanna- 

Manders .—I! 

Engstrand. —Lord bless you! I don’t mean so exactly the 
same. But I mean, if your Reverence had anything to be 

ashamed of in the eyes of the world, as the saying is- We 

men oughtn’t to judge a poor woman coo hardly, your Rever¬ 
ence. 

Manders. —I am not doing so; it is you f am reproaching. 

Engstrand. —Might I make so bold as to ask your Reverence 
a bit of a question? 
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Handers. —Yes, ask away. 

Engstrand. —Isn’t it right and proper for a man to raise up 
the fallen? 

Handers. —Most certainly it is. 

Engstrand. —And isn’t a man bound to keep his sacred 
word? 

Handers. —Why! of course, he is; but- 

Engstrand. —When Johanna had got into trouble through 
that Englishman—or it might have been an American or a 
Russian, as they call them—well, you see, she came down 
into the town. Poor thing! she’d sent me about my business 
once or twice before, for she couldn’t bear the sight of any¬ 
thing but what was handsome; and I’d got this damaged leg. 
Your Reverence recollects how I ventured up into a dancing- 
saloon, where seafaring people carried on with drink and 
deviltry, as the saying goes. And then, when I was for giving 
them a bit of an admonition to lead a new life- 

Hrs. Alving. —(At the window.) H’m- 

Handers—l know all about that, Engstrand; these ruffians 
threw you downstairs. You have told me of the affair already. 

Engstrand. —I am not puffed up about it, your Reverence. 
But what I wanted to tell was that then she came and con¬ 
fessed all to me, with weeping and gnashing of teeth. I can 
tell your Reverence I was sore at heart to hear it. 

Handers. —Were you, indeed, Engstrand? Well, go on. 

Engstrand. —So I said to her, “The American, he’s sailing 
about on the boundless sea. And, as for you, Johanna,” said 
I, “you’ve committed a grievous sin and you’re a fallen crea¬ 
ture. But Jacob Engstrand,” said I, “he’s got two good legs 

to stand upon, he has-” You know, your Reverence, I was 

speaking figuratively like. 

Handers. —I understand quite well. Go on. 

Engstrand. —Well, that was how I raised her up and made 
an honest woman of her, so that folks shouldn’t get to know 
how she’d gone astray with foreigners. 

Handers. —All that was very good of you. Only I can’t 
approve of your stooping to take money- 

Engstrand. —Money? I? Not a farthing! 

21-Vol. XVII. 
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Mandcrs. — (Inquiringly to Mrs. Alving.) But- 

Engstrand. —Oh! wait a minute; now I recollect. Johanna 
had a trifle of money. But I would have nothing to do with 
it. “No,” said I, “that’s mammon; that’s the wages of sin. 
This dirty gold—or notes, or whatever it was—we’ll just fling 
that back to the American,” said I. But he was gone and 
away, over the stormy sea, your Reverence. 

Handers— Was he, really, my good fellow? 

Engstrand. —Ay, sir. So Johanna and I we agreed that 
the money should go to the child’s education; and so it did, 
and I can give account for every blessed farthing of it. 

Mandcrs. —Why! This alters the case considerably. 

Engstrand. —That’s just how it stands, your Reverence. 
And I make so bold as to say I’ve been an honest father to 
Regina, so far as my poor strength went; for I’m but a poor 
creature, worse luck! 

Mandcrs. —Well, well, my good fellow- 

Engstrand. —But I may make bold to say that I have 
brought up the child, and lived kindly with poor Johanna, 
and ruled over my own house, as the Scripture has it. But 
I could never think of going up to your Reverence and puffing 
myself up and boasting because I, too, had done some good 
in the world. No, sir; when anything of that sort happens to 
Jacob Engstrand he holds his tongue about it. It doesn’t 
happen so very often, I dare say. And when I do come to see 
your Reverence, I find a mortal deal to say about what’s 
wicked and weak. For I do say—as I was saying just now— 
one’s conscience isn’t always as clean as it might be. 

Manders. —Give me your hand, Jacob Engstrand. 

Engstrand. —Oh, Lord! your Reverence- 

Mandcrs— Come, no nonsense. (Wrings his hand.) There 
we are! 

Engstrand— And if I might humbly beg your Reverence’s 
pardon- 

Mandcrs. —You? On the contrary, it is I who ought to beg 
your pardon. 

Engstrand. —Lord, no, sir! 
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Manders.— Yes, certainly. And I do it with all my heart. 
Torgive me for misunderstanding you. And I wish I could 
give you some proof of my hearty regret, and of my good¬ 
will toward you. 

Engstrand.— Would your Reverence? 

Manders.— With the greatest pleasure. 

Engstrand. —Well, then, there’s the very opportunity now. 
With the money I’ve saved here I was thinking I might found 
a Sailors’ Home down in the town. 

Mrs. Alving. —You want to? 

Engstrand— Yes; it, too, might be a sort of orphanage, 
in a manner of speaking. There are many temptations for sea¬ 
faring folk ashore. But in this little house of mine a man 
might feel as under a father’s eye, I was thinking. 

Mandeis —What do you say to this, Mrs. Alving? 

Engstrand. —It isn’t much I’ve got to start with, the Lord 
help me! But if I could only find a helping hand, why- 

Manders. —Yes, yes; we’ll look into the matter. I entirely 
approve of your plan. But, now, go before me and make 
everything ready, and get the candles lighted, so as to give 
the place an air of festivity. And then we will pass an edify¬ 
ing hour together, my good fellow; for now I quite believe 
you are in the right frame of mind. 

Engstrand. —Yes, I trust I am. And so I’ll say good-bye, 
ma’am, and thank you kindly; and take good care of Regina 
for me. (Wipes a tear from his eye.) Poor Johanna’s child; 
h’m, that’s an odd thing, now; but it’s just as if she’d grown 
into the very core of my heart. It is, indeed. (He bows and 
goes out through the hall.) 

Manders. —Well, what do you say about that man, now, 
Mrs. Alving? That threw a totally different light on matters, 
didn’t it? 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, it certainly did. 

Manders. —It only shows you how excessively careful one 
must be in judging one’s fellow-creatures. But it’s a great 
joy to ascertain that one has been mistaken. Don’t you 
think so? 
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Mrs. Alving .—I think that you are, and will remain, a great 
baby, Manders! 

Handers. —I? 

Mrs. Alving .— (Laying both hands upon his shoulder.) And 
I say that I have half a mind to put my arms round your neck 
and kiss you. 

Manders .—(Stepping hastily hack.) No, no; God bless us! 
What an idea! 

Mrs. Alving .—(With a smile.) Oh! you need not be afraid 
of me. 

Manders .—(By the table.) You have sometimes such an 
exaggerated way of expressing yourself. Now, I’ll just collect 
all the documents and put them in my bag. (He does so.) 
There, now. And now, good-bye for the present. Keep your 
eyes open when Oswald comes back. I shall look in again 
later. (He takes his hat and goes out through the hall door.) 

Mrs. Alving .—(Heaves a sigh, looks for a moment out of 
the window, sets the room in order a little, and is about to go 
into the dining-room, but stops at the door with a half-sur¬ 
prised cry.) Oswald, are you still at table? 

Oswald— (In the dining-room.) I am only finishing my 
cigar. 

Mrs. Alving—I thought you had gone for a little walk. 

Oswald .—In such weather as this? (A glass clinks. Mrs. 
Alving leaves the door open and sits down with her knitting 
on the sofa by the window.) Wasn’t that Pastor Manders who 
went away just now? 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes; he went down to the Orphanage. 

Oswald— H’m. (The glass and decanter clink again.) 

Mrs. Alving .—(With a troubled glance.) Dear Oswald, you 
should take care of that liquor. It is strong. 

Oswald .—It keeps out the damp. 

Mrs. Alving. —Wouldn’t you rather come in to me? 

Oswald— I mayn’t smoke in there. 

Mrs. Alving —You know quite well that you may smoke 
cigars. 
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Oswald— Oh! all right, then; I’ll come in. Just a tiny drop 
more first! There! (He comes into the room with his cigar 
and shuts the door after him. A short silence.) Where’s 
Manders gone to? 

Mrs. Alving. —I've just told you; he went down to the 
Orphanage. 

Oswald. —Oh, ah; so you did. 

Mrs. Alving. —You shouldn’t sit so long at table after 
dinner, Oswald. 

Oswald. —(Holding his cigar behind him.) But I find it so 
pleasant, mother. (Strokes and pets her.) Just think what it 
is for me to come home and sit at mother’s own table, in 
mother’s room, and eat mother’s delicious dinner. 

Mrs. Alving. —My dear, dear boy! 

Oswald. —(Somewhat impatiently walks about and smokes.) 
And what else can I do with myself here? I can’t set to work 
at anything. 

Mrs. Alving. —Why can’t you? 

Oswald. —In such weather as this? Without a single ray 
of sunlight the whole day? (Walks up the room.) Oh! not 
to be able to work! 

Mrs. Alving. —Perhaps it was not quite wise of you to come 
home. 

Oswald— Oh, yes, mother; I had to. 

Mrs. Alving. —Why? I would ten times rather forego the 
joy of having you here than- 

Oswald. —(Stops beside the table.) Now, just tell me, 
mother; does it really make you so very happy to have me 
home again? 

Mrs. Alving. —Does it make me happy? 

Oswald. —(Crumpling up a newspaper.) I should have 
thought it must be pretty much the same to you whether I 
was in existence or not. 

Mrs. Alving. —Have you the heart to say that to your 
mother, Oswald? 

Oswald. —But you’ve got on very well without me all this 
time. 
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Mrs. Alving — Yes; I’ve got on without you. That is true. 
(A silence. Twilight gradually falls. Oswald walks to and 
fro across the room. He has laid his cigar down.) 

Oswald. —(Stops beside Mrs. Alving.) Mother, may I sit 
down on the sofa by you? 

Mrs. Alving. —(Makes room for him.) Yes; do, my dear 

boy. 

Oswald. —(Sits down.) Now I am going to tell you some¬ 
thing, mother. 

Mrs. Alving. —(Anxiously.) Well? 

Oswald. —(Looks fixedly before him.) For I can’t go on 
hiding it any longer. 

Mrs. Alving. —Hiding what? What is it? 

Oswald. —(As before.) I could never bring myself to write 
to you about it; and since I’ve come home- 

Mrs. Alving. —(Seizes him by the arm.) Oswald, what is 
the matter? 

Oswald. —(As before.) Both yesterday and to-day I have 
tried to put the thoughts away from me—to get free from 
them; but it won’t do. 

Mrs. Alving. —(Rising.) Now, you must speak out, Oswald. 

Oswald. —(Draws her down to the sofa again.) Sit still, 
and then I will try and tell you. I complained of fatigue after 
my journey- 

Mrs. Alving. —Well, what then? 

Oswald. —But it isn’t that that’s the matter with me; it 
isn’t any ordinary fatigue- 

Mrs. Alving. —(Tries to jump up.) You’re not ill, Oswald? 

Osicald. —(Draws her down again.) Do sit still, mother. 
Only take it quietly. I am not downright ill, either; not what 
is commonly called “ill.” (Clasps his hands above his head.) 
Mother, my mind is broken down—ruined—I shall never be 
able to work again. (With his hands before his face, he buries 
his head in her lap and breaks into bitter sobbing.) 

Mrs. Alving. —(White and trembling.) Oswald! look at me! 
No, no; it isn’t true. 
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Oswald. —(Looks up with despair in his eyes.) Never be 
able to work again. Never, never! It will be like living death! 
Mother, can you imagine anything so horrible? 

Mrs. Alving. —My poor boy! How has this horrible thing 
come over you? 

Oswald. —(Sits upright.) That’s just what I can’t possibly 
grasp or understand. I have never led an unsteady life—never, 
in any respect. You must not believe that of me, mother. I 
have never done that. 

Mrs. Alving. —I’m sure you haven’t, Oswald. 

Oswald. —And yet this has come over me just the same— 
this awful misfortune! 

Mrs. Alving.— Oh! but it will pass away, my dear, blessed 
boy. It is nothing but overwork. Trust me, I am right. 

Oswald. —(Sadly.) I thought so, too, at first; but it isn’t so. 

Mrs. Alving. —Tell me the whole story, from beginning to 

end. 

Oswald. —Well, I will. 

Mrs. Alving. —When did you first notice it? 

Oswald.— It was directly after I had been home last time 
and had got back to Paris again. I began to feel the most 
violent pains in my head—chiefly in the back of my head, I 
thought. It was as though a tight iron ring was being screwed 
round my neck and upward. 

Mrs. Alving. —Well, and then? 

Oswald.— At first I thought it was nothing but the ordi¬ 
nary headache I had been so plagued with when I was grow¬ 
ing up- 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, yes- 

Oswald. —But it was not that. I soon found that out I 
couldn t work. I wanted to begin upon a big new picture, 
hut it was as though my powers failed me; all my strength 
was crippled; I could not form any definite images; it all 
swam before me—whirling round and round. Oh! it was an 
awful state! At last I sent for a doctor, and from him I got 
to know the truth. 

Mrs. Alving. —How do you mean? 
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Oswald. —He was one of the first doctors in Paris. I told 
him my symptoms, and then he set to work asking me a heap 
of questions which I thought had nothing to do with the 
matter. I couldn’t imagine what the man was after- 

Mrs. Alving. —Well? 

Oswald. —At last he said: “You have been worm-eaten 
from your birth.” He used that very word—vermoulu. 

Mrs. Alving. —(Breathlessly.) What did he mean by that? 

Oswald. —I didn’t understand, either, and begged of him to 

give me a clearer explanation. And then the old cynic said- 

(Clenching his fist.) Oh!- 

Mrs. Alving. —What did he say? 

Oswald. —He said: “The sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children.” 

Mrs. Alving.— (Rising slowly.) The sins of the fathers- 

Oswald. —I very nearly struck him in the face- 

Mrs. Alving. —(Walks away across the floor.) The sins of 
the fathers- 

Oswald. —(Smiles sadly.) Yes; what do you think of that? 
Of course, I assured him that such a thing was out of the 
question. But, do you think he gave in? No, he stuck to it; 
and it was only when I produced your letters and translated 
to him the passages relating to father- 

Mrs. Alving. —But, then? 

Oswald. —Then he was, of course, bound to admit that he 
was on the wrong track, and so I got to know the truth—the 
incomprehensible truth! I ought to have held aloof from my 
bright and happy student life among my fellows. It has been 
too much for my strength. So I had brought it upon myself. 

Mrs. Alving. —Oswald! Oh, no! don’t believe it. 

Oswald. —No other explanation was possible, he said. That 
is the awful part of it. Incurably ruined for my whole life— 
by my own heedlessness! All that I meant to have done in 

the world- I never dare think of again. I am not able to 

think of it. Oh! if I could but live over again, and undo all 
I have done! (He buries his face in the sofa. Mrs. Alving 
wrings her hands and walks, in silent struggle, backward and 
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forward. Oswald, after a while, looks up and remains resting 
upon his elbow.) If it had only been something inherited, 
something one wasn’t responsible for! But this! To have 
thrown away so shamefully, thoughtlessly, recklessly, one’s 
own happiness, one’s own health, everything in the world— 
one’s future, one’s very life! 

Mrs. Alving. —No, no, my dear, darling boy! It is impos¬ 
sible. (Bends over him.) Things are not so desperate as you 
think. 

Oswald. —Oh! you don’t know- (Springs up.) And 

then, mother, to cause you all this sorrow! Many a time have 
I almost wished and hoped that at bottom you did not care 
so very much about me. 

Mrs. Alving. —I, Oswald? my only boy! You are all I have 
in the world! The only thing I care about! 

Oswald. —(Seizes both her hands and kisses them.) Yes, 
mother dear, I see it well enough. Y/hen I am at home, I 
see it, of course; and that is the hardest part for me. But 
now you know all about it, and now we won’t talk any more 
about it to-day. I daren’t think about it for long together. 
(Goes up the room.) Get me something to drink, mother. 

Mrs. Alving. —Drink? What do you want to drink now? 

Oswald.— Oh! anything you like. You’ve got some cold 
punch in the house. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, but, my dear Oswald- 

Oswald. —Don’t refuse me, mother. Do be nice, now! I 
must have something to wash down all these gnawing thoughts. 
(Goes into the conservatory.) And then—it is so dark here! 
(Mrs. Alving pulls a bell-rope on her right.) And this cease¬ 
less rain! It may go on week after week for months together. 
Never to get a glimpse of the sun! I can’t recollect ever to 
have seen the sun shine all the times I’ve been at home. 

Mrs. Alving. —Oswald, you are thinking of going away from 
me. 

Oswald. —(Drawing a deep breath.) I am not thinking of 
anything. I can’t think of anything. (In a low voice.) I left 
thinking alone. 

Regina. —(From the dining- room.) Did you ring, ma’am? 
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Mrs. Alving. —Yes; let us have the lamp in. 

Regina. —I will, directly. It is ready lighted. (Goes out.) 

Mrs. Alving— (Goes across to Oswald.) Oswald, be frank 
with me. 

Oswald. —Well, so I am, mother. (Goes to the table.) I 
think I nave told you enough. (Regina brings the lamp and 
sets it upon the table.) 

Mrs. Alving— Regina, you might fetch us half a bottle of 
champagne. 

Regina. —Very well, ma’am. (Goes out.) 

Oswald. —(Puts his arm round Mrs. Alving’s neck.) That’s 
just what I wanted. I knew mother wouldn’t let her boy be 
thirsty. 

Mrs. Alving. —My own poor, darling Oswald, how could I 
deny you anything now? 

Oswald. — (Eagerly.) Is that true, mother? Do you mean it? 

Mrs. Alving. —How? What? 

Oswald. —That you couldn’t deny me anything. 

Mrs. Alving. —My dear Oswald- 

Oswald. —Hush! 

Regina. —(Brings a tray with a half-bottle of champagne 
and two glasses, which she sets on the table.) Shall I open it? 

Oswald. —No, thanks. I’ll do it myself. (Regina walks out 
again.) 

Mrs. Alving. —(Sits down by the table.) What was it you 
meant I mustn’t deny you? 

Oswald. —(Busy opening the bottle.) First, let’s have a 
glass—or two. (The cork pops; he pours wine into one glass 
and is about to pour it into the other.) 

Mrs. Alving. —(Holding her hand over it.) Thanks; not 
for me. 

Oswald. —Oh! won’t you? Then I will! (He empties the 
glass, fills and empties it again; then he sits down by the 
table.) 

Mrs. Alving. —(In expectation.) Well? 

Oswald. —(Without looking at her.) Tell me—I thought 
you and Pastor Manders looked so odd—well, so awfully quiet 
at the dinner table to-day. 
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Mrs. Airing .—Did you notice it? 

Oswald. —Yes. H’m- (After a short silence.) Tell me, 

what do you think of Regina? 

Mrs. Alving .—What I think? 

Oswald. —Yes; isn’t she splendid? 

Mrs. Alving— My dear Oswald, you don’t know her so well 
as I do. 

Oswald. —Well? 

Mrs. AIving.— Regina, unfortunately, was allowed to stay at 
home too long. I ought to have taken her earlier into my 
house. 

Oswald— Yes, but isn’t she splendid to look at, mother? 
(He fills his glass.) 

Mrs. Alving .—Regina has many serious faults. 

Oswald— Oh, I dare say. What does it matter? (He drinks 
again.) 

Mrs. Alving— But I’m fond of her, nevertheless, and I am 
responsible for her. I wouldn’t have any harm happen to her 
for all the world. 

Osicald .—(Springs up.) Mother! Regina is my only sal¬ 
vation. 

Mrs. Alving. —(Rising.) What do you mean by that? 

Osicald—1 can’t go on bearing all this misery of mind 
alone. 

Mrs. Alving .—Have you not got your mother to share it 
with you? 

Oswald.— Yes; that’s what I thought; and so I came home 
to you. But that won’t do. I see it won’t do. I can’t endure 
my life here. 

Mrs. Alving. —Oswald! 

Oswald .—I must live in a different way, mother. That’s 
why I must go away from you. I won’t have you looking 
on at it. 

Mrs. Alving— My unhappy boy! But, Oswald, while you 
are so ill as at present- 

Oswald .—If it were only the illness, I should stay with 
you, mother, you may be sure; for you are the best friend 
I have in the world. 
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Mrs. Alving. —Yes, indeed I am, Oswald; am I not? 

Oswald. —(Wanders restlessly about.) But it is all the tor¬ 
ment, the remorse; and, beside that, the great, crushing dread. 
Oh! that awful dread! 

Mrs. Alving. — (Walking after him.) Dread; what dread? 
What do you mean? 

Oswald. —Oh! you mustn’t ask me any more. I don’t know. 
I can’t describe it to you. (Mrs. Alving goes over to the right 
and pulls the bell.) What is it you want? 

Mrs. Alving. —I want my boy to be happy—that is what 
I want. He shall not go on racking his brains. (To Regina, 
who comes in the door.) More champagne—a whole bottle. 
(Regina goes.) 

Oswald. —Mother! 

Mrs. Alving. —Do you think we don’t know how to live out 
here in the country? 

Osicald. —Isn’t she splendid to look at? How beautifully 
she’s built! And so healthy to the core! 

Mrs. Alving. —(Sits down by the table.) Sit down, Oswald; 
let us talk quietly together. 

Oswald. —(Sits down.) I dare say you don’t know, mother, 
that I owe Regina some reparation. 

Mrs. Alving. —You? 

Oswald. —For a bit of thoughtlessness, or whatever you 
like to call it—very innocent, anyhow. When I was home 
last time- 

Mrs. Alving. —Well? 

Oswald— She used so often to ask me about Paris, and 
I used to tell her one thing and another. Then I recollect I 
happened to say to her one day, “Wouldn’t you like to come 
down there yourself?” 

Mrs. Alving. —Well? 

Oswald. —I saw that she blushed deeply, and then she said, 
“Yes, I should like it of all things.” “Ah! well,” I replied, "it 
might perhaps be managed”—or something like that. 

Mrs. Alving. —And then? 
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Oswald. —Of course, I had forgotten the whole thing; but 
the day before yesterday I happened to ask her whether she 
was glad I was to stay at home so long- 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes? 

Oswald. —And then she looked so strangely at me and 
asked, “But what is to become of my trip to Paris?” 

Mrs. Alving. —Her trip! 

Oswald. —And so I got out of her that she had taken the 
thing seriously; that she had been thinking of me the whole 
time; and had set to work to learn French- 

Mrs. Alving. —So that was why she did it! 

Oswald. —Mother! when I saw that fresh, lovely, splendid 
girl standing there before me—till then I had hardly noticed 
her—but when she stood there as though with open arms 
ready to receive me- 

Mrs. Alving. —Oswald! 

Oswald. —Then it flashed upon me that my salvation was 
in her; for I saw that she was full of the joy of life. 

Mrs. Alving. —(Starts.) The joy of life? Can there he 
salvation in that? 

Regina. —(From the dining-room, with a bottle of cham¬ 
pagne.) I’m sorry to have been so long, but I had to go to 
the cellar. (Puts the bottle on the table.) 

Oswald. —And now fetch another glass. 

Regina. —(Looks at him in surprise.) There is Mrs. Al- 
ving’s glass, Mr. Alving. 

Oswald. —Yes, hut fetch one for yourself, Regina. (Regina 
starts and gives a lightning-like side-glance at Mrs. Alving.) 
Why do you wait? 

Regina. —(Softly and hesitatingly.) Is it Mrs. Alving’s 
wish? 

Mrs. Alving. —Fetch the glass, Regina. (Regina goes out 
into the dining-room.) 

Oswald. — (Follows her with his eyes.) Have you noticed 
how she walks?—so firmly and lightly! 

Mrs. Alving. —It can never be, Oswald. 
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Oswald.— It’s a settled thing. Can’t you see that? It is no 
use to say anything against it (Regina enters with an empty 
glass, which she keeps in her hand.) Sit down, Regina. (Re¬ 
gina looks inquiringly at Mrs. Alving.) 

Mrs. Alving. —Sit down. (Regina sits down on a chair by 
the dining-room door, still holding the empty glass in her 
hand.) Oswald, what were you saying about the joy of life? 

Oswald. —Ah, the joy of life, mother; that’s a thing you 
don’t know much about in these parts. I have never felt it 
here. 

Mrs. Alving. —Not when you are with me? 

Oswald — Not when I’m at home. But you don’t under¬ 
stand that. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, yes; I think I almost understand it— 
now. 

Oswald. —And then, too, the joy of work. At bottom, it’s 
the same thing. But that, too, you know nothing about. 

Mrs. Alving. —Perhaps you are right, Oswald; let me hear 
more about it 

Oswald. —Well, I only mean that here people are brought 
up to believe that work is a curse and a punishment for sin, 
and that life is something miserable, something we want to 
be done with, the sooner the better. 

Mrs. Alving. —“A vale of tears,” yes; and we take care to 
make it one. 

Oswald. —But in the great world people won’t hear of such 
things. There nobody really believes such doctrines any 
longer. There you feel it bliss and ecstasy merely to draw 
the breath of life. Mother, have you noticed that everything 
I have painted has turned upon the joy of life? always, always 
upon the joy of life?—light and sunshine and glorious air, 
and faces radiant with happiness? That is why I am afraid 
of remaining at home with you. 

Mrs. Alving. —Afraid? What are you afraid of here, with 

me? 

Oswald. —I am afraid that all that is germinating in me 
would develop into ugliness. 
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Mrs. Alving. —(Looks steadily at him.) Do you think that 
would be the way of it? 

Oswald—l know it. You may live the same life here as 
there, and yet it won’t be the same life. 

Mrs. Alving. —(Who has been listening eagerly, rises, her 
eyes big with thoughts, and says:) Now I see the connection. 

Oswald. —What is it you see? 

Mrs. Alving.—I see it now for the first time. And now 
I can speak. 

Oswald— (Rising.) Mother, I don’t understand you. 

Regina. —(Who has also risen.) Perhaps I ought to go? 

Mrs. Alving. —No. Stay here. Now I can speak. Now, my 
boy, you shall know the whole truth. And then you can 
choose. Oswald! Regina! 

Oswald. —Hush! Here’s Manders. 

Manders. —(Comes in by the hall door.) There! We’ve 
had a most edifying time down there. 

Oswald.— So have we. 

Manders.—We must stand by Engstrand and his Sailors’ 
Home. Regina must go to him and help him- 

Regina. —No, thank you, sir. 

Manders. —(Noticing her for the first time.) What? You 
here? and with a glass in your hand! 

Regina. —(Hastily putting the glass down.) Pardon! 

Oswald. —Regina is going with me, Mr. Manders. 

Manders. —Going with you! 

Oswald. —Yes; as my wife—if she wishes it. 

Manders. —But, good God- 

Regina. —It’s none of my doing, sir. 

Oswald.— Or she will stay here, if I stay. 

Regina. —(Involuntarily.) Here! 

Manders. —I am thunderstruck at your conduct, Mrs. Alving. 

Mrs. Alving. —They will do neither one thing nor the other; 
for now I can speak out plainly. 

Manders. —You surely won’t do that. No, no, no. 
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Mrs. Airing. —Yes. I can speak and I will. And no ideal 
shall suffer, after all. 

Oswald. —Mother! What on earth are you hiding from me? 

Regina. —(Listening.) O ma’am! listen! Don’t you hear 
shouts outside. (She goes into the conservatory and looks 
out.) 

Oswald. —(At the window on the left.) What’s going on? 
Where does that light come from? 

Regina. —(Cries out.) The Orphanage is on fire! 

Mrs. Alving. — (Rushing to the window.) On fire? 

Manders. —On fire! Impossible! I have just come from 
there. 

Oswald. —Where is my hat? Oh, never mind it-Father’s 

Orphanage! (He rushes out through the garden door.) 

Mrs. Alving. —My shawl, Regina! It is blazing. 

Manders. —Terrible! Mrs. Alving, it is a judgment upon 
this abode of sin. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, of course. Come, Regina. (She and 
Regina hasten out through the hall.) 

Manders. —(Folds his hands together.) And uninsured, too! 
(He goes out the same way.) 


ACT III. 

The same room; all the doors open, a lamp burning on the 
table. It is dark without, but a faint glow from the con¬ 
flagration can be seen in background at left. Mrs. Alving, 
with a shawl over her head, stands in the conservatory, 
looking out. Regina, with a shawl on, stands behind her. 

Mrs. Alving. —All burnt!—burnt to the ground! 

Regina. —The basement is still burning. 

Mrs. Alving. —How is it Oswald doesn’t come home? 
There’s nothing to be saved. 

Regina. —Would you like me to take down his hat to him? 
Mrs. Alving. —Hasn’t he even got his hat on? 

Regina. —(Pointing to the hall.) No; there it hangs. 
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Mrs. Alving. —Let it be. He must come up now. I will go 
and look for him myself. (She goes out through the garden 
door.) 

Manders — (Comes in from the hall.) Isn’t Mrs. Alving 
here? 

Regina.— She’s just gone down the garden. 

Manders. —This is the most terrible night I ever lived 
through. 

Regina. —Yes; isn’t it a dreadful misfortune, sir? 

Manders. —Oh! don’t talk about it! I can hardly bear to 
think of it. 

Regina. —How can it have happened? 

Manders— Don’t ask me, Regina! How should I know? 
Do you, also- Isn’t it enough that your father- 

Regina. —What aibout him? 

Manders.— Oh, he has driven me clean out of my mind- 

Engstrand. —(Comes through the hall.) Your Reverence! 

Manders. —(Turns round in terror.) Are you after me 
here, too? 

Engstrand. —Yes; Lord, strike me dead, but I must- 

It’s an awfully ugly business, your Reverence. 

Manders. —(Walks to and fro.) Alas! alas! 

Regina. —What is the matter? 

Engstrand. —Why, it all came of that prayer-meeting, you 
see. (Softly.) The bird’s limed, my girl. (Aloud.) And to 
think that it’s my fault that it’s his Reverence’s fault! 

Manders. —But I assure you, Engstrand- 

Engstrand. —But there wasn’t another soul except your Rev¬ 
erence that ever touched the candles down there. 

Manders. —(Stops.) Ah! so you declare. But I certainly 
can’t recollect that I ever had a candle in my hand. 

Engstrand. —And I saw as clear as daylight how your Rev¬ 
erence took the light and snuffed it with your fingers, and 
threw away the snuff among the shavings. 

Manders. —And you stood and looked on? 

Engstrand. —Yes. I saw it as plain as a pike-staff, 

22—Vol. XVII. 
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Handers.—It's quite beyond my comprehension. Besides, 
it’s never been my habit to snuff candles with my fingers. 

Engstrand.— And very risky it looked, that it did! But is 
there so much harm done, after all, your Reverence? 

Handers. —(Walks restlessly to and fro.) Oh! don’t ask me. 

Engstrand. —(Walks with him.) And your Reverence hadn’t 
insured it, neither? 

Handers.— (Continuing to walk up and down.) No, no, no; 
you’ve heard that already. 

Engstrand. —(Following nim.) Not insured! And then to 
go right down and set light to the whole thing. Lord! Lord! 
what a misfortune! 

Handers. —(Wipes the sweat from his forehead.) Ay, you 
may well say that, Engstrand. 

Engstrand. —And to think that such a thing should happen 
to a benevolent institution that was to have been a blessing 
both to town and country, as the saying is! The newspapers 
won’t handle your Reverence very gently, I expect. 

Handers. —No; that’s just what I’m thinking of. That’s 
almost the worst of it All the hateful attacks and accusa¬ 
tions! Oh! it’s terrible only to imagine it. 

Hrs. Alving. —(Comes in from the garden.) He can’t be 
got away from the fire. 

Handers. —Ah! there you are, Mrs. Alving! 

Hrs. Alving. —So you’ve got off your inaugural address, 
Pastor Manders. 

Handers. —Oh! I should so gladly- 

Hrs. Alving. —(In an undertone.) It is all for the best. 
That Orphanage would have done no good to anybody. 

Handers.— Do you think not? 

Hrs. Alving. —Do you think it would? 

Handers. —It’s an immense misfortune, all the same. 

Hrs. Alving. —Let us speak plainly of it, as a piece of busi¬ 
ness. Are you waiting for Mr. Manders, Engstrand? 

Engstrand. —(At the hall door.) Ay, ma’am; indeed I am. 

Hrs. Alving. —Then sit down, meanwhile. 
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Engstrand. —Tbank you, ma’am; I’d rather stand. 

Mrs. Alviiig.— (To Manders.) I suppose you're going away 
by the steamer? 

Manders. —Yes, it starts in an hour. 

Mrs. Alving. —Be so good as to take all the papers with 
you. I won’t hear another word about that affair. I have got 
other things to think about. 

Manders.— Mrs. Alving- 

Mrs. Alving. —Later on I shall send you a power of attorney 
to settle everything as you please. 

Manders. —That I shall very readily take upon myself. The 
original destination of the gift must now be completely 
changed, alas! 

Airs. Alving. —Of course, it must. 

Manders. —Well, I think, first of all, I shall arrange that 
the Solvik property shall pass to the parish. The land is by 
no means without value. It can always be turned to account 
for some purpose or other. And the interest of the money 
in the bank I could, perhaps, best apply for the benefit of 
some undertaking that has proved itself a blessing to the town. 

Mrs. Alving. —Do exactly as you please. The whole matter 
Is now completely indifferent, to me. 

Engstrand. —Give a thought to my Sailors’ Home, your 
Reverence. 

Manders. —Yes, that’s not a bad suggestion. That must 
be considered. 

Engstrand. —Oh, devil take considering—I beg your pardon! 

Manders. —(With a sigh.) And I’m sorry to say I don’t 
know how long I shall be able to retain control of these things 
—whether public opinion may not compel me to retire. It 
entirely depends upon the result of the official inquiry into 
the fire- 

Mrs. Alving. —What are you talking about? 

Manders. —And the result can by no means be foretold. 

Engstrand. —(Comes close to him.) Ah, but it can, though. 
For here stands Jacob Engstrand. 

Manders. —Well, well, but- 
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Engstrand .—{More softly.) And Jacob Engstrand isn’t the 
man to desert a noble benefactor in the hour of need, as the 
saying is. 

Handers. —Yes, but my good fellow—how- 

Engstrand .—Jacob Engstrand may be likened to a guardian 
angel, he may, your Reverence. 

Handers. —No, no; I can’t accept that. 

Engstrand. —Oh! you will, though, all the same. I know 
a man that’s taken others’ sins upon himself before now, I do. 

Handers. —Jacob! (Wrings his hand.) You are a rare 
character. Well, you shall be helped with your Sailors’ Home. 
That you may rely upon. (Engstrand tries to thank him, out 
cannot, for emotion. Mr. Manders hangs his travelling bag 
over his shoulder.) And now let’s be off. We two go together. 

Engstrand .—(At the dining-room door, softly to Regina.) 
You come along, too, girl. You shall live as snug as the yolk 
in an egg. 

Regina .—(Tosses her head.) Merci! (She goes out into 
the hall and fetches Manders’ overcoat.) 

Handers. —Good-bye, Mrs. Alving! and may the spirit of 
law and order descend upon this house, and that quickly. 

Mrs. Alving. —Good-bye, Manders. (She goes up toward the 
conservatory, as she sees Oswald coming in through the garden 
door.) 

Engstrand .—(While he and Regina help Manders to get his 
coat on.) Good-bye, my child. And if any trouble should 
come to you, you know where Jacob Engstrand is to be found. 
(Softly.) Little Harbor street. H’m! (To Mrs. Alving and 
Oswald.) And the refuge for wandering mariners shall be 
called “Captain Alving’s Home,” that it shall! And, if I’m 
spared to carry on that house in my own way, I venture to 
promise that it shall be worthy of his memory. 

Handers .—(In the doorway.) H’m—h’m—now come, my 
dear Engstrand. Good-bye! Good-bye! (He and Engstrand 
go out through the hall.) 

Oswald .—(Walks toward the table.) What house was he 
talking about? 
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Mrs. Alving. —Oh, I suppose it was a kind of home that 
he and Manders want to set up. 

Oswald. —It will bum down, like the other. 

Mrs. Alving. —What makes you think so? 

Oswald. —Everything will burn. There won’t remain a 
single thing in memory of father. Here am I, too, burning 
down. (Regina starts and looks at him.) 

Mrs. Alving. —Oswald! you ought not to have remained 
so long down there, my poor boy! 

Oswald. —(Sits down by the table.) I almost think you are 
right 

Mrs. Alving. —Let me dry your face, Oswald; you are quite 
•wet. (She dries his face with her pocket handkerchief.) 

Oswald. —(Stares indifferently in front of him.) Thanks, 
mother. 

Mrs. Alving. —Are you not tired, Oswald? Would you like 
to go to sleep? 

Oswald. —(Nervously.) No, no—I can’t sleep. I never 
sleep. I only pretend to. (Sadly.) That will come soon 
enough. 

Mrs. Alving. —(Looking sorrowfully at him.) Yes! you 
really are ill, my blessed boy. 

Regina.— (Eagerly.) Is Mr. Alving ill? 

Oswald. —(Impatiently.) Oh! do shut all the doors! This 
awful dread- 

Mrs. Alving. —Shut the doors, Regina. (Regina shuts them 
and remains standing by the hall door. Mrs. Alving takes her 
shawl off. Regina does the same. Mrs. Alviug draws a chair 
across to Oswald’s and sits by him.) 

Mrs. Alving. —There, now! I am going to sit beside you- 

Ostcald. —Ah! do. And Regina shall stay here, too. Re¬ 
gina shall always be with me. You’ll come to the rescue, 
Regina, won’t you? 

Regina. —I don’t understand- 

Mrs. Alving— To the rescue? 

Oswald. —Yes, in the hour of need. 
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Mrs. Alving. —Oswald, have you not your mother to come 
to the rescue? 

Oswald. —You? (Smiles.) No, mother; that rescue you 
will never bring me. (Laughs sadly.) You! ha! ha! (Looks 
earnestly at her.) Though, after all, it lies nearest to you. 
(Impetuously.) Why don’t you say “thou” to me, Regina? 
Why don’t you call me “Oswald?” 

Regina. —(Softly.) I don’t think Mrs. Alving would like it 

Mrs. Alving. —You shall soon have leave to do it. And sit 
over here beside us, won’t you. (Regina sits down quietly and 
hesitatingly on the other, side of the table.) 

Mrs. Alving. —And now, my poor suffering boy, I am going 
to take the burden off your mind- 

Oswald. —You, mother? 

Mrs. Alving.— All the gnawing remorse and self-reproach. 

Oswald. —And you think you can do that? 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, now I can, Oswald. You spoke of the 
joy of life; and at that word a new light burst for me over 
my life and all it has contained. 

Oswald. —(Shakes his head.) I don’t understand what you 
are saying. 

Mrs. Alving. —You ought to have known your father when 
he was a young lieutenant. He was brimming over with the 
joy of life! 

Oswald. —Yes, I know he was. 

Mrs. Alving. —It was like a breezy day only to look at him. 
And what exuberant strength and vitality there was in him! 

Ostcald— Well? 

Mrs. Alving. —And then, child of joy as he was—for he was 
like a child at that time—he had to live here at home in a 
half-grown town, which had no joys to offer him, but only 
dissipations. He had no object in life, but only an official 
position. He had no work into which he could throw him¬ 
self heart and soul; he had only business. He had not a single 
comrade that knew what the joy of life meant—only loafers 
and boon companions- 

Oswald. —Mother! 
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drs. Alving. —So that happened which was sure to happen. 

Oswald. —And what was sure to happen? 

Mrs. Alving. —You said yourself, this evening, how it would 
go with you if you stayed at home. 

Oswald. —Do you mean to say that father- 

Mrs. Alving. —Your poor father found no outlet for the 
overpowering joy of life that was in him. And I brought no 
brightness into his home. 

Oswald. —Not even you? 

Mrs. Alving. —They had taught me a lot about duties, and 
so on, which I had taken to be true. Everything was marked 
out into duties—into my duties and his duties, and—I am 
afraid I made home intolerable for your poor father, Oswald. 

Oswald. —Why did you never write me anything about all 
this? 

Mrs. Alving. —I have never before seen it in such a light 
that I could speak of it to you, his son. 

Oswald— In what light did you see it, then? 

Mrs. Alving. —(Slowly.) I saw only this one thing, that 
your father was a broken-down man before you were born. 

Oswald. —(Softly.) Ah! (He rises and walks away to the 
window.) 

Mrs. Alving. —And then, day after day, I dwelt on the 
thought that by rights Regina belonged here in the house— 
just like my own boy. 

Oswald. —(Turning round quickly.) Regina! 

Regina. —(Springs up and asks, with bated breath:/ I? 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, now you know it, both of you. 

Oswald. —Regina! 

Regina. —(To herself.) So mother was that kind of woman, 
after all. 

Mrs. Alving. —Your mother had many good qualities, Re¬ 
gina. 

Regina. —Yes, but she was one of that sort, all the same. 

Oh! I’ve often suspected it; but- And now, if you please, 

ma’am, may I be allowed to go away at once? 

Mrs. Alving. —Do you really wish it, Regina? 
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Regina. —Yes, indeed I do. 

Mrs. Alving.—Oi course, you can do as you like; but- 

Oswald. —(Goes toward Regina.) Go away now? Now 
that you belong here? 

Regina. —Merci, Mr. Alving!—or now, I suppose, I may say 
Oswald. But I can tell you this wasn’t what I expected. 

Mrs. Alving. —Regina, I have not been frank with you- 

Regina. —No, that you haven’t, indeed. If I’d known that 

Oswald was ill, why- And now, too, that it can never come 

to anything serious between us- Oh! I really can’t stop out 

here in the country and wear myself out nursing sick people. 

Oswald. —Not even one who is so near to you? 

Regina. —No, that I can’t. A poor girl must make the best 
of her young days, or she’ll be left out in the cold before she 
knows where she is. And I, too, have the joy of life in me, 
Mrs. Alving. 

Mrs. Alving. —I’m afraid you have. But don’t throw your¬ 
self away, Regina. 

Regina. —Oh! what must be must be. If Oswald takes 
after his father, I take after my mother, I dare say. May I 
ask, ma’am, if Mr. Manders knows all this about me? 

Mrs. Alving. —Mr. Manders knows all about it. 

Regina. —(Puts on her shawl hastily.) Well, then, I’d 
better make haste and get away by this steamer. Pastor 
Manders is so nice to deal with; and I certainly think I’ve 
as much right to a little of that money as he has—that brute 
of a carpenter. 

Mrs. Alving. —You are heartily welcome to it, Regina. 

Regina. —(Looks hard at her.) I think you might have 
brought me up as a gentleman’s daughter, ma’am; it would 
have suited me better. (Tosses her head.) But it’s done now 
—it doesn’t matter! (With a bitter side-glance at the corked 
bottle.) All the same, I may come to drink champagne with 
gentlefolks yet. 

Mrs. Alving. —And, if you ever need a home, Regina, come 
to me. 
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Regina. —No, thank you, ma’am. Mr. Manders will look 
after me, I know. And if the worst comes to the worst, I know 
of one place where I belong by rights. 

Mrs. Airing. —Where is that? 

Regina. —“Captain Alving’s Home.” 

Mrs. Airing. —Regina—now I see it—you’re going to your 
ruin. 

Regina. —Oh, stuff! Good-bye. (She nods and goes out 
through the hall.) 

Qswald. —(Stands at the window and looks out.) Is she 
gone? 

Mrs. Airing. —Yes. 

Oswald. —(Murmuring aside to himself.) I think it was 
wrong, all this. 

Mrs. Airing. —(Goes behind him and lays her hands on his 
shoulders.) Oswald, my dear boy, has it shaken you very 
much? 

Oswald. —(Turns his face toward her.) All that about 
father, do you mean? 

Mrs. Airing. —Yes, about your unhappy father. I’m so 
afraid it may have been too much for you. 

Oswald. —Why should you fancy that? Of course, it came 
upon me as a great surprise, but, after all, it can’t matter 
much to me. 

Mrs. Airing. —(Draws her hands away.) Can’t matter! 
That your father was so infinitely miserable! 

Oswald. —Of course, I can pity him as I would anybody 
else; but- 

Mrs. Airing. —Nothing more? Your own father! 

Oswald. —(Impatiently.) Oh, there! “Father,” “father!” 
I never knew anything of father. I don’t remember anything 
about him, except—that he once made me sick. 

Mrs. Airing. —That’s a terrible way to speak! Should not 
a son love his father, all the same? 

Oswald. —When a son has nothing to thank his father for? 
has never known him? Do you really cling to the old super¬ 
stition?—you who are so enlightened in other ways? 
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Mrs. Alving. —Is that only a superstition? 

Oswald. —Yes; can’t you see it, mother? It is one of those 
notions that are current in the world, and so- 

Mrs. Alving. —(Deeply moved.) Ghosts! 

Oswald. —(Crossing the room.) Yes; you may well call 
them ghosts. 

Mrs. Alving. —(Wildly.) Oswald! then you don’t love me, 
either! 

Oswald. —You I know, at any rate. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, you know me; hut is that all? 

Oswald. —And, of course, I know how fond you are o% me, 
and I can’t but be grateful to you. And you can be so very 
useful to me, now that I am ill. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, can’t I, Oswald? Oh! I could almost 
bless your illness which drove you home to me. For I can see 
very plainly you are not mine; I have to win you. 

Oswald. — (Impatiently.) Yes, yes, yes; all these are iust 
so many phrases. You must recollect I am a sick man, mother. 
I can’t be much taken up with other people; I have enough 
to do thinking about myself. 

Mrs. Alving. —(In a low voice.) I shall be easily satisfied 
and patient 

Oswald. —And cheerful, too, mother. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, my dear boy, you are quite right. (Goes 
toward him.) Have I relieved you of all remorse and self- 
reproach now? 

Osicald. —Yes; you have done that. But who is to relieve 
me of the dread? 

Mrs. Alving. —The dread? 

Oswald. —(Walks across the room.) Regina could have 
been got to do it. 

Mrs. Alving. —I don’t understand you. What is all this 
about dread—and Regina? 

Oswald. —Is it very late, mother? 

Mrs. Alving. —It is early morning. (She looks out through 
the conservatory.) The day is dawning over the hills; and the 
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weather is fine, Oswald. In a little while you shall see the 
sun. 

Oswald. —I'm glad of that. Oh! there may be much for 
me to rejoice in and live for- 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, much—much, indeed! 

Oswald. —Even if I can’t work- 

Mrs. Alving. —Oh! you will soon be able to work again, my 
dear boy, now that you have no longer got all those gnawing 
and depressing thoughts to brood over. 

Oswald. —Yes, I am glad you were able to free me from all 

tiiose fancies; and when I’ve got one thing more arranged- 

(Sits on the sofa.) Now we will have a little talk, mother. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, let us. (She pushes an arm-chair toward 
the sofa and sits down close to him.) 

Oswald.— And, meantime, the sun will be rising. And 
then you will know all. And then I sha’n’t have that dread 
any longer. 

Mrs. Alving. —What am I to know? 

Oswald. —(Not listening to her.) Mother, didn’t you say, 
a little while ago, that there was nothing in the world you 
would not do for me, if I asked you? 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, to be sure I said it. 

Oswald. —And you’ll stick to it, mother? 

Mrs. Alving.— You may rely on that, my dear and only 
boy! I have nothing in the world to live for but you alone. 

Oswald. —All right, then; now you shall hear. Mother, 
you have a strong, steadfast mind, I know. Now you are to 
sit quite still when you hear it. 

Mrs. Alving. —What dreadful thing can it be- 

Oswald. —You are not to scream out. Do you hear? Do 
you promise me that? We’ll sit and talk about it quite 
quietly. Do you promise me this, mother? 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, yes; I promise you that. Only speak! 

Oswald.— Well, you must know that all this fatigue, and 
my not being able to think of working at all—all that is not 
the illness itself- 

Mrs. Alving. —Then what is the illness itself? 
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Oswald. —The disease I have as my birthright (he points 
to his forehead and adds very softly) is seated here. 

Mrs. Alving. —(Almost voiceless.) Oswald! No, no! 

Oswald.— Don’t scream. I can’t bear it. Yes, it is sitting 
here—waiting. And it may break out any day—at any moment. 

Airs. Alving. —Oh! what horror! 

Oswald. —Now, do be quiet. That’s how it stands with 
me- 

Mrs. Alving. —(Jumps up.) It is not true, Oswald. It is 
impossible. It can’t be so. 

Oswald—I have had one attack down there already. It 
was soon over. But when I got to know what had been the 
matter with me, then the dread came upon me raging and 
tearing; and so I set off home to you as fast as I could. 

Mrs. Alving. —Then this is the dread- 

Oswald— Yes, for it’s so indescribably awful, you know. 
Oh! if it had been merely an ordinary mortal disease! For 
I’m not so afraid of death—though I should like to live as 
long as I can. 

Mrs. Alving. —Yes, yes, Oswald, you must. 

Oswald. —But this is so unspeakably loathsome! To be¬ 
come a little baby again! To have to be fed! To have to- 

Oh! I can’t speak of it. 

Mrs. Alving. —The child has his mother to nurse him. 

Oswald. —(Jumps up.) No, never; that’s just what I won’t 
have. I can’t endure to think that perhaps I should lie in that 
state for many years—get old and gray. And in the mean¬ 
time you might die and leave me. (Sits in Mrs. Alving’s 
chair.) For the doctor said it would not necessarily prove 
fatal at once. He called it a sort of softening of the brain — 
or something of the kind. (Smiles sadly.) I think that ex¬ 
pression sounds so nice. It always sets me thinking of cherry- 
colored velvet—something soft and delicate to stroke. 

Mrs. Alving. —(Screams.) Oswald! 

Oswald. —(Springs up and paces the room.) And now you 
have taken Regina from me. If I’d only had her! She would 
have come to the rescue, I know. 
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Mis. Alving. —(Goes to him.) What do you mean by that, 
my darling boy? Is there any help in the world that I 
wouldn’t give you? 

Oswald. —When I got over my attack in Paris, the doctor 
told me that when it came again—and it will come again— 
there would be no more hope. 

Mrs. Alving. —He was heartless enough- 

Oswald. —I demanded it of him. I told him I had prepara¬ 
tions to make. (He smiles cunningly.) And so I had. (He 
takes a little box from his inner breast pocket and opens it.) 
Mother, do you see these? 

Mrs. Alving. —What is that? 

Oswald. —Morphia powder. 

Mrs. Alving. —(Looks horrified at him.) Oswald—my boy? 

Oswald. —I have scraped together twelve pilules- 

Mrs. Alving. —(Snatches at it.) Give me the box, Oswald. 

Oswald. —Not yet, mother. (He hides the box again in 
his pocket.) 

Mrs. Alving. —I shall never survive this. 

Oswald. —It must be survived. Now, if I had Regina here, 
I should have told her how it stood with me, and begged her 
to come to the rescue at the last. She would have done it. 
I’m certain she would. 

Mrs. Alving. —Never! 

Oswald. —When the horror had come upon me, and she 
saw me lying there helpless, like a little new-born baby, im¬ 
potent, lost, helpless, past all saving- 

Mrs. Alving. —Never in all the world would Regina have 
done this. 

Oswald. —Regina would have done it. Regina was so splen¬ 
didly light-hearted. And she would soon have wearied of 
nursing an invalid like me- 

Mrs. Alving. —Then heaven be praised that Regina is not 
here. 

Oswald. —Well, then, it is you that must come to the 
rescue, mother. 

Mrs. Alving. —(Screams aloud.) I! 
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Oswald. —Who is nearer to it than you? 

Mrs. Airing. —I! your mother! 

Oswald. —For that very reason. 

Mrs. Alving. —I, who gave you life! 

Oswald.—I never asked you for life. And what sort of a 
life is it that you have given me? I will not have it. You 
shall take it back again. 

Mrs. Ailing. —Help! help! (She runs out into the hall.) 

Oswald. —(Going after her.) Don’t leave me. Where are 
you going? * 

Mrs. Alving— (In the hall.) To fetch the doctor, Oswald. 
Let me go. 

Oswald— (Also outside.) You shall not go. And no one 
shall come in. (The locking of the door is heard.) 

Mrs. Ailing. —(Comes in again.) Oswald—Oswald!—my 
child! 

Oswald. —(Follows her.) Have you a mother’s heart for 
me, and yet can see me suffer from this unutterable dread? 

Mrs. Ailing. —(After a moment’s silence, commands herself 
and says:) Here is my hand upon it. 

Oswald. —-Will you- 

Mrs. Ailing. —If it is ever necessary. But it will never be 
necessary. No, no; it is impossible. 

Oswald. —Well, let us hope so, and let us live together as 
long as we can. Thank you, mother. (He sits down in the 
arm-chair which Mrs. Alving has moved to the sofa. Day is 
breaking. The lamp is still burning on the table.) 

Mrs. Ailing. —(Drawing near, cautiously.) Do you feel 
calm, now? 

Oswald. —Yes. 

Mrs. Ailing. —(Bending over him.) It has been a dreadful 
fancy of yours, Oswald—nothing but a fancy. You have not 
been able to bear all this excitement. But now you shall have 
a long rest; at home with your own mother, my own blessed 
boy. Everything you point to you shall have, just as when 
you were a little child. There, now! That crisis is over now. 
You see how easily it passed. Oh! I was sure it would-- 
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And do you see, Oswald, what a lovely day we are going to 
have? Brilliant sunshine! Now you will really be able to see 
your home. (She goes to the table and puts the lamp out. 
Sunrise. The glacier and the snow-peaks in the background 
glow in the morning light.) 

Ostvald .—(Sits in the arm-chair with his back toward the 
landscape, without moving. Suddenly he says:) Mother, give 
me the sun. 

Mrs. Alving .—(By the table, starts and looks at him.) 
What do you say? 

Oswald. —(Repeats, in a dull, toneless voice:) The sun. 
The sun. 

Mrs. Alving .—(Goes to him.) Oswald, what is the matter 
with you? (Oswald seems to shrink together in the chair; 
all his muscles relax; his face is expressionless, his eyes have 
a glassy stare. Mrs. Alving is quivering with terror.) What 
is this? (Shrieks.) Oswald, what is the matter with you? 
(Falls on her knees beside him and shakes him.) Oswald, 
Oswald! look at me! Don’t you know me? 

Oswald .—(Tonelessly as before.) The sun. The sun. 

Mrs. Alving .—(Springs up in despair, intwines her hands 
in her hair and shrieks.) I can’t bear it. (Whispers as though 
petrified.) I can’t bear it! Never! (Suddenly.) Where has 
he got them? (Fumbles hastily in his breast.) Here! (Shrinks 
back a few steps and screams.) No, no, no! Yes!—No, no! 
(She stands a few steps from him, with her hands twisted in 
her hair, and stares at him in speechless terror.) 

Oswald .—(Sits motionless, as before, and says:) The sun. 
The sun. 

The play of G hosts justly ranks as one of Ibsen’s best 
dramatic efforts, and, perhaps, most truthfully of all 
reflects his general style. One does not find in it any 
great intricacy of plot, yet enough to excite and sustain 
interest throughout—enough to give the author firm 
dramatic standing ground, and his audience the pleas¬ 
urable thrill that accompanies awakened curiosity. In 
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its general structure the play observes with care the 
standard dramatic formula of time, place and circum¬ 
stance, while in its style of speech it is terse, strong and 
aptly expressive. Of the high place of such a play in 
dramatic literature there can be no manner of doubt, 
nor can there be a question as to its ethical value. 
In the latter respect it is in the true Ibsen vein, intol¬ 
erant of the foibles that weaken and demoralize society, 
keen in all sociological matters, and abundantly hintful 
of the necessity for better observance of psychological 
laws. Herein lies the author’s greatest strength. It 
subtracts nothing from his dramatic power to say that 
in his works he has proved to be a magnificent and force¬ 
ful moral teacher; one ever welcome to his own country¬ 
men and the world at large. 



